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holidays means most to him and to 

our country, and he will answer with- 
out hesitation, Independence Day, July 
Fourth, the nation’s birthday. Readers of 
BOYS’ LIFE are sufficiently familiar with 
history to appreciate the significance of 
the Declaration of Independence not only 
to our country, but to the whole world. 
The wisdom and courage of the signers 
of that historic document have been fully 
justified by the events of the one hundred 
and forty-eight years which have inter- 
vened. It (and what has happened since) 
has established for all time cer- 


\ SK any boy which one of our national 


steady tread of marching feet, by the 
shouts and cheers that spring from their 


fellows, who, in that way, show their 
love and honor of country. 

But it is the show window of patriotism. 
To those who love their country, who are 
proud of it, all that is easy. It lies so 
strong within us that we can hardly keep 
it down. Our love and veneration of the 
men who made America, our joy and 
delight in the strength and might and 
power of our country sometimes makes 
us boastful. Our tenderness and desire 
to serve it will make us yearn for some 


memory. It is a great thing to be able 
to die for one’s country, yet it is also a 
great thing to live for one’s country, to 
serve it in humble ways, to be an un- 
known soldier of peace. There is nothing 
spectacular there. No band, no hero- 
worship, no inscriptions on the scrolls of 
fame. When the World War was over, 
the Allied nations built their monuments, 
not to the great generals, but to soldiers 
whose very identities were unknown. It 
took the world many, many years to 
learn that simple lesson: it is the common, 
simple, unnoticed doing of one’s duty that 
counts for most in the end. 





tain standards which all govern- 
ments have gradually accepted, 
and which, for a century and a 
half, have inspired people all 
over the world with high hopes 
for the future. 

For many years the Fourth of 
July was celebrated with noisy 
demonstration, fireworks of all 
kinds, and a careless hilarity 
that often clouded the finer 
ideals behind the occasion, and, 
sad to say, resulted often in loss 
of life and property, and in 
many serious accidents. 
Happily, because of the leader- 
ship of forward-thinking men 


JENKINTOWN, 


INDEPENDENCE DAY GOOD TURNS 


By Boy Scouts’ of America 


(Selected from troop registration reports covering various parts of the country, illustrating 
the Boy Scout method of encouraging practical service as a means of teaching patriotism 
and developing citizenship. In addition to the required daily good turn by Boy Scouts, nie 
there are thousands and thousands of similar turns done by Scouts as troops and as part 7 
of the community organization.) 

FITCHBURG, MASS. Scouts, carrying litters, marched to a hospital, took 
five crippled boys and carried them to the woods for a day’s pleasure. 
year visit the hospitals with books and other cheer. 

ew OHIO. Conducted clean-up in an old cemetery, re-set stones and 
markers, 

NEW HOLLAND, PA. Kept grass plot mowed about Soldiers’ Monument. 
Gathered bushels of flowers and placed them on graves of veterans. 

NEWCASTLE, WYO. Bought and erected flagpole in cemetery and transferred 
bodies of the war veterans from Potter’s Field to scout lot. 

LEIGHTON, PA. Raised community flag on Fourth of July and held services. 

KANKAKEE, ILL. Repaired radio set for sick soldiers. 

LONG BEACH, CAL. Bought potatoes for a crippled soldier. 
PA. Cleaned American Legion and Day Nursery grounds. 

HINSDALE, ILL. Gave exhibition at Independence Day celebration of fire 
prevention and first aid in Village Hall. 


Scouts all 


This is new in national ideals, 
but its spirit is written in the 
Declaration of Independence, 
which made the unknown man 
the arbiter of the nation’s desti- 
s, and we do well to remember 
it when we celebrate Independ- 
ence Day. What our men are 
today, our country is. What it 
will be tomorrow, depends on the 
boys of today. If they are ac- 
quiring high ideals, the ideals of 
our country tomorrow will be 
high. Boys can say this to them- 
selves (and the day we celebrate 
as our nation’s birthday is a good 
day on which to say it): ““What 
we are today, our country will 











and women,’ and the co-opera- 
tion of the leaders in the field of 
education, under the slogan, “‘Safe and 
Sane,” the character of the observance of 
the nation’s birthday has completely 
changed. ' It has taken on a deeper sig- 
nificance, a calmer note, a more thought- 
ful attitude. 

It is difficult to sympathize with people 
who try to repress youth. It is one of the 
glories of youth that it is full of life and 
high spirits, that it is spontaneous. It isa 
poor American, man or boy, who does not 
thrill when the flag goes by, who is un- 
responsive to the bugle and the drum, 
who is not moved by the oncoming, 


opportunity—to fight blindly against in- 
surmountable odds, to sacrifice every- 
thing, even life. This love of country is 
inherent in us and has called men all 
over the world to the very finest achieve- 
ments, to the very pinnacle of unselfish 
duty, to suffer uncomplainingly any tor- 
tures. It is one of the wonderful things in 
man—that hecan lose himself so complete- 
ly in something of which he is a part. 

It is a great and wonderful privilege to 
be able to serve one’s country. Those 
who give their lives at the call of the 
nation, have a peculiar place in our 


be tomorrow.” If you prepare 
yourselves for citizenship, if you learn to 
appreciate your responsibilities now, you 
will be able to exercise them when you 
come of age. 

July Fourth should be a day on which 
to do some service that will show our ap- 
preciation and love of country. It does 
not matter how small this service is, for 
the little, humble services often show the 
greatest depths of tenderness and love. 
No one will have difficulty in finding op- 
portunities to show the love he feels for 
his country and the pride he feels in his 
loyal and upright citizenship. 
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Suddenly the sled gave a lurch, turned upside down and sent Kak flying across its runners 


CHAPTER I 
THE House THAT Kak BuILt 


AK was an Eskimo boy who lived in Victoria Island 

in Canada. He belonged to the Copper Eskimos. 

This name does not refer in any way to their com- 

plexions as “‘red Indians,”’ but is given because the 
people make knives and implements out of copper. As far 
as looks went Kak was quite ordinary—a short muscular 
fellow, with brown hair and grey eyes, and a skin about the 
color of white boys’ skin at the end of the summer holidays 
when they are tanned. But his clothing was very different 
from ours, being made entirely of fur. 

Kak was not counted a poor boy though he possessed very 
little. They are a 
migratory people, always moving from place to place, and so 
learn to get on with a small amount of gear—as we do in camp 
life. Kak was contented and had no cares. He never had 
to make up his mind whether to play with his meccano, or his 
electric train or his radio. He was entirely ignorant of such 
things and yet not a bit dull. He found plenty of sport up 
there in the Arctic to keep him merry and bright. First of 
all his parents owned so little they were never worried about 
taking care of things; with nothing to do but kill a few animals 
for food and fuel and clothes they were as gay as children, al- 
ways laughing and joking from morning to night. The boy 
could scarcely remember a day that was not full of fun and 
laughter. 

In the winter they lived in a snow house. You would think 
it must be cold inside a snow house but it was not, because their 
large lamp burned in the house all the time and kept it cosy 
and warm; so warm that Kak always skinned off his coat and 
shirt as soon as he came indoors. He did not come in often 
during the daylight for he enjoyed the cold outside, and 
he was a singularly independent lad, doing just what he 


Eskimos do not go in for possessions. 


pleased. 

That is the Eskimo boys’ compensation for not having toys— 
they are allowed to do as they like. In the morning Kak did 
not get up till he wanted to. He did not have to wash his 
neck, nor mind his table manners, nor go to school; and he 
was never sent to bed. You see as there was only one room 
in the whole house the family had to be jolly altogether all 
the time. In the evenings when the grown-up folks sat around 
telling stories and singing songs Kak stayed with them, and 
so did his little sister Noashak. They sat up as long as they 
possibly could, and when their eyes shut in spite of them, 
toppled over asleep wherever they were, and somebody rolled 
them up in fur blankets. 

Kak, whose name means the top of anything or summit as 
of a mountain, was fourteen years old when he built his first 
house all by himself. It was a horrible experience which he 
will remember all his life. 

The way to build a snow house is to cut big blocks the 
shape of dominoes out of a hard snow drift and set them 
up on edge in a circle, leaning them inwards a little toward the 
center. You must carve the first block diagonally in half so 
that its back makes a hill for the second row to run up on; 
and when you have started properly you can keep on building 
one row above the next, going up and around like the red and 
white on a barber pole, and always leaning them inwards till 
they just naturally meet at the top, where you sometimes poke 
a very small hole for ventilation. The finished dwelling is 
a beehive of snow—awfully cold snow which has frozen to- 
gether safe and solid in a surprisingly short time. Next you 
dig a long tunnel through the drift and a hole in the floor of 
the house, and that is the way you go in and out, like rabbits 
and foxes burrowing to their dens. 

A family will occupy this sort of house only about three 
weeks; for the heat inside melts the snow walls, and as they 


cool off somewhat every night they turn gradually to ice, and 
the house grows colder and colder—ior ice is much colder 
than snow—till the owners decide to have a new one. A few 
houses are magnificent with windows—ice windows—which 
being troublesome to make are carefully removed and placed 
in the next house when it is built. [Even if the Eskimos con 
tinue to live in the same place they will build a new house every 
few weeks. When they are too careless to bother about win- 
dows, plenty of light filters through the white walls; and while 
the house is occupied the lamp isalways burning brightly inside. 

Kak did not live very long in his first house. He spent only 
one night under its low dome, and felt very glad indeed that 
he did not have to stay there a second night. The way of it 
was this: 

Taptuna, Kak’s father, was going seal hunting with a neigh- 
bor. These neighbors, who were the only other people living 
within ten miles, had used up all their supply of blubber. Now 
blubber is the fat part of seals out of which drips the oil for 


* the lamps, and as the lamp is the Copper Eskimo’s only means 


of warming his house and cooking his food this was a serious 
situation. In his need the neighbor came to borrow from 
Taptuna, and begged him to help hunt seals. 

Taptuna readily agreed for he was a kind-hearted man; so 
they started out early. But seal hunting through the ice is 
slow and difficult, and the first day they failed to get any. 
The next morning, however, while crossing a sandspit, they 
discovered the remains of a dead whale half buried in drifted 
snow and earth. It must have been two years old at least, 
and the bears and other animals had eaten most of the fat; 
but Taptuna and Hitkoak hoped by cutting off parts of the 
outside flesh, which would make good enough dog feed, to 
strike an ample supply of blubber underneath. So they 
abandoned the hunt and fell on this free gift, eager to get all 
they could and that at once, for sled tracks in the snow showed 
other Eskimos knew about the prize. 

They worked all day not stopping to drag the meat home but 
piling it up chunk on chunk, only to find by evening that some 
crafty bear had clawed under and scooped away the very store 
of blubber on which they were counting. It meant they must 
hunt next morning and must catch a seal without fail. 


OTH men hated to waste the heaps of frozen whale flesh 

which had given them all the work they wanted to hack 
off with soft copper knives. Copper will not make nearly so 
sharp a knife as steel. Taptuna and Hitkoak, sweating after 
their labor, wished they had stopped about noon, harnessed the 
dogs and sledded home some of this good food. It was too 
late now—and to-morrow they must hunt. Oil for the lamps 
was more necessary than dog teed. Until they killed a seal 
the neighbor would go on borrowing blubber from Taptuna, 
and it was already past midwinter so he had not much left 
for his own family. 

It looked as if their effort over the whale was going to be 
a dead loss; but the older, wiser man promised to sleep on the 
question and next morning, when Guninana was boiling their 
breakfast, he said: e 

“Kak, my boy, while I am watching the seal hole to-day, 
you may harness both dogs to the sled and go to the carcass 
over yonder and bring home some loads of whale flesh. The 
young bear I killed will not last forever, eh? And it is well 
to lay in food while the laying’s good.”’ 

Had Kak been an English or American school boy he would 
doubtless have mumbled: “All right, dad,” and gone on eating 
his breakfast without giving any visible sign of his thrill. 
But an Eskimo never learns to disguise his feelings, so Kak 
grinned all over his round face and cried: 

“Bully! Bully! Me for it!—Do you hear, Noashak? I’m 
to drive the team.” 

And he began to dance and jump about and was so de- 
lighted and excited he quickly pulled on his fur shirt and his 


top coat of reindeer skin, and dashed out to pat young Sapsuk, 
his favorite dog, and tell him what a fine day they were going 
to have together. 

His mother gazed fondly on her son’s brown head as it dis- 
appeared through the hole in the floor. 


“Ts it not too much for him?” she asked doubtfully. ‘Will 
the boy be able to find his way?” 
“Yes, he will be able to do it just as well as I. Kak is 


a smart lad and has plenty of sense; besides, they have only to 
follow the trail we broke last night.” 


O Guninana, who thought her tall, active husband the 
best judge of everything in the world, beamed on him 
and said no more. 

Kak was keeping up a fine game with the dogs. He was so 
overjoyed he could hardly stand still a minute. This seemed 
the greatest event in his whole life; not only had his father 
trusted him with a man-sized job for the first time, but it was 
the very job he loved best. Kak would rather harness both 
dogs to the light sled and drive like the wind than do anything 
else in the whole Arctic. He was so proud of the task and so 
anxious to do it all by himself that he waited and put off, and 
dilly-dallied about starting till his father had gone. Of course 
Taptuna observed him, but he understood. He thought: 
“The boy will be tired anyway when he has brought two loads, 
so there is plenty of time.” 

“Get busy, my lad. Kill meat while the light lasts,” he 
called for farewell, and waving his harpoon toward the al- 
ready crimsoned horizon, trudged off leading the neighbor’s 
dog. 

Kak loitered yet a little gloating over the prospect of his 
ride. He wanted golden shafts of light- bathing yesterday’s 
trail which showed now plain as an open lead. He wanted 
to be able to tear along. One fast dash to the carcass, would 
more than make up for delay, so he fiddled with the dogs. 

“Have you not gone yet?” asked Guninana, surprised, 
when she came out to examine her bearskin stretched on a 
frame to dry. 

‘Just as soon as the sun rises, mother, I’ll be away like 
an arrow. See, I’m harnessing now,” Kak answered. 

He was, truly. He had begun to hitch each dog to its 
trace at the first sound of her voice, and kept himself very 
busy about it. 

Like all real boys Kak did not mind a lot of extra trouble 
in making play out of his work. It was fun to pretend he 
must go on a long journey alone; so he went to the tunnel, 
which also serves as storehouse, and taking his father’s big 
snow knife, used to carve out the blocks when building, he 
bound it securely onto one side of the sled. 

“Whatever is that for?” asked Noashak, who was playing 
with the neighbor girls, running up on top of the house and 
sliding down its smooth curve. “What is the snow knife 
for?” 

‘“Tn case I decide to stop over night,”’ said Kak, swelling 
with importance. 

“Oh, pooh! Stay all night! Why, you are only going to the 
whale carcass. It is no distance at all! Daddy said you could 
easily make two trips in daylight.” 

Kak flushed. “I will make double that—I shall make four!” 
he answered hotly. ‘Watch me!” 

As he spoke the sun’s rim peeped over the long flat beach, 
streaking the blue grey world with vivid gold. As if at a 
signal Kak let go of his team and sprang for the sled with a 
“Yi—yi—yip!” Instantly both dogs bounded forward. 
They were off! 

The boy shouted, waved his arms, knocked his heels on the 
sleigh and beat his gloved hands together with resounding 
thwacks for the sheer pleasure of making a noise, as the two 
fresh pups raced their shadows over the crusted snow. 

It was a wonderful ride to the whale. But once there Kak 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


had to do some hard work handling the big rough pieces of 


frozen flesh and piling them on the sled. Perhaps it was not 
a very large load when he called time and headed the dogs 
home; still he felt satisfied with himself, and was quite ready 
to put on airs; and the girls, who had been mightily impressed 
by his glorious start, rushed to meet his return all clamori g. 


“A ride! A ride!” 
“No, it is too heavy! We have much meat,” Kak swag- 
gered. 


“But I want a ride—I will ride!” whined Noashak, who 
was a very selfish, naughty little girl, and deserved to be 
spanked. Now she made her brother angry. 

“Hold off there! Get off I say! The dogs are too tired. 
They’re panting. Look at Pikalu how he puffs and blows.” 

“That’s your fault! You have run him too fast. I will tell 
father on you.” 

Noashak was not a bit nice in a temper. She climbed up 
the back of the load, and Kak cried to the other girls to pull 
her down, but they only scampered away laughing; then he 
had to stop and go around and pull her off himself. She 
kicked and slapped him and climbed up immediately they 
started. Kak came and pulled her down again and again; 
but in the end he had to let her ride because she screamed 
and yelled so. This sort of welcome, repeated, delayed him 
a whole lot, yet he had brought his two loads when the far 
edge of the ice floe dented the sun’s gleaming disk; and after 
that he brought one more. It was good work for a boy. He 
felt proud of himself and showed it, crowing over the girls. 

, “You guessed two, eh? And I have got in three!” 
' “Three! Bah! Three’s nothing! You said you could bring 
four,” Noashak jeered. 





wo Kak did not like this at all. His masculine nature 
craved admiration and praise, even if he had accom- 
plished less than he had boasted. Her unkindness made him 
feel like hacking up his good opinion of himself. 

“Well, anyway, three’s a lot. It’s more than Dad expected 
me to bring.” 

“Four!’’ bawled his tormentor. 

And “Four! Four!” sang the neighbor girls in chorus, going 
over holus-bolus to his natural enemy. ‘You promised to 
bring four and you can’t do it. You’re afraid! You’re afraid 
to go back again 
now!” adding an 
Eskimo taunt 
equivalent to— 
cowardly, cowardly 
custard! 

They flouted 
him, meanly stick- 
ing out their 
tongues, stretching 
their mouths with 
their fingers in 
their cheeks, mak- 
ing faces at him 
over the house top. 

“Bears!” sud- 
denly yelled 
Noashak. 

That was too 
much. Ithit home. 

“I am not 
afraid!” Kak cried, 
outraged. “Who 
says I can’t do it?” 

He shot a half 
fearful glance at 
the sky. Daylight 
was slowly fading 
but it would last 
for a short while, 
and his dogs looked 
jolly enough; they 
had enjoyed more 
rest than running 
during their day’s 
work. If he made 
one grand dash 
back to the car- 
cass, and only 
stayed to load ever 
so little meat it 
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neighbor girls ran home quickly. All at once the flat snow 
landscape around the two snow houses lay empty and de- 
serted. 

By the time Kak reached the whale a rack of clouds had 
blown up hastening the night. The earth and sky turned all 
one dark, cold grey. Those other Eskimos whom he had found 
cutting flesh earlier were gone; and wolves howled distantly 
gathering for a feed. At their dismal cries Kak suddenly 
felt afraid. His hands shook so that he could hardly lift the 
meat. He stopped and peered over his shoulder, trying to 
see with his bright eyes through the thickening night. 

He did not care a jot for wolves, they are cowards and will 
fly from a shout; but Noashak’s last mean taunt burned in 
his mind. Ifa great white bear were to prowl out of the gloom 
he knew it would go hard with him and his dogs. His hands 
stiffened from fright and his skin grew clammy. Another 
long lone howl arose inland; it seemed to run right up his 
spine. Kak fancied he saw a huge yellow blur moving be- 
yond the carcass and at that his hair felt as if it were rising 
under his fur hood. The night turned blacker, the wind 
sighed icily, and fear overflowed him like water. He dropped 
a ten pound chunk of meat from his petrified fingers and 
sprang for the sleigh calling his dogs. 

“Hok! Hok!” 

They were wild to be off home. At a single bound the team 
broke and ran, with Kak racing after them, yelling at the top 
of his voice to keep his courage up: “ Yip—yip—yi!”’ and 
mumbling charms his mother had taught him to scare off 
evil. 

The dogs raced faster and faster; the howling of the wolves 
excited them; the nearly empty sleigh flashed over the hard 
snow; and a freshening wind behind drove the whole party on. 
Kak, thrilled by this rush of freedom, soon forgot all his fears. 
He urged the team with whistle and shout, yipping and yiing 
like a maniac or a real boy, till suddenly the sled gave a lurch, 
turned upside down and sent him flying heels over head across 
its runners. The dogs, jerked back on their traces stopped 


abruptly, and Kak, who was buried neck and arms in a drift 
before you could say Jack Robinson, picked himself up, dug 
the snow out of his eyes and mouth and dusted off his furry 
clothes. 

“Ouch! Bhoo!—I say, old Sapsuk, where are we at?” 
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would count the 
same. 

“T will do it,” the boy answered boldly. ‘‘Who dares to 
say I cannot bring four loads? Hi, there, Sapsuk! Hok, Hok, 
Pikalu!” 

He swung his team around in a wide circle and dashed away 
without waiting for comment from the astonished girls. 

“Kak!” cried his mother from the tunnel entrance, “‘Kak! 
It is too late!” 

But a breeze had sprung up blowing out of the west and 
whisked her voice in the opposite direction. Anxiously she 
watched boy, dogs and sled dwindle to a small black speck. 

“You will come inside now, child,” Guninana commanded, 
ill pleased; and Noashak, humbled by her brother’s rash mag- 
nificence, and fearful of her own part in it, obeyed. The 
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With his face to the wind he cut his first 


As if he perfectly understood the question Sapsuk sat down 
on his bushy tail with his long red tongue hanging out and his 
breath coming in heavy pants, while Kak looked about him. 
They ought to have been very near home; but the crazy driver 
could see no sign of the two little white domes that were his 
father’s house and Hitkoak’s. 

At first he failed to understand. The houses dropping out 
of sight seemed very odd indeed. Of course dogs and people 
move about and get lost if you take your eyes off them for 
five minutes; but a boy hardly expects his house to behave 
in that ridiculous way. And yet, peering in every direction 
as far as he could, which was not far on account of the dark- 
ness, Kak did not see a sign of a house. 





blocks and built them up in a circle 
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Then gradually he began to know that it was not home that 
was lost but himself arid the dogs. His heart sank down, 
down, down like a stone cast into the sea. He remembered 
how in his panic to get away, followed by the reckless splendor 
of the run, he had forgotten all about direction, had left it to 
the frantic team to keep the trail. Examining the cause of 
their accident he felt sure there could not be any ice as rough 
as this lying between the whale carcass and the wind-swept 
sandspit, and Taptuna’s home on the bay. They must have 
gone past the houses; or maybe dashed off on a wrong line 
altogether. 


OODNESS how the wind blew now he tried to stand 
against it! The thought of returning into its teeth, slowly, 
painfully, following their own track was enough to make a hero 
weep. Perhaps they would have to go all the way back to the 
old whale before they picked up the true course. But Kak 
did not cry. He laughed. You see he had run right away 
from his fear; he really did not feel so upset as he should have 
done over being lost in the middle of the Arctic night. 
Retracing their steps seemed a perfectly simple and safe 


- way of getting himself out of this scrape—but he counted 


without the wind. Racing before it none of the living things 
had guessed its strength. Now it had become a blizzard. 
The sky overhead hung dark with clouds, and close to the 
ground, where our boy had to bend to see their trail, the demon 
air was whirling snow in eddies, gathering up particles as 
sharp as sand to fling into their eyes. 

The dogs suffered also; but worse than these discomforts 
was the storm’s effect. Tearing over the open ground, grab- 
bing a handful of snow here and scattering it there, that 
mighty blast soon hid their track. The farther back they 
went the less and less distinct it grew, till on the top of a 
small ice hill they lost it altogether. Poor Kak hunted and 
hunted coaxing his team, straining his eyes for a glimpse of 
the house or the path. 

When he had done everything possible and quite made up 
his mind to abandon home, the boy felt relieved. Right down 
in the bottom of his heart he was not a bit keen about re- 
turning to that haunted neighborhood of dead meat. Wolves 
would have gathered there in numbers by now. Kak shiv- 
ered. Spending a night in the open at a temperature of 
thirty-six below 
zero was not ex- 
actly inviting; still, 
he felt that visiting 
the whale carcass 
for five minutes 
would have been 


far worse. He sat 
down to think, 
hunched against 
the wind. A seal 


skin had been 
spread over the 
rungs forming the 
top of the sleigh, 
and when he right- 
ed his gear after 
the upset one piece 
of meat was found 
lying under it; the 
rest had gone spin- 
ning across the ice 
into darkness and 
he did not bother 
to hunt them up. 
Now this ridicu- 
lous small load re- 
proached him, for 
the dogs would be 
hungry. He _ re- 
membered — drop- 
ping that dandy 
ten pound chunk 
in his crazy fear, 
and his face burned 
with shame over 
such cowardice. 
Wh'at a blessing 
the girls would 
never know! 
Crouching there he 
recollected _—_ wist- 
fully his wrangling 
with Noashak that day, clear back to its little beginning— 
Ah! The snow knife! 

With a rousing shout Kak leaped to his feet, and cut a 
caper before turning to unlash the thong holding his bully big 
knife. 

“In case I stay all night,” he had bravely boasted; so now 
he must act up to his boast. 

“Right here I will build me a house!” the boy chortled; 
and walked over the ground, leading the dogs, till he found a 
drift. To his soft padding shoes this bank felt solid enough, 
but he did not dare to build until he had fallen on his 
knees and tested it by plunging his knife in here and 

(Continued on page 48) 




















HE raft upon which was piled my camping equip- 

mentand supplies was drifting lazily downa Brazilian 

river on the very edge of civilization, where it and 

the weird, almost impenetrable, jungle meet. With 
the exception of one man who, pole in hand, stood ready to fend 
off any log or other bit of floating stuff that might come along, 
my dark-skinned retinue lolled lazily about me, apparently 
not caring for the attacks of the mosquitoes which just then 
were making life miserable for me. 

I was keeping a casual lookout for some broad sandy 
beach which might 
offer a good 
place to pitch my 
tent when the man 
at the pole turned 
to me and spoke 
sharply. 

“A canoe, sen 
hor,” he said, point 
ing downstream. 

His sharp eyes 
had caught its out 
line against the 
green background 
of the jungle while, 
even after he had 
indicated it to me, 
my own saw only 
what appeared to 
be a large log on 
the surface of the 
stream. 

“There are two 
in it,” he added 
after a bit. 

I reached for 
my field 
and lifted them 
to my eyes. Two 
persons ina dugout J 
canoe, and par 
ticularly this close 
to civilization, of- 
fered no great men- FP 
ace to us. They 
were paddling out 
toward us, too, 
and I ordered the | 
raft steered out 
of the current and 
toward the bank. 
Time was no par 
ticular object to 
me and a chat 
with the strangers 
would be a break 
in the monotony of the day. 

As we drew closer to the canoe I saw that one of its occupants 
was a boy, and a white boy at that. His companion was 
plainly a man and, unless my eyes deceived me, an Indian, 
although he wore shirt, trousers and a huge straw hat that is 
the usual headgear of the poorer classes in Brazil. 

The thing that interested me most, however, was that from 
a small pole nailed to the bow of the canoe floated an American 
flag. To find the emblem of your own country displayed in 
the wilderness of a foreign land is apt to be a bit startling. 

” “Bom dia,” called out the boy as soon as we were within 
hailing distance. 

‘Good day,” I replied in English. 
came together and he reached out a slim, browned arm and 
steadied the canoe against the raft, curiosity got the best of me. 

“Why the Stars and Stripes?” I asked. 

His clear blue eyes met mine challengingly. 

“T am an American,” he said proudly. 

I stuck out my hand. 

“Put it there, boy,” I cried. “I’m an American, too. 
It’s good to find a fellow countryman where you least expect 
it and especially to see the old flag flying.”’ 

He shook hands gravely. 

“T keep it flying wherever I go,” he said. 
to forget that the United States is my country.”’ Then 
abruptly he introduced himself. “‘ My name is Willie Morgan. 
My father has a plantation over there,’ waving a hand to 
indicate beyond the great trees and rank vegetation that lined 
the river bank. 

I told him my name. 

“T’m a naturalist and I’ve been hunting specimens of plants 
in the country upstream,” I added. “I thought instead of 
going back the way I came I’d follow the river downstream, 
then cut overland to the coast and take ship back home from 
Bahia.” 

He nodded comprehension. 

““Won’t you tie up here and come over to the plantation?” 


glasses 


Then, as the two craft 


“T never want 


he asked. ‘Father and mother will be put out if you don’t. 
It’s not often we have visitors, especially an American. Please 
do.” 

I agreed promptly enough. A home-cooked meal or two 
after weeks of living on the canned stuff I’d brought with 
me would be more than welcome. If, as I suspected, they 
offered to put me up for the night, too, my cup would be 
running over. It was pleasant even to contemplate sleeping 
in a bed instead of a hammock. For one night, at least, ’'d 
be free of worry about the circle of fire about the tent to keep 





The roof has burst into flames at one corner and the whole scene was lighted up 


away wild animals, the possibility of attack by flying bats or the 
likelihood of waking up some morning to find that the dreaded 
sandbar ants had destroyed everything left on the ground. 


O MY men went to work and poled the raft in the wake of 

Willie Morgan’s canoe to a landing place, where it was 

tied up, while he and I and the old Indian set out along a trail 
through the jungle to the plantation. 

I studied the boy with interest as we swung along. He 
was about fifteen, I judged, sturdy of build and muscular and 
in the crotch of one arm he carried a repeating rifle with an 
easy readiness that bespoke familiarity with its use. He was 
dressed much as I was, in khaki trousers, woolen shirt, puttees 
and heavy shoes and wore a broad-brimmed campaign hat. 

We emerged from the jungle suddenly and followed a path 
through groves of cocoanut palms and banana trees to the 
big, low bungalow that was the Morgan home. Willie’s 
father, Jefferson Morgan, proved a big, smooth-shaved, dark- 
haired man who bade me welcome with manifest warmth. 
His wife was a fair-haired woman with rosy cheeks and 
laughing eyes. 

Nothing would do them but that they must_send some of 
the plantation hands down to the river to help my boys bring 
all my stuff up to the bungalow. 

“We've got a big room here that’s all yours as long as you 
care to stay,’’ Mrs. Morgan assured me. “We hope it will be 
some time. It’s not often we have the opportunity to play 
hosts to someone from home and when we do we are loath to 
let them go again. I’m quite sure you'll find something in 
your line around here that will prove interesting enough to 
make your stay worth while.” 

“You must be a Southerner,’ I said with conviction. 
“Even if your speech did not betray you, your hospitality 
would.” 

She laughed in tune with her husband. 

“Would you believe me,” she asked, “‘if I said that neither 
Mr. Morgan nor myself has ever been in the United States?” 
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“But,” I cried, bewildered, “Willie told me he was an 
American, that he always flew the American flag so he would 
not forget that fact.” 

“‘So he is,” she said. ‘‘So is his father and so am I and our 
people before us for many generations.” 

Then she told me the story, told it with the suspicion of a 
tear in her eye, the hint of a quiver on her lips. 


ER father and her husband’s father, born and raised in 
a Southern State, had fought on the side of the Con- 
federacy in the 
Civil War. When. 
defeated, they had 
returned at its close 
it was to find 
their farms devas- 
tated, their slaves 
freed and gone their 
ways, the old order 
of things changed. 
Bitter and sick at 
heart, they and a 
handful of other 
men had gathered 
together the few 
belongings that re 
mained to them 
and, with their 
families, come to 
Brazil to found a 
colony and _ start 
life anew. 

Although — they 
had turned their 
backson the United 
States and few of 
them ever saw it 
again, it still was 
“home” to them 
and in order that 
no question of na- 
tionality or citi- 
zenship might ever 
arise the birth of 
each of their chil- 
dren and their chil 
dren’s children was 
carefully recorded 
in the offices of 
the nearest Ameri- 
can consul. 

It is a peculiar, 
but true, fact that 
patriotism often 
flames up the 
strongest in the 
breasts of those who are far away from their native land. In 
Willie Morgan, as I was to discover, it burned more fiercely 
than in any other individual I ever met. His most cherished 
possessions were an old History of the United States and the 
flag I had seen on his canoe. 

The flag was a home-made affair of calico, cut from bolts 
of cloth brought to the plantation for dresses. If Mrs. Morgan 
had been at all doubtful as to the proper placing of the stripes 
or the exact number of states to be represented by a star 
each, it is certain that Willie could have set her right. Facts, 
names, dates—culled from that tattered and much-thumbed 
history he held so dear—rolled trippingly off his tongue with 
an ease that would have put to shame many a school teacher. 

The flag, I soon found out, went with the boy everywhere. 
When he was at home it floated from a flagpole in front of the 
bungalow. If he and Jodo, the old Indian who followed him 
around devotedly, camped out, the flag was in evidence. On 
the river, in the jungle, at home—anywhere Willie was— 
the Stars and Stripes was the thing to look for if you were 
looking for the boy. 

These things came to my knowledge bit by bit as he and I 
grew chummy and [ lingered on with the Morgans. As his 
mother had said, I found the vicinity admirably supplied with 
the plant specimens that interested me, and Willie, old Jofo and 
I wandered farther and farther afield. 

The boy’s knowledge of the jungle and its life was a constant 
source of amazement to me. The deep forests with the heavily 
interlaced vines and creepers that formed an almost im- 
passable barrier at times were as familiar to him as the planta 
tion itself. His blue eyes unerringly picked out the story to be 
told in the trails of animals to those who know woodcrait. 
His ears told him what went on when to them came the strange 
cries of birds or beasts. It was all as much of an open book to 
him as it was to old Joao who had spent his life in the jungle. 
No mean amateur in the woods myself, I was inclined to feel 
humble and abashed in the presence of the boy’s superior 
knowledge. 
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I repaid him as best I could in the coin he preferred—stories 
of the land to which he was so passionately devoted though he 
never had seen it. Anything, no matter how trivial, that had 
to do with the United States was as music to his ears. 

Then, glancing at a pocket calendar one day, inspiration 
seized me. Making sure that the boy was not around to over- 
hear, I spoke to his father and mother. 

“The Fourth of July is only ten days off,” I said. ‘On that 
day, back home, they will be celebrating. Suppose we cele- 
brate here, too. I should like to make the day one that Willie 
never will forget. We can give it a patriotic flavor by reading 
the Declaration of Independence from his history, by pledging 
our loyalty and devotion to our country aloud, by saluting the 
flag and, to cap it off, by a grand fireworks display at night. 

“You, Mr. Morgan, are going to Canudos this week for 
supplies. There’s sure to be fireworks there. I’ve noticed in 
Brazil that every village, no matter how small, has them on 
hand for celebrations of feast days and holidays. I want you 
to take this money and buy a lot of them. Rockets and 
Roman candles and torpedoes and whirligigs and nigger chasers 
and pinwheels. Get a lot of firecrackers, too. Big ones. It’s 
been years since I did anything of the kind. Not since I was 
a kid. Back home they’re rather inclined to frown on such 
things now as too dangerous. But we'll be careful and we'll 
put on an old-fashioned celebration that will be a red-letter 
day in the boy’s life for all time to come.” 

Jefferson Morgan wrung my hand. 

“God bless you for the idea,” he said huskily. His wife 
didn’t say anything, but I saw her dabbing at her eyes with a 
corner of her apron and I felt rather silly when I discovered a 
lump in my own throat. 

The next day, as already planned, Willie, Joio and I and 
two or three of the plantation boys struck off into the jungle 
for a trip of several days. The date of our exact return was 
uncertain, but I made up my mind to one thing. We were 
going to be on hand for the Fourth of July. 


AS a matter of precaution against our fires going out during 
the night the three of us stood watch in regular order. 
On our fifth night in camp I was awakened by Willie shaking 
me by the shoulder. 

“What’s wrong?” I asked quickly, for the Indian was to 
follow him on guard and there was no reason for arousing me 
unless danger threatened. 

“Listen,” he said tensely. 

Then I became aware of a distant boom, boom, boom, some- 
where in the jungle. The booms were not at regular intervals 
but came spasmodically, sometimes close together, sometimes 
far apart. 

‘Sounds like a drum,” I said after a bit. 

“Tt is a drum,” the boy replied. ‘A native drum of the 
Jagungos.” 

“Jagungos?”’ J had not heard the word before. 

“The Sertao Indians,” he explained. “‘They’re sending a 
message. Nobody can read it but themselves. I don’t know, 
sir, but I have a feeling that it means trouble.” 

‘*What kind of trouble, Willie?” 

“T wish I did know, sir. Ordinarily the Jaguncos never 
bother anyone. They’re shy of strangers, inclined to be 
peaceable and keep out of fights. I think that is due to An- 
tonio. You’ve heard of him, haven’t you?” 

I shook my head. 

“His right name is Antonio Maciel and he’s a white man, but 
since he came to the jungle years ago and became a sort of 
leader of the Indians he’s been known as Antonio, the Counsel- 
or. He killed somebody up Pernambuco way when he was a 
young man. I don’t know all the details but they turned him 
loose. Still he took it so hard he said he’d never live as a white 
man again and I guess he kept his word. Anyhow——” 

He broke off abruptly. The booming had been taken up 
by other drums in different directions. First off to the 
west, then to the south, then to the north of us. Only 
to the east, the direction from which we had come, was 
there silence. 

Willie listened intently, his face screwed up in 
thought. Then he turned back to me. 

“T hope you won’t think I’m trying to be bossy but 
we ought to be getting out of here as 
soon as we can travel. I don’t like that 
drumming, especially at this time of 
the night. It sounds suspicious to me.” 

I nodded. There was a sinister, 
menacing tone to the booming. JoZo 
and the other natives had awakened 
and were huddled as close to the fire 
as they could get. I noticed that the 
old man clutched his rifle tightly and 
that the others had seized axes and 
knives. 

It was plain that they, too, were 
alarmed. 

“We'll start at daylight,’ I said. “Better tell the boys 
to start packing up and I'll get us hot coffee and a bite 
to eat. I figure we can reach the plantation by night after 
next, don’t you?”’ 

“Tf we keep moving just as long as we can see,” he agreed. 
“IT hope I’m wrong and that we have our scare for nothing. 
But if the Indians are up to anything I want to be where it’s 
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safe—on the other side of the river. They’re not likely to cross 
that.” 


AWN saw us hitting the trail back toward civilization. 

We kept a sharp lookout but saw nothing to alarm us. 
However, we heard the drums again that night and, if any- 
thing, they seemed closer and to be concentrating to the north 
of us. Willie and I talked it over and decided that if the drums 
had anything to do with us we would not have got that far 
without seeing some sign of it. He was of the opinion that 
they might be gathering for a fight with some other tribe or 
perhaps a great feast and that we would not be bothered. So 
we built our fires as usual and lay down inside them, but did 
not put up the tents. 

Late afternoon of the next day saw us crossing the river 
opposite the plantation. We left Jodo to guard the stuff while 
we went on up to the bungalow to send back men to carry it in. 
The minute we came in sight of it Willie halted, a puzzled look 
on his face. 

“There doesn’t seem to be anyone there,” he said. 

I was thinking the same thing. Usually one of the servants 
could be seen puttering around somewhere outside and there 


would be smoke coming out of the kitchenichimney. But the | 


bungalow appeared deserted. So did the grounds around it. 
Willie hallooed and we listened intently but there was no reply. 
Then he turned to look at me and his face was chalky white, 
his eyes troubled and I could see that his hands were trembling. 
Without a word he brought his rifle to the fore and began walk- 
ing to the house with me at his heels. 

Tacked to the front door was a hurriedly written note to us. 


“ Jaguncos on the warpath. Army patrol fired on them 
by mistake near Canudos and they’re out to avenge it. 
Am taking everyone here and getting out. Come to Canudos 
as quickly as you can. The troops are ordered out to 
protect the town. 

“JEFFERSON MorGAn.” 


“We'll be on our way at once,” said Willie. ‘It’s not more 
than twenty-five miles. I think we can float down the river 
for about fifteen miles, then strike out overland. There’s a 
road to Canudos and we can follow it in the dark.” 

He dashed into the kitchen for a bit of fresh food, if any was 
to be had, and was still there when there was a sound of bare 
feet on the veranda and old Jofio came charging through the 
door. 

“‘Jagungos, senhor,” he cried. ‘‘ Jagungos!” 

Willie heard and dashed in. He backed old Joao up in a 
corner, shook him into some semblance of coherence and got 
out of him what he knew. He had been sitting in the canoe, 
waiting for the boys we were to send after our stuff when he 
had happened to look across the river and seen a large body of 
the Indians emerge from the jungle and plunge into the water. 
They started swimming across and Joao had taken to his heels 
and come to warn us. 

Willie looked at me, a question in his eyes. 

“Will we run for it or stay here and fight it out?” I asked. 

He considered for a moment. 

“Stay, I think,” he said then. “We've got three rifles and 
plenty of ammunition. Not much against them, even if they 
have only spears and bows and arrows and blowguns. But 
they’d run us down in a hurry if we tried to get away. Besides, 
we aren’t at all sure they'll come here.” 

There wasn’t any doubt of that ten minutes later. Indeed, 
we’d hardly shoved some heavy pieces of furniture against the 
doors of the bungalow and taken our stations at windows where 
we could watch the trail to the river before we saw the Jagun- 
¢os coming. 

At the edge of the clearing in which the bungalow stood 
they halted and held a conference among themselves. They 
seemed to be debating what to do. There were at least a 
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To find the emblem of your own country displayed in the wilderness of a foreign land is a bit startling 


hundred of them—some party on its way to join the main body, 

I imagine. They must have known there was someone in the 

house for they had seen Joao flee when he saw them. 
Suddenly they stepped back among the trees, but they did 


_not go away, for I could detect a movement now and then 


which showed they were watching. Waiting for us to come 
out where they could kill us in a hurry, I think. 
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I wished they’d hurry up and make some move. It was 
going to be dark soon and they’d be able to rush us and_per- 
haps fire the roof over our heads and we’d be hard put to it to 
see anything at which to shoot. I grew nervous. Already, 
I imagined, the Indians were circling in the groves, getting 
ready to surround the place, preparatory to attacking from all 
sides at once. 

So I placed Joao in the kitchen, where he could watch the 
rear of the place from a window and sent Willie off to a bed 
room at the side. The three boys whu had been with us I sent 
to another room on the opposite side. They were very much 
afraid and showed it, so I thought it best to let them stay 
together where they could get as much comfort as possible from 
each other’s presence. There was no weapon to give them, but 
I wanted them only for lookouts, anyway. 

I had scarcely taken my own station at the front when I 
heard a sharp exclamation from Willie, the sound of tearing 
paper and another little cry. But when I called out to know if 
he saw anything he said no, that he had found something that 
surprised him because he didn’t know it was there. 

So an hour, two hours passed. My weary legs were about to 
give way under me, my eyes were smarting from peering into 
the darkness. Still there had been no sign from the Jagungos. 

Suddenly all that was changed. There was a blood-curdling 
yell out there in the darkness and scores of dark forms were 
running across the clearing toward the house. I poked the 
muzzle of my rifle through the glass of the window and began 
firing as often as I could get a bead on anything. 

It broke up the attack for the moment and gave me a chance 
to reload my magazine from the cartridges in my pockets. 
Then I heard Willie’s voice from the door. 

“None of them showed up on my side,” he said. “I didn’t 
hear Joio shooting, either. They must be all out in front 
there.” 

‘“‘Go back to your post,” I ordered. ‘They'll make another 
rush after a little, I think. If you don’t see any of them on your 
side this time, come in here and open up on them from that 
other window. They seem afraid of gunfire. Perhaps they 
never faced it before. Keep your head, my boy, and we’ll win 
through yet.” 

“You bet,” he replied and went back to the bedroom. 

A shower of arrows preceded the next attack. I could hear 
them thudding against the sides of the bungalow and one came 
through the window and whizzed past me to bury itself some- 
where in the room behind me. 

Then, with another concerted yell, the Jaguncos charged again. 

This time I must have hit some of them, for I heard a man 
screaming as if in agony, then another and another. At about 
the same time I heard another rifle go into action and I knew 
that Willie had obeyed orders and come to my assistance. 

Abruptly he ceased firing. 

“My gun’s jammed,” he sang out, then I heard him calling 
to Jodo to come and take his place, and even in my preoccupa- 
tion with trying to make every shot count I had time to notice 
that his voice was calm and steady. 

The Jaguncos were coming on, slowly but none the less 
steadily. It looked as if Joao and I were not going to be able 
to stop them. 

Then to my ears came the sound of something being dragged 
across the floor and Willie ordering the three frightened natives 
in the side room to come and help him. Dimly I sensed that 
they were pulling the furniture away from the front door and 
yelled for Willie to stop it. But he didn’t pay any attention 
and I was too busy just then to pay them any further attention. 

For something was being set afire out there in the clearing 
and a moment later it came sailing through the air attached toa 
spear and landed on the roof of the bungalow. 

Almost at the same instant a match was scratched near the 
doorway, there was a sizzling sound, a swishing through the air 
and into the midst of the Jaguncos shot a fiery stick that buried 
itself in the ground at their feet and went off with a bang. 

“Come on,”’ yelled Willie. “Fireworks! Better than all the 
rifles. They won’t know what it is.” 

I gasped. The fireworks which I had asked Jefferson 
Morgan to bring for our Fourth of July celebration! He had 
left them in the bungalow and that was what Willie had found 
when I put him on guard in the bedroom. Admiration for the 
quick-witted youngster shot through me as I 
dropped my rifle and rushed to his side. We 
dragged them out onto the veranda, set fire to 
a twisted bit of paper and began touching off 
rockets, nigger chasers, cannon crackers— 
anything that came first to hand—and 
hurling them out into the clearing. 

The roof had burst into flames at one 
corner and the whole scene was lighted up. 
The Jagungos were shrieking in terror now. 
We grew bolder. The natives and Joao, 
laughing gleefully, had joined us and were 
keeping a light handy and handing us the 
fireworks. Then I saw Willie straighten up. 
In his hand he held a great Roman candle. 

He lit the fuse and before I could stop him he had leaped 
straight off the veranda and with that Roman candle plopping 
out its brilliant darts before him he charged for our be- 
slegers. 

As he ran he held in his left hand his American flag! 

(Continued on page 49) 
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« OS—SOS—SOS.” Through the roar Q 
of the wintry blasts that were sweep- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean one day in 
early March came this wireless cry 

of distress. The call was from the steamship 

Louisiana, ashore on the shoals off Ocean City, 

Maryland. The day was frightful. Like 

demons unloosed, the winds howled and 

screeched. The sea was lashed to fury. With 
indescribable frenzy the waves drove forward 
under pressure of the tempest. The awful 
blasts, tearing away their crests, hurled them 
onward in blinding, stinging sheets of spray. 





By Lewis E. Theiss 


Illustrated with photographs 
from the United States 
Coast Guard Servi 
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Clouds of fog obscured the vision. Blown from 
her course, her master unable to get his bear- 





Guard to the Rescue! 
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A Coast Guard cutter on International Ice 
Patrol Service “stands by” a huge iceberg and 
from time to time broadcasts a warning by radio 
to all shipping, giving the position of the berg 
and the direction of its drift. (In the oval at left.) 
A derelict; a menace to shipping, especially if 
the weather ts thick and the visibility poor 


'ar up in the breakers lay the Louisiana. 
Around her roared that awful belt of heaving 
waters, so torn and tossed by the tempest as 
to be but a smother of foam. Yet steadily the 
} amacraw came on, drawing nearer and nearer 
to these awful breakers, with wind and sea 
both ready, should anything go wrong with her 
machinery, to drive her to her death in that 
seething sea. Slowly she approached. A 
leadsman sounded with a line and bellowed out 
the depths to the captain on the bridge. Half 
a mile from the Louisiana the Yamacraw 
found the sea was shoaling rapidly. It was 
unsafe to go farther. Yet the cutter was still 
too far away from the stranded ship to render 
aid. No shot line could carry across this vast 
space. No small boat could live in the seething 
sea that separated the two ships. 

Reluctantly her commander brought her 
about, head to the sea, stern to the breakers, 
and dropped his anchor. Slowly the huge 
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ings, the good ship had piled up on the sands . : f i 
6 “e a — anchor chain was paid out, and wind and sea 4 
and was pounding badly. Savagely the break- . . 
: ‘ : pressed the little cutter farther and farther into : 
ers beat against her hulk, swept across her . : 
, , the breakers, while the leadsmen steadily called 
deck, and tore at her with demon fingers hun- pe a 
, out the depths. To the very limit of safety the 
gry for her destruction. Her crew had fled apy , P 
few . captain of the Yamacraw allowed his boat to 
to the rigging, and there, soaked with spray and : +. 
: > ? . drive on toward the shoals. Finally he gave 
lashed by icy winds, they clung in helpless fear, as : 
in ieeaieraminesedaane i coiaideiall the word, and the anchor chain was made taut. 
e€ gry seas reached forthem. Apparently . : 
stein tate aceasta Rail csr I for tl Coast Guard cutter But the little cutter could not yet reach the 
ere Was ne ec anc ( ope e wori or lem. A IRE ) > Tr ms . 
7 a I . OSSIPEE, one of the helpless steamer. The gun that carried the 
But in the wireless house sat a determined young newest ships tn Re ‘ 
, a oo : s . life line could not possibly shoot so far. 
man with his finger on the key. Over and over, into the service oe 2 é 
B : ; An empty keg, to which a light line was at- 
the tempest-torn sky he flung his cry for help: _¢ = + 
rin. ce ae - tea : rN tached, was floated toward the Louisiana. 
S0S—SOS—SOS.” And presently in his listening . 0 , ° 
. _ Aen "ty Repeated efforts ended in failure. Always the cur- 
ear sounded these welcome words, “We are coming : iP 
, ” rent bore the floating keg too far to one side of the 
to your assistance. ; 
ha . : stranded steamer. Her crew could not reach it by 
The message was from the Coast Guard cutter . pe . 
Bas “ge ; any possible means. There remained but one chance 
Yamacraw. Stationed at Norfolk, seven hours dis- ‘a, ? 
; of rescue, and a very slender chance it was. By a 
tant, she had picked up the far-flung cry for help. : < , is i. 
“og ° —_ miracle, a small boat might get to the Louisiana. ' 
And now, fighting wind and wave with every ounce an ; 
- . Sih The commander called for volunteers. By dozens 
of her power, the little cutter was rushing to save . , ts ee 
Aen oa a> hat de the sailors stepped forward. An experienced officer 
these helpless sailors, clinging so pitifully to the ot 
nt Rit. ge . was put in charge. Ten of the best oarsmen were 
Louisiana’s rigging. 
‘ : a ‘ selected to row the boat. 
From one o’clock till eight at night the gallant cut- “ ” 
: eat : pe ; ; Lower away the surfboat,” roared the com- 4 
ter fought her way onward. Then, miles distant, her ° ‘ 
mander. { 


commander detected a glow through the darkness. 
It was the lights of the Louisiana. As he drew near, 
he broke out his searchlight and cautiously steamed 
in toward the beach and the stranded steamer, ; 


——, 






















Willing hands assisted. The gripes were un- 
shackled and the surfboat released from its strong- 


‘back. The falls were loosed and the surfboat 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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Coast Guard cutter on ice patrol duty in the North Atlantic. Bergs 
often present weird or wonderful outlines. By squinting with half-closed 


Another derelict. Although this wreck is awash, another vessel can see 





it in time to avoid collision more readily than the one pictured at the top H 
of the page. It presents, nevertheless, a grave danger to all ships, es- eyes at the left end of the one in the picture, a distinct resemblance to a f 
pecially at night. (In oval above.) Coast Guard crew launching a life face can be readily seen. (In circle at left.) Aboard a Coast Guard 
boat through heavy surf. When properly done this is a wonderful and cutter on winter-cruising duty. The men aboard these ships not onl 
glorious sight, but does not give the onlooker a true idea of the training face danger, but habitually endure hardship in the form of stormy seas 
and experience necessary to accomplish it and nasty weather. 
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“FOR ALL BOYS 





Oh! somewhere in this favored land the sun is shining bright, 

The band is playing somewhere, and somewhere hearts are light; 
And somewhere men are laughing, and somewhere children shout, 
But there’s no joy in Mudville—Mighty Casey has Struck Out! 


T WOULD indeed seem a strange thing to the average 
American boy to-day to live in a world where there was 
no baseball! And it would seem even more strange to 
his big brother at college or even, in many cases, to his 

father. For the game has such a hold upon the American life 
from the very “sand lot” scrub teams up to those of the big 
leagues that there is nothing which could take its place. 
Pages and pages of our newspapers are devoted to it daily, 
and this will continue without a break until the season ends 
in the early fall with the World Series contests. And yet this 
sport is, in anything like its modern organized form, hardly 
as old as a long-lived man! Although a kind of ball playing 
’ was indulged in and may be traced earlier, 

it was not until after the Civil War 

that it became generally played and took 

on definite rules common to all players. 

And now when the “Mighty Casey” 

happens to “strike out,” whether he be 

the school “Casey” or the college 

“Casey,” or the league “Casey,” his 

followers and admirers are plunged into 

the depths of gloom. 

But after all it is that very intensity 
of feeling that has made the game so 
_great, and it is the call it puts upon all 
players—a call demanding the very best 
in the boy or man—that has made it 
a game well worth playing and a game whose effect upon our 
communities has been beneficial. A look back into the history 
of some of the great heroes of the diamond tells that story 
with emphasis, and shows how the sport is a character de- 
veloper of high quality and that while it furnishes amusement 

and outdoor play to thousands, it also gives a real discipline 
to its devotees in the incentive of success through hard work. 

While I very much doubt if there has ever been a figure in 
our American national game of baseball that has made such 
an impression and has done so much to popularize the sport 
as that of Babe Ruth, there have been other unique figures 
on the diamond whose fame has not been entirely clouded 
by the lapse of years, and whom the veteran baseball writer 
still brings into the picture occastonally. Of these men in the 
professional ranks, following the lead of A. G. Spalding, the 
man who did the most in those early days to organize and 
develop the game, there were of the old-timers “Pop” Anson 
and Mike Kelly, whose characteristic features made them 
stand out in the days when baseball was gaining rapid head- 
way and becoming popular as a professional sport. 

Adrian C. Anson was a big blond leader among leaders, and 
his name will always endure where baseball history is re- 
counted. Kelly was a dark, high-strung individualist, full of 
dynamic personality and wonderful “never-say-die” spirit, 
which shone at its best in difficulties. “Buck” Ewing was 
a sterling catcher, as good in general all-around work as Kelly 
but without his dynamic force. He was a 
natural hitter, fielder and base runner, be- 
sides being an excellent backstop... McGraw 
was a third baseman but a schemer, and his 
headwork accounted for much of the success 
of the: old Baltimore Orioles and later made 
him a star among managers. Lajoie was 
one of the picturesque figures of the diamond. 
I have seen him, when there was a suspicion 
that on his coming to bat the pitcher would 
pass him, pick out a long bat and then 
standing quite a little away from the-plate 
step up as the pitcher endeavored to put 
one well outside and reaching out the 
whole length of his arms and bat, drive 
the ball over the deep fielder’s head. 
Wagner was another man who made history on the dia- 
mond as a short-stop. His arms were abnormally long 
and although he had a massive frame he was agile and 
had a tremendous reach. I remember Radbourne, who 
was one of the original “iron men” in the pitcher’s box, 
and the way in which Providence used him for game after 
game when necessary. Little Willie Keeler, too, was a favorite 
of the bleachers,—small, lacking in muscular power but clever 
and one of the best bunters and place hitters that has ever 
graced the diamond. . 

It is hardly necessary to mention the more recent stars, 
like Ty Cobb and Tris Speaker, Eddie and Jimmie Collins, 
Walter Johnson, Sisler; and that idol of the fans, Christie 
Mathewson; and the recent star, Frisch. 

The point I wish to make is that history in the cases of all 
these men shows that in the intense competition of the diamond 
just as in the intense competition of life, it requires individual 
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initiative, bulldog pertinacity and the ability to rise above not 
only the competition of others but also the trials of circum- 
stances, for no one of these men came to the top without these 
characteristics. 

Although baseball began at the colleges in the late sixties, 
it did not at first acquire any large vogue. Some of the early 
comments, however, throw a light upon what the games must 
have looked like. For instance, there is a description of a 
pitcher named Strong at Yale, who, the report says, “showed 
great promise in the game against the Haymakers at Troy, 
“although it seems the Haymakers batted him for no less 
than forty-six bases!” 

A large volume, known as the “ Yale Book,” published in 
the late ’70’s, and evidently influenced by the disas- 
trous experience of the Yale nine the year the book 
was published, says, “It is a notable fact that college 
nines do best when the least is expected of them. It ,~ 
is confidence, unfortified by hard work and careful C 
training, that most surely issues in defeat.” 

One could almost repeat that to-day with profit to 
“sand-lot”’ nines, school nines and college nines. In 
fact, sometimes it applies to the Big Leagues as well. 
The story of the season that brought out this state- 
ment is interesting. Yale had what was believed to 
be a very inferior nine and one which was not sup- 
posed to stand a chance on the diamond, but in their 
first Harvard game they won by a score of 4 to 3, 


followed this up by defeating Trinity 25 too, Amherst T 


10 to o, Harvard 11 to 5; then, having won the 
Princeton series, went into the balance of. the Harvard series, 
which was three games out of five, with a most marked case of 
over-confidence, with the result that they lost three straight 
games to Harvard, first by a score of 11 to 3, second by a score 
of 9 to 2, and third by a score of 16 to 3. This was followed 
by another disastrous season which 
started well. But the lesson by that 
time was well learned and hard work 
and a modest spirit which taught 
them to believe only in that hard daily 
grind, brought about a, most remark- 
able result. For not only did they win 
in 1880 but began a series of successive 
victories almost without parallel, winning 
the Intercollegiate championship for seven 
years out cf the following eight. More- 
over, in 1880, they won eleven out of thir- 
teen games played against professionals. 
Turning back to the old days of Yale- 
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What Is the Matter With Baseball? 





By George J. Fisher, M. D. 


wants to. 
* * 
HE plays. because he has to. 
* * * 


a man. 
* * * 


PLAY develops vitality. 
* * * 
PLAY gives the boy capacity 
for deep emotion. 
* * * 
IT develops imagination. 
* * * 


IT creates enthusiasm. ' 
oa * « 


IT stimulates initiative. ' 
* * * 


PLAY is not merely play. 


* * * 





Rogers Hornsby 


IT is life. 


* * *€ 


BUT it must be the right kind of 
play. 


* * 


BASEBALL is a great game. < 


* * * 





* * * 
ITS ethics are low. 
* * * 
‘ THE umpire is hooted. 
Percy Haughton é . ” 


THE players are booed. 
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A BOY does not play only because he 


IT is the process by which he becomes 


BUT it is the least amateur of all our sports. 
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fF By Walter Camp 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Harvard rivalry, there are many stars—Blue and Crimson 
stars—of the diamond, who are well remembered, at the oc- 
casional reunions of their classes and their heroic deeds re- 
counted. Away back before the writer’s time there was 
Tom Hooker, the Yale pitcher, Archie Bush, the Harvard 
catcher, and James Barr Ames, the Harvard second baseman. 
Hooker became a prominent banker, and James Barr Ames 
professor at Harvard where he headed the Athletic Committee 
for many years. There were three great batteries in old-time 
Harvard-Yale baseball history who will be remembered by 
those who played against them or with them as long as there 
is any baseball history extant. Bentley, catcher, and Avery, 
pitcher, were the ones to turn the tables on Harvard in the 
days when baseball was a sort of side 
show to Intercollegiate rowing. Avery 
was the first of college pitchers to use the 
curved ball and his work, with that of 
Bentley, won the baseball series at Sara- 
toga for the Blue. Bentley was one of 
the first to hold a piece of rubber between 
his teeth as a protection in case of a foul tip. 
Then came Ernst and Tyng—Ernst the pitcher 
and Tyng the catcher, whose long run at Harvard 
spelt disaster to Yale nines for years. Tyng 
was the first to develop the mask fora catcher. 

Then came that well-remembered Yale 
battery, Alonzo Stagg, pitcher, and Jesse 
Dann, catcher. Stagg, now Athletic Direc- 
tor at the University of Chicago, played his 
first game against Harvard at third base on June 20, 1895, at 
Holmes Field, and it was a most discouraging adventure. 
He made no hits, contributed one error, and Harvard 
won by a score of 16 to 2. Onthe 29thof May the follow- 
ing year, he had a similar disastrous experience, laying 
at Holmes Field, Cambridge, and at a % 
right field he made no hits and one 
error and Harvard won by a score of 
14 to 2. But thereafter Stage’s star 
went into the ascendency and he had 
revenge upon the Crimson players for 
some years. 

Probably one of the brightest fig- 
ures in Yale’s baseball history was 
that of W. F. “Dutch” Carter, whose 
first appearance was as a catcher in 
’92. Thereafter he gravitated to pitcher 
and was a thorn in Harvard’s side 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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WE try to rattle the pitcher. 
x * * 
TO disconcert the players. 


* * * 


THIS is wrong. 
* 


* * 


IT is unsportsmanlike. 
* * ca 


4 Ayr is ungentlemanly. 
! x 





as \ a o*” 
P WE should change it. 
* ok * 
LET every boy help. 
* * * 
LEARN to lose. Learn to win. 
* * * 
PUT it on a higher plane. 
* * * 
MAKE it honest. ‘ % 
* * x 


MAKE it clean. 





* * * 
Dutch Reuther yraxe it sports- 
manlike. 
* * * 
PLAY the game but play 
it right. 
* * * 
MAKE it a game of which 
to be proud. 
* * 


MAKE American baseball 
contribute to American , 
character and be truly 
American. 






















Tris Speaker 








A Fish Story 


CONTEND that it takes a man of nerve to tell a fish 

story. Mine, after all, is only a very simple little tale, 

easily believed by those who know that animals are 

gifted with a certain amount of sagacity. The incident 
I am about to narrate was witnessed by everyone on board 
the United States Ship Scorpion, the 
vessel I had the honor to command dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War. 

The Scorpion was originally a yacht, 
called the Sovereign. She was purchased 
by the Government at the beginning of 
our war with Spain, and was converted 
into a cruiser. With her four five-inch 
guns, besides a number of rapid-fire 
guns, she was the heaviest armed con- 
verted vessel in the Navy. 

On july 1, 1898, she and the Osceola, 
also a converted cruiser, steamed into the 
harbor of Manzanillo through an un- 
known channel. This was done to avoid 
the mines in the regular entrances. We 
went in to attack the nine small Spanish 
gun-boats which were lying there at 
anchor. Before we were near enough to 
be able to do any damage to the boats, 
the shore batteries that surrounded the 
town opened fire. The orders to com- 
manding officers of all unprotected vessels 
strictly forbade them to expose their 
ships to the fire from shore. I there- 
fore was compelled to order a retreat. 

During this engagement, the Scorpion was struck eleven 
times on the hull and the spar deck was torn up in many 
places by pieces of shell which exploded overhead. The Scor- 





pion had one hundred and thirty persons on board in all. Not 
one was touched. One of the lieutenants had his sleeve ripped 
open from the shoulder down by a piece of shell, but did not 
receive a scratch. The Osceola had the same good luck. Yet 
the fire from the shore batteries was quite heavy, and large 
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A boal was lowered and 
the dead shark was 
lrought aboard 
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bodies of infantry used their Mauser rifles as long as the ships 
were within range. 

After this dash in and out again, the two vessels remained at 
anchor just outside the entrance in the hope that the gun-boats 


By the late Rear Admiral Adolph Marix, U. S. N. 
Illustrated by John O. Todahl 


would come out and attack them. No desire on their part to 
do so was shown. They did not fancy the big guns of the 
Scorpion. I felt so certain that they would make a night at- 
tack, as there were nine of them against our two, that during 
the time we remained at anchor there, all hands were kept on 
deck, ready for action, all 
night long. The day was 
then spent lounging, fishing 
or crabbing, which were the 
only pastimes for the men. 
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N THE second day there 

a steamer’s smoke was 
sighted in the direction of 
Santa Cruz, a town of im- 
portance about fifty miles to 
the westward. We hauled 
down our colors so as not 
to be recognized as Americans. As we were directly in line 
with the Islands, there was a good chance that the steamer 
would not see us until it was too late for her to escape. On she 
came. We soon made her out to be a small paddle-wheel 
steamer with a large barge in tow. Nearer and nearer she 
came. We already felt sure that we had a fine prize, when she 
was suddenly seen to turn around and black smoke began to 
belch out of her stack. This indicated that she was doing her 
best to escape. We opened fire, but she was too far away. 
I ordered the Osceola, a much lighter draft vessel than the 
Scorpion, to give chase. 

Captain Purcell of the Osceola at once slipped his cable and 
went after them full speed. We saw the Osceola gradually 
gaining. We also noticed that the steamer was making 
straight for the shoals. In about half an hour, the Osceola 
had them within range of her guns and began to fire. After 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


a few shots had been fired and had struck uncomfortably close 
for those on board the escaping vessels, the steamer cut the tow 
adrift and escaped over the shoals. Here the Osceola could not 
follow on account of her greater draft. 

The tow which had been set adrift was brought back. It 
turned out to be a fine steel barge laden with provisions, prin- 
cipally sea stores. There were also four dozen fowls and ten 
boxes of eggs. As the capture was made on the third day of 
July, I at once condemned the fowl and eggs and turned them 


water. The big shark was circling around the other one. Some 
of the men wanted to shoot him, but were forbidden to do so. 
The officers were anxious to see what he would eventually do. 
Besides this we had all begun to acquire a certain amount of 
respect for the animal on account of the way in which he had 
behaved. He continued to circle around the tail of the other 
shark at a tremendous speed. The circles became smaller and 
smaller. At last he touched it. The captured animal gave 
a quiver. This showed the big fellow that the other was still 
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over to the officers and men of 
both ships for their Fourth ot 
July dinner. It was this very din- 
ner, or rather the remains of the 
dinner which had been thrown 
overboard, that attracted the 
sharks. The fishing had not been 
bad and all our messes had been 
kept well supplied. But until now 
we had not been honored with the 
presence of sharks. After the 
Fourth of July dinner was over 
and the débris been thrown over- 
board, two enormous sharks were 
seen astern the vessel, making 
away with everything within sight. 
The smaller one of the two did 
most of the eating. It was never 
interfered with by the other, who 
only took an occasional bite. The 
men obtained permission from 
the executive officer to try to catch 
them and brought out the neces- 
sary gear. This consisted of a 
shark hook, a chain, and a line. 
The hook is like an ordinary 
fish-hook but about twenty times 
aslarge. The line is of nine-thread 
stuff, with a chain for three feet 
from the hook. This chain is for 





HE. stories by Rear Admiral Marix of 

incidents that occurred during his service 
in the United States Navy have created so 
much enthusiasm among the readers of Boys’ 
Lire that the Editors are negotiating to obtain 
other tales of the kind which he may have 
written. Doubtless the following facts about 
the life and achievement of this distinguished 
officer will be of interest to our readers. 

Rear Admiral Marix graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 
in 1868 and his subsequent service in the 
Navy marked him as one of its brilliant men. 

He put the battle-ship Maine in commission 
and was executive officer when the ship was 
blown up in Havana harbor on Feb. 15, 1898. 
He was Judge Advocate of the Court of 
Inquiry which investigated the destruction of 
the Maine, being selected for this duty by 
President McKinley. 

He commanded the gunboat Scorpion in the 
war with Spain and for conspicuous bravery 
and his efficient operations during the attack 
on Manzanillo he was advanced two numbers. 
President McKinley appointed him Captain 
of the Port of Manila and he was later Chief 
of the Bureau of Coast Guard and Transpor- 
tation in the Philippine Islands. 

His last command was the Flagship Min- 
neapolis. He was known as an authority 


alive. He repeated this per- 
formance, beginning with wide 
circles and working closer and 
closer. Then he touched it 
the second time. The captured 
animal again showed signs of 
life. He then shot off for about 
ten yards and took a quick dive 
down completely out of sight. 
We were wondering what would 
happen next, when he came up 
from below with a rush, head 
first, close to the other shark. 
He was carried up high enough 
out of the water to reach the 
lower end of the line and bit it 
off just above the chain. Both 
disappeared into the water. 
Nothing more was seen of either 
until about a half-hour later, 
when the white belly of the dead 
shark was seen on the surface 
nearly a mile away from the 
ship. A boat was lowered and 
it was brought aboard. 

It proved to be a roe shark. 
We all felt convinced that the 
other animal was its mate. 

The courtesy which the 
larger shark had shown his 
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the purpose of preventing the July 11, 1919. 
animal from biting off the line 





on Navigation and Maritime law. He died 


mate while feeding in the 
water, as well as his attach- 








and escaping. 

Very little trouble was experi- 
enced in hooking one of the sharks. The smaller one went for 
the bait immediately after it touched the water. As soon as 
caught, the fish put up a tremendous fight. The line had to be 
let out half a dozen times before it was weakened enough to be 
hauled near the ship without the danger of carrying it away. 

All this time the larger shark was following the one that had 
been caught. He plainly showed his great concern. It was 
one of the most remarkable things of the kind that had ever 
been witnessed by anyone on board. After the captured shark 
had been hauled up some distance, it was necessary to belay 
the line in order to shift the block higher up. The creature 
was then half out of the water and appeared to be at least 
eight feet in length. The upper end of the chain was there- 
fore no less than seven feet above the surface of the 





Jefferson’s Bird 


|S -coemgrnr cigar” pets of late years would appear to have 
been canine. ‘“‘Laddie Boy” has been supplanted by 
another dog, and we all remember “Pete,” President Roose- 
velt’s strenuous favorite, who “treed” the French Ambassador, 
coming one afternoon for his game of tennis at the White 
House. 
Turning the pages of a book that ill deserves its fate, being 
now out of print, ‘The First Forty Years of Washington 
Society,” we find the following account of Thomas Jefferson’s 
feathered friend, which seems to bear out the writer’s conten- 
tion for the exceeding tenderness of heart of that great man. 
. Describing the “cabinet,” Jefferson’s favorite room in the 
“Palace,” as it was then often called, Mrs. Smith (wife, by the 
way, of the editor of the famous “National Intelligencer’’) 
tells of its spaciousness, the walls adorned with maps, globes, 
charts, books, etc., its long table, in the drawers of which were 
kept, besides ‘articles appropriate to the place,” a set of 
carpenter’s tools and a small set of garden implements, “from 
the use of which he derived much amusement,” she goes to the 
window recesses, filled with stands for flowers and plants, 
which it was his “delight to attend.” Here, among the 
roses and geraniums, was suspended the cage of his ‘‘favor- 
ite mockingbird.” “This bird he cherished with peculiar 
fondness,” she tells us, “not only for its melodious powers, 
but for its uncommon intelligence and affectionate disposi- 
tion, of which qualities he gave surprising instances. It was 
the constant companion of his solitary and studious hours. 
Whenever he was alone he opened the cage and let the bird 
fly about the room, where after flitting for a while from one 
object to another, it would alight on his table and regale 
him with its sweetest notes, or perch on his shoulder and take 
its food from his lips. Often when he retired to his chamber 
it would hop up the stairs after him and while he took his 
siesta, would sit on his couch and pour forth its melodious 
Strains. How he loved this bird!” 
The exquisite head of Jefferson, by Gilbert Stuart 
(Concluded on page 49) 
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amet ment and sagacity, were most 
extraordinary. 











































The shark was 


curried up high 
enough out of the 
water to reach the 
lower end of the 
line and bite it off 
just above the chain 












S A BOY of ten I had shaken hands with Spotted Tail, 
a great Sioux Chieftain, when he came east with some 
ten sub-chiefs to see the “Great Father’’ at Washing- 
ton, and a year later a Chippewa Chief had stayed 
over night at our home, but he was not a blanket Indian and 
wore no feathers, so he made but little impression on my 
juvenile mind. But I do remember distinctly that a friend 
of ours presented him with a very fine shot gun and that it 
was my boyish hope that burglars would enter the house 
that night so that the noble red man would give voice to a 
war whoop and cause them to retreat in utter confusion. 

My father was always interested in the Indian and belonged 
to several organizations formed to aid him and to point out 
to him the path to peace and happiness. For you must 
know that in early times the Indian had been treated pretty 
shabbily by the white man, so that he was not perhaps wholly 
to blame for rising in his wrath at times and going on the war 
path. A good many of the early settlers and frontiersmen 
believed that a good Indian was a dead Indian and proceeded 
to carry out their theory with an exhibition of marksmanship. 
At an early age I became a staunch supporter of the Red 
Man in his quest for fair treatment at the hands of his white 
brother. 

My father’s interest in his welfare gave us the opportunity 
to collect various ornaments and implements used by the 
Redskin in his native haunts. I remember cavorting around 
the back yard wearing a Sioux war bonnet, while I brandished 
a tomahawk, to the envy of my playmates, and wearing 
moccasins of gorgeous pattern over my shoes. I was forever 
daubing my face with water colors and wearing about my 
head flannel bands ornamented with chicken or turkey feathers. 
The various tones and tints were to denote my moods. Red 
for extreme anger, yellow for bravery, white and blue for 
peace and black denoting sorrow and despair. I made an 
Indian drum and emjtting dismal howls tried to enact the 
roll of a medicine man, using my younger brother as the 
patient. I remember his once sailing into me and landing 
on my nose when I tried to operate on his anatomy with a 
very blunt table knife. 

During President Grant’s administration my father was 
appointed to office in the Interior Department. A part of 
his duty was to visit various tribes throughout the country 
and inspect and report on the conditions and progress of the 
Government’s wards. On several of the trips I accompanied 
him, being then fifteen. 

Several of the trips were of but a month’s duration. I 
remember going among the “remnants”’ of the once powerful 
Iroquois or Six Nations in New York State. There was a 
mere handful of these great tribes left and at Niagara Falls 
I visited at the home of General Parker, a Senaca Indian who 
was on Grant’s staff at the surrender of Lee’s army at Appo- 
matox Court House. The big warrior showed us around his 
little garden and picked a bunch of flowers for me. Then a 
week later I saw and talked with what was literally the last of 
the Mohicans. Imagine my chagrin and disappointment 
after reading Cooper’s stirring tale of Uncas and Chingagook 
to find a dilapidated specimen in a ragged suit of cast-off 
clothing, and if I remember rightly, given to chewing tobacco. 
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To this day I have not been able to 
erase the unpleasant memory. 

The crowning event came in due time. I 
called home from boarding school and told to make 
ready for a long trip, six months or maybe longer. 
I was to go among real Indians, those with feathers, 
paint and beaded blankets. 

The Poncas, a small tribe of some thousand souls, 
were to leave their Reservation in South Dakota and 
travel by wagon train to their new home in the Indian 
Territory (now Oklahoma). The trip would take at least 
three or four months. Just imagine belonging to such an 
aggregation. Buffalo Bill’s Wild West was not in it. 

The “Great Father” at Washington had decided 
that the Poncas must move. They were on one side 
of the Missouri River and the Sioux, their enemies, 
were on the other side, and the Sioux, outnumbering 
the Poncas, made incessant raids in which they stole 
their neighbor’s ponies and occasionally shot and scalped 
the defenders. 
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Hurricane, six feet tall and straight as an arrow, was 
au ideal Indian 


HE caravan was encamped near Colombus, Mebraska, 

when we joined them. As we got off the train we beheld 
a delegation of some fifty of the most gorgeously arrayed 
Indians one could possibly imagine mounted on spirited 
ponies, resplendent in feathers and bells, dancing hither and 
thither, a veritable moving picture of animation and color. 
The old Chiefs, in their war bonnets, were gathered on the 
station platform. The young bucks sat their ponies and 
“milled” them hither and thither as they droned a chant of 
welcome in a subdued tone. 

My father was greeted by the older men and I was appro- 
priated by several of the younger, and such handsome, 
gorgeously decorated youngsters you never could imagine. 
Two of them were sons of Old White Eagle, the head chief, 
their ages twenty-two and twenty-four. Hurricane, the 
younger of the two, immediately fascinated me. To my 
mind, he was the ideal Indian, six feet tall, as straight as an 
arrow with as handsome a face as one could find among the 
Greek gods. 

He wore two eagle plumes, showing that he had defeated 
two warriors in battle. His long black hair was braided in 
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side locks and wrapped about with bright red flannel. He 
wore a necklace of bear’s claws. His upper body was clothed 
in a buckskin jacket of exquisite workmanship on which beads 
and porcupine quills of colorful patterns were heavily em-} 
broidered. His leggings and moccasins were covered with | 
similar design. He had brought an extra pony for me to ride 
to the camp. I begged to be excused. He insisted. | 
pleaded ....no, he would not listen. I appealed to my 

father and he decided I should show my sporting blood by 

riding with the “bunch.” ; 

Ye Gods! I had never ridden over a mile and that at a 
walk during my whole life. But I mounted the charger and 
with a cavalcade of half a hundred warriors I was escorted 
to the camp. How they laughed as I bounced from one side 
to the other, clinging to the pommel of the big Mexican saddle 
and losing a stirrup every other “‘jounce,” as my painted 
partners set the pace and galloped at top speed, singing and 
uttering their Indian calls as we flew along. Oh! if my school 
mates could have seen me then. 

As we neared the camp the women and children came out 
of their tepees to see us. A flock of Indian girls came running 
toward us, I concluded in compliment to me, but, as I after- 
ward found out, it was to see how I rode and when I finished 
my mad ride with a bump that almost sent me over the 
pony’s head, they laughed and scampered back to their elders. 

Our tents, two in number, one to sleep and the other to 
eat in, were pitched at one end of the village, an open space 
around which the camp was made. 

Our cook, a big colored boy, with the luminous name of 
Joseph Moon, had prepared the supper and we fell to as soon 
as we had distributed our luggage. Having satisfied the 
inner man, Father and I sat contemplating the scene before 
us, and he told me that I was then and there part of an en- 
campment of a tribe who kept to their old dress and customs 
as much as any of American Indians did at that time. As 
the light in the western sky faded the tepees lighted up and 
soon from the lower end of the camp came the faint boom- 
boom-boom of the dance drum. That meant they were 
going to have a dance. 


URRICANE suddenly loomed out of the twilight, and 

how an Indian could “loom” was always a mystery to 
me. Many a time I have been looking into the darkness. 
Not a sound could I hear and suddenly an Indian would face 
me,—where he came from I could never make out. I could 
invariably hear and see a white man when he approached 
but not so with the Indians. It gave me the “creeps” on 
many an occasion. 

The Chief’s son had come to take me to the dance. He 
could talk quite a little English and I concluded that White 
Eagle had delegated him to be my tutor and teach me the 
Indian’s ways. I was a willing student from the hour he 
took me in charge. ‘“ You say Wah-che-ga-ka. That dance 
in Ponca.” So I said ‘‘ Wah-che-ga-ka” over and over and 
that was the first word of many that Hurricane taught me. 
That splendid Indian! How many times I have thought of 
him since, clean in body and mind, truthful, devoted and 
brave, abhorring all that was vicious and mean in his own 
race and mine, never once breaking his word with me 
and on several occasions shielding me from harm, continually 
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by my side as protector when he feared I might be in 
danger. 

The dance was a small affair, as they say in society, not 
more than twenty young braves taking part, but the fire glow 
on their naked bodies, the grace,of movement and the intense 
feeling they threw into the ceremony—for all these dances 
are ceremonies and have a profound meaning—made it 
doubly interesting to me. Hurricane stripped off his 
finery and joined heartily with his tribesmen. He was 
a splendid specimen of young manhood, so cleanly was 
he built. I noticed that none of the dancers had a bicep 
development as the men do nothing that calls that muscle 
into play, but the chest, leg and thigh muscles were beauti- 
fully moulded. 

On the way back to my abode the young warrior informed 
me that “some day soon, about four moons (four months) 
Ponca have the sun dance,”’ then I would see the big religious 
ceremony of the Red Man. 

That night I spread the straw for my bed on the soft ground, 
arranged my blankets, crawled in and was lulled to sleep by 
the distant booming of the dance drum. 

Before sun up the camp was astir as the Indian is an early 
riser. Little spirals of smoke curled upward from tepee and 
tent. Breakfast was prepared by the squaws, whilst little 
boys of ten and twelve scampered over the prairie rounding 
up the ponies and driving them into the camp so that they 
would be ready for the start. To see a half-nak.1 youngster 
of ten grab a cavorting mustang by the lariat, undo the foot 
hobble, climb up on the pony’s back and thumping its ribs 
with his little moccasined feet, dash off and “cut out’’ several 
horses and herd them in just the direction he desired was 
something of an eye-opener to a pale face “intellectual’’ of 
fifteen. 

The squaws and young girls set about packing the sleeping 
robes and cooking utensils and taking down the tepees, rolling 
the canvas and placing it in the big Studebaker wagons. 
Each family had a wagon. Into this the youngsters scrambled. 
The men saddled their ponies and formed a body guard some 
three hundred strong. Plumes waved, red and white blankets 
flapped in the breeze, sleigh bells jingled, and, led by a 
grizzled old frontiersman who acted 
as guide, the long procession moved 
across the plains. 


ES, we had the covered wagon but 
not the type of the early 
forties. At the head of the pro- 
cession was our wagon with two 
stunning big stallions driven 
by a plainsman in_buck- 
skin shirt and breeches, his 
long hair surmounted by a 
slouch hat of spreading brim. 
We had some twenty of these 
men along. They .were the 
teamsters and herders. <A 
hundred head of steers were 
driven along to supply us with % 
meat. With the blacksmith 
and carpenter, these men, in 
their wagons followed ours,— 
then came the long line of 
family vehicles while at the 
tail end of the procession 
plodded the herd with its 
attendant cowboys. Flanking 
this vast cavalcade, on either 
side, rode the three hundred 
chiefs and warriors in their Sunday best, and, nestled in a 
spirited bunch of some twenty or more young men, I rode on 
a spotted little mustang. 

I had donned a pair of brown overalls, flannel shirt, broad 
brimmed hat and boots. But oh, that first day! At the 
noon halt I simply tumbled from my saddle and at sundown 
when we pitched camp for the night I had to be lifted off 
my charger and helped to my tent. Sam, the driver of 


Little Bull plays he is a bear 
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our wagon, had pity on me and urged me to get on board 
and ride with him, but no, my fighting blood was up and 
I stuck it out. At the end of the week I was in fine fettle 
and nothing could induce me to swap the saddle for a seat 
in any wagon. 

Far ahead of the wagon train I rode with my “gang,” 
suddenly a jack rabbit, the size of a small donkey, so it seemed, 
would start ahead of us and then a mad dash of the entire 
posse, helter skelter, we whooped and yelled and for a mile or 
two we kept close behind the fleet footed rodent. Then he’d 
flash a farewell with his uplifted tail and leave us as if we were 
standing still. The long-legged animal was only toying with 
us. We would pull in our ponies, look foolishly at one another 
and laugh at our predicament. Then we would rest until 
the wagon train overtook us. 


"Te impression that I had of the Indian was the limited 
one that most white folks have. That he was always 
stern, stately and deadly serious: that he posed on particular 
bits of chosen ground, and only exhibited activity when he 
was hunting game or slaying his adversary. In a very short 
time I found that he was extremely human and that a tribe 
had as many individuals as Main Street. : 

In this particular encampment there were men so totally 
different in character, looks and methods that one almost 
lost sight of the fact that they were Indians. White Eagle, 
the head chief was typically Indian, dignified and reserved, 
while Big Necklace, a sub-chief, was always nosing around to 
strike a bargain and he generally got the best end of it. He 
had more ponies than any Indian in the tribe and he got them 
through tricky dealing. He was over six feet in height and 
one day he followed me around continually urging me to 
trade a silk handkerchief I possessed for a badly burned pipe 
of red stone. When I tried to shake him off he called me a 
mean boy. 

Pierre Mischel, a stalwart half-breed, pitched his tepee 
apart from the full bloods, considering himself superior to 
them. He boasted of his white blood, yet he got drunk on 
every occasion and was a dangerous man when in his cups, 
so that he was let severely alone by his fellows. Indians do 








Whooping and yelling in a 1. ad dash after a jack rabbit 


not fight among themselves. This is an unwritten law that 
they obey rigidly for the reason that every male adds to the 
fighting strength of the tribe and that life must be preserved. 
I have seen two young warriors dispute while they trembled 
with rage, their hands upon their hunting knives ready to 
draw and slash and at a word from an elder turn their backs 
on each other and walk away. 

The joker in this tribe was a small Indian, Little Bull, by 
name. He had the reputa- 
tion of being the funny man 
in the settlement. He 
amused the children by 
pulling his blanket over his 
head and creeping on all 
fours like a bear. He would 
play jokes on his compan- 
ions and his remarks and 
witticisms were always good 
foc a laugh. One specially 
favored pastime of his was 
to ridicule some overdressed 
dandy, cause him to follow 
in pursuit. Then he’d stop 
suddenly and falling on alli 
fours cause his pursuer to 
go flying over his head. 
Little Bull was poor. He 
had neither wife nor pony, 
but he was always welcome 
at meal time in any tepee. 






I bent my body 
forward and 
pounded 

the turf / 


There were several artists in the tribe. Though most 
Indians draw after a fashion, Wa-bah-ezee (Yellow Picker) 
stood above the rest. His designs and colorings were superior 
to any of the others; his special pleasure was to have me 
draw an outline for him and he would paint it. 

Old Jah-thing-gah-Kah, the medicine 
man, was rather shy and kept away from 
us. He probably felt that we regarded 


—¥ him as a downright fraud and when I 


pleaded with him to let me see him work 
a cure he tried to scare me by 
telling me that if I ever looked 
on while he was “doing medi- 
cine” the evil spirit what came 
out of the sick man would enter 
my body and make me sick. 
But at the first opportunity I 
- sneaked into a tepee one night, 
while he was performing, saw 
the whole show before I was 
discovered and fired out with 
all the denunciations utterable 
in the Ponca language. 
A young Indian lay stretched 
on his blanket suffering from a 
slight fever. The medicine 
man shaking his rattle danced 
several times around him. 
Then falling upon his knees be- 
side the patient he placed his 
lips upon the boy’s chest and 
drew his breath in with a long 
drawn _ sound, such as a 
syphon makes. Then inserting his face into a bowl of 
water standing beside him he began “blowing bubbles.” 
When he had finished he drew from the water several long 
strips of sinew, this was the evil spirit he had removed 
from the stricken-youth. How the eyes of the boy opened 
with surprise and seeming gratitude. But I had noticed that 
the sinew was in the bowl before the old humbug began his 
treatment. The boy recovered, fear had been dissipated, and 
health returned. ‘ 


T WAS during a terrific thunder storm that the old medicine 
man showed his courage and faith in his mission. We were 
making our evening camp. The sun was just setting when 
great banks of angry clouds came hurling from the north ac- 
companied by incessant lightning and rolling thunder. The 
squaws began to trench about the tepees. The ponies were 
hobbled and driven out on the prairie. The tent and tepee 
poles were doubly lashed to make them firm as we waited for 
the storm. From the far end of the encampment came a long- 
drawn wail. Stripped, except for his breech cloth, and carrying 
his medicine sticks Jah-thing-gah-Kah passed around each 
tepee and tent in the outfit, and as the deluge burst upon us 
he knelt on a mound quite near our tent where we could see 
him plainly as the hail and rain beat upon him. He gashed his 
bared breast with sharp rocks until the blood streamed from 
the wounds, wailing his chant in a seeming fit of frenzy. This 
he continued until the storm abated, when he was half carried 
to his tepee so weak was he from his self-inflicted injuries. 
He was offering his own blood as a sacrifice to the Great 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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+ HERE are you, Dick? Are you all right? 
Ken Adams was rubbing his shoulder. The 
fingers of his other hand were clutching to steady 
himself on the planks under his sprawling body. 
His eyes vainly tried to penetrate the lime-laden darkness 
about him in the hold of the old schooner, Ella. 
“T went to sleep in a bunk—and here I am—out—too!”’ 
Dick Ward replied with the nervous, half-frightened laugh 
of a boy who realizes an impending unknown danger and is 
trying to bluff it. 
““Where’s your Uncle Craig, Ken?” 
Brower?” “Is Joe Gloom down here?” 
son can tell!” 


“How about Captain 
“Maybe Mr. Jame- 


rhe schooner was pitching furiously now. There was in- 
tense excitement among the score of boys who had been 
suddenly waked up. The hold, dimly lighted by one single 


* ship’s lantern, seemed darker and more fearsome than ever as 


the shadows, dim dusky formless shadows of the boys, wavered 
with the wild pitching of the boat. 

Suddenly the hatch opened slowly, carefully. A thin streak 
of light, even if it were only from a pocket flash, was a welcome 
sight tothe boys. They watched the space widen with the sliding 
back of the hatch. Peering down now was Craig Kennedy. 

“Anybody hurt, Ken?” 

“Oh, a few bruises. Some of us were thrown out of the 
bunks. What’s the matter, Uncle Craig?” 

Craig’s voice and manner were reassuring, though grave 
and serious. “‘ Keep your heads, scouts. You'll need them. 
Here’s a chance for every boy of you to show what’s in him. 
We’re in the midst of one of the worst summer squalls I’ve 
ever seen on the sound. It came up faster than even Captain 
Brower counted on.” 

““Hear it rain! And the waves! Look, the water’s even 
running in down the ladder from the hatch!” 

Outside, the wind was howling through the rigging, hurling 
angry defiance at the patched and mildewed sails. 

Captain Brower, Joe Banks, Craig and I had had to work 
fast. Just a few minutes before the storm broke, and some 
time after the boys had gone down to the hold to sleep, we 
four had been peering out at the expanse of Block Island Sound. 
The captain had eyed us with a warning. 

“I’m nocroaker, Mr. Kennedy. But when the sea is velvet 
—like purty dark green velvet—I begins to look for trouble!” 
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In spite of continued calls there was not a sign of life on her 


I had looked up at the sky. There were a few stars shining 
directly over us. But in the northwest there was a suspicious 
blackness Suddenly we were in the midst of the storm. 

The Ella heeled over to starboard. Our safety depended 
on giving immediate attention to the canvas the Filla was still 
carrying in our effort by night sailing to make the leg from 
Fisher’s Island to Nantucket. 


T WAS early in July. Ken Adams had been so enthusiastic 
over the Sea Scout Camp at Nonowantuc, on the north 

shore of Long Island, that both Craig and I had been anxious 
to join in and help the scoutmaster, Joe Banks, get settled. 
Pitching the tents, odd bits of carpentry and painting, all sorts 
of labors had occupied us for some days. Then there had 
been the hustle of getting the old schooner, chartered for the 
summer, in readiness for the first cruise up in New England. 

The Ella was really an old oyster schooner, with a “kicker,” 
a heavy-duty marine engine that was not anything for speed 
but could be depended on to carry her along nicely in a calm. 

Captain Brower came from a family of Long Island sea 
captains. Tall, lean, big-boned, capable of backing an argu- 
ment conclusively with two hard fists, he was a man who not 
only expected obedience; he got it. Yet he was scrupulously 
honest and fair in his dealings with the world. 

As for Joe Banks, the scoutmaster, he was as clean a speci- 
men of manhood as I ever saw. The boys loved him not only 
for his athletic attainments, but he commanded their respect 
for his intellect and judgment. He had a sense of humor, too, 
only sometimes it seemed a trifle grim. They might some- 
times call him Joe “Gloom.” But he was their pal, their hero 
when it came to tight places. 

It was the night of the third of July that the Ella ran into, 
or rather was overtaken by, the storm. 

Slickers, ponchos, sou’wester hats, all sorts of things were 
dug out of the darkness. Banks was everywhere in the hold, 
‘now, seeing that every boy was supplied with his life belt in 
case of emergency. On deck, Captain Brower, clinging for 
dear life to anything for support, was looking after the boats, 
seeing that they were ready to be got over the side quickly, 
if the worst came. 

The boys were now in little silent groups. There was no 
laughter, only a subdued remark now and then. 

There was that thrill of silence that makes the heart beat 
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fast, that makes one think of all the weak and ignoble things 
he has done, overshadowing the good. The things of which we 
are ashamed have a surprising persistence in the mind as one 
approaches a zero hour. 

“Cap and Joe Gloom aren’t saying much,” I caught Ken’s 
whisper to Dick. ‘But I just heard Cap tell Uncle Craig we 


. were already blown far off our course—out in the ocean!” 


“Gosh! 
enough. 

At each successive roller that the Ella was now meeting 
we could feel the resounding thud as the boat plunged from 
the last frothy wave into the lacy crest of another oncoming 
mountain of water. It was not exactly reassuring. Even the 
boys had sensed how we were trying to keep up their morale. 

“T don’t know what my folks’d say—but I know what I'd 
say if I was with ’em, now!” 

Sleep was out of the question. Still the gale blew, never 
abating for a moment its intensity. 

Ken was trying to keep up his spirits, with something of the 
grimness of Joe “Gloom’s” humor. Craig, in the hold, had 
asked him why he didn’t climb into one of the empty ham- 
mocks down there, swinging with the motion of the schooner. 

“T’m so busy waiting for the worst that I’d be disappointed 
if I should shut my eyes and miss any of it!” 

The discipline of the boys was wonderful. They were all 
eager to help and the intelligent help that was given promised a 
remarkable cruise if only we could get safely through this gale. 

“Where are we now?” asked Ken of Captain Brower on one 
of his visits below. 


What would my folks say?” Dick spoke bravely 


HE captain, who had been looking at the timbers and 
caulking, did not reply at first. He tried to camouflage 
his silence as defective hearing in the wind and thudding of 
the waves as the bow plunged into them. 
“‘She’s blown out to sea some, hasn’t she?” persisted Ken 
Still no answer. 
There was a moment’s lull. 
** Are we in Block Island Sound yet?” 
“No. . Out in the Atlantic!” 
“You didn’t expect to do that to-night, did you?” 
Again the captain did not hear. 
“ Are you worried about it, Captain?” cut in David, timor- 
ously. 
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“No!” Captain Brower’s answer was a growl that sounded 
in defiance, far above the elements. 

The next moment came a crash and an ominous rumble on 
the deck overhead—and a call from Craig above the wind. 

Captain Brower leaped up the ladder followed by us all. 
I expected at least to see the mainmast down or the bowsprit 
torn loose. 

There was Kennedy at the wheel. He could not leave it. 
Banks was trying frantically to hold back a huge water barrel 
on the deck. It had been lashed in a cradle. The cradle had 
shifted and the lashing torn loose. Banks seized an oppor- 
tunity to lash the barrel again. I sprang overtohim. But the 
two of us with the slippery footing of the deck were unable 
to hold it long enough. The next moment it had broken loose 
again. 

‘Every time the boat rolled, the hogshead full of fresh water 
rolled with tremendous force first against the port rail, then 
across the deck against the starboard. It was likely sooner or 
later to tear away a rail, do some serious damage, perhaps, to 
the sides of the schooner herself. 

Ken and Dick Ward were almost crushed by it, as Craig 
sought to swing the Ella so that the barrel would stay on one 
side or the other. I thought of the incident vividly described 
by Victor Hugo, when the great cannon broke loose on ship- 
board, crushing the crew like a juggernaut. 

Ken had seized an iron pin wrenched from something about 
the capstan. 

“Come on! Try it again!” panted Banks. 

We got the hogshead against the starboard rail again. I 
thought Ken’s lever was a poor one to hold it in place. 

“Hold it!” cried Ken eagerly. 

He had no idea of using it as a lever. Instead, he was beat- 
ing on the bung. With a few blows he smashed it in. 

Again the barrel broke loose. But each time now that it 
rolled, water poured out of the broken bung. 

We watched it. Ken’s ingenuity and quick thought had 
made it just an empty hogshead. We edged it back on its 
cradle and lashed it. 

It seemed as though our battle with the barrel had been 
an omen. 


B deagrd was the high point of the storm. By three o’clock 
it had abated so that one could see the clouds scudding 
over the firmament of stars. We put the boys to bed again, 
perhaps to sleep. . . . 

But the first streaking of a glorious clear dawn in the 
East brought voices below. 

“Dick—are you awake yet?” It was Ken’s voice. “Some 
Fourth of July! That thunder and lightning last night beat 
all the bombs and rockets I ever saw!” 

There was only a sleepy grunt from Ken’s nearest neighbor 
in the bunks. Ken was wide awake and wanted someone to 
talk to. But the worry and the strenuous exercise of the night 
before had made the boys dead tired. 

Another sleepy grunt. With a laugh Ken looked at the 
other scouts asleep in the hold. 

Up the ladder he mounted, lifted the hatch and peered about 
curiously. He felt a little disappointed, a sudden letting down 
in intensity of feeling. The hours of the storm were the hours 
he would always remember, thrill, and laugh over. Ken 
had just passed through one of his big moments. Now things 
were decidedly tame. { 

Over the wheel he saw Craig ‘alking to the Captain. 
“Hello!” he called with a grin. 

“What! You up already? Sea-sick?” 

Captain Brower had a certain respect in his voice ‘now when 
he talked to Ken. Ken’s quickness and willingness the night 
before had left a lasting impression on the old salt. 

“No. Ican’tsleep. I expected so much trouble last night— 
and didn’t get it—I rather feel up in the air.” 

Out over the clear blue of the morning sea after the storm 
we watched the sun lighting up the crests of the swells and 
deepening the blue shadows of the troughs. 

“You wouldn’t think it could get even as quiet as this so 
quickly,” observed Ken. He was watching the swells comin 
on smoothly, only to dash in feathery spray on 
the bow. “You know, Uncle Craig, those swells 
make me think of myself. I start the day to do 
everything a good scout should do. I havea 
good start—just like that nice roller out there 
Now watch it. Something goes wrong— 
and my good start is broken—just like 
that wave—see the other one spilling 
all over the first and breaking it*up? 
That’s the way it is with me. I make 
a dozen starts a day. I try mighty 
hard. But there’s always something 
comes along—breaks it all up!” 

“We're all that way, lad,” remarked 
Captain Brower, his gaze far-away, out 
over the waters. ‘But the thing about 
you is you don’t stop. You keep on 
starting.” 

The Captain let Craig have the wheel. 
He had his powerful binoculars in his 
hand as he faced the ocean, his body 
leaning against the cabin of the 
schooner. On the cabir roof he rested 
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his elbows to steady his body in the motion of the boat as it 
plunged its way ahead. 

He lowered the marine glasses and focussed them more 
sharply. Suddenly he gave something between a grunt and 
a gasp. He straightened up, an incredulous, almost startled, 
expression on his face. 

“What is it, Captain?” I asked as we all looked at a speck 
on the horizon. 

Captain Brower made a motion for us to be silent. He 
looked again, more intently than before. Then he shoved the 
glasses into Ken’s hands. 

“You got good young eyes. What ye see?” 

It was only a few seconds before Ken was peering also. I 
saw a puzzled look on his face, too. 

“What yesee, lad?” Captain Brower wasleaning over, hands 
on his knees, watching Ken. 

Ken passed the glasses to Craig, rubbed his eyes vigorously 
as if he were afraid he was still asleep, dreaming, or his vision 
was faulty in some way. . 

“Captain, it looks like one of those old Revolutionary 


frigates I see in pictures in the school histories! Am I dream- 


ing—or do I really see it?” 

Captain Brower was running his hands through his iron 
gray hair. “I hope it be real, lad! I’m glad ye see it, too. I 
was thinkin’ it might be my great-grandfather, Cap’n Lem 
Brower, of the first American navy—in one o’ them frigates— 
come for me to jine him!” 


pee looked from the glasses to us, quickly. ‘‘No use 
wondering what it is, Captain. That ship is in distress! 
We have some work cut out for us this morning. I 
think she is leaking badly, too. She is listing 
already. What shall we do first, Captain?” 

“Lay our course over toward her—overtake my 
grandfather’s ghost! Folks say ye shouldn’t follow 
a ghost ship. But it can’t hurt us to have a look. 
Nary a ship like that have I ever see afloat 
and out of a book! But—thare she be! 
We'll get closer.” 

Ken ran to the hatchway. “Hey, fellows! 
Get out, quick. Come up! We're going to 
the rescue of a ship that’s 
sinking. Hurry. You can see 
her by this time.” 

From the hold came voices, 
varied and discordant. It 
seemed only a minute before 
they were climbing up the 
ladder to the deck. There 
were more bare brown backs 
visible than _ shirts. One 
couldn’t think of clothes when a 
ship was sinking. 


He had no idea of using it as a 
lever. Hewas beating on the bung 


{t would have been impossible to answer all the 
questions that were hurled at us. Craig, Banks and 
I set the boys to work. Everything was done to 
make the old Ella travel as fast as she had ever 
travelled before. 
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It was not long before we could plainly see that we were 
overtaking the ship. No longer was she a speck. She was a 
real ship—an old one, it is true, but real. 

There was what looked like a comparatively high hull, 
with fine lines. Her bow sprit was long and at a high angle. 
She had three masts, square-rigged. There was an unbe- 
lievable amount of rigging for these days. Yet there was not 
a yard of canvas spread on her. Following with the eye along 
the hull could be distinguished now what looked like a row of 
old fashioned gun ports. 

“There’s an old American flag on her!” exclaimed Ken, with 
the glass. “Thirteen stripes—and thirteen stars!” 

Above all there was every indication that the ship was in 
distress of some kind. 

“Mr. Kennedy,” muttered Captain Brower, “I can’t think 
things are right! We oughtn’t to be seeing things like that 
to-day. .A frigate on the Fourth of July may have been all 
right in 1776—but now—TI don’t like it!”” The honest old face 
of the Captain was genuinely worried and harassed. “It’s 
the rule of the sea, though, boys. When ye see a ship in dis- 
tress, give a hand, though the devil himself be on it to squeeze 
yer fingers!” 

Every moment as we came nearer we could make her out 
better. We could make out the yard arms for the courses, or 
lowest, sails, those which were usually hauled up in action, 
the topsails, and the topgallant sails. The lighter sails over- 
head were usually also furled in action. All were furled now. 
Then we could make out where were the jibs and spankers. 

“Why,” I exclaimed, at my turn at the giasses, “that 
main, or gun deck, seems to have a complete bat- 
tery. And on what chey used to call that upper, 
the spar deck, are guns forward and aft. As we 
come nearer I can make out the raised quarter deck 
and, in the bow, the bow-chasers in the fo’castle.” 

Kennedy nodded. ‘She seems to be modeled 
after the best French practice of a hundred and fifty 
years ago. See how her sides at the top tumble 
home, slightly?” 

“T s’pose you know the sailing frigate in the 
old navies,” put in Captain Brower, “had about 
the same place as cruisers in our times. Sloops, 
frigates, and line-of-battle ships, there were. I 
was reading onct Lord Nelson called ’em the eyes 
of the fleet. They were the scouts,” he nodded, 
looking the boys over. 


OW we could see not a sign of life aboard. She 
was being carried by the fresh off-shore breeze 
further out to sea. Apparently no one was at the 
wheel. She was drifting, helpless, likely soon to 
become a menace to shipping. 

“Tf there are any men aboard, they ought to 
have seen us by this time!” Ken turned to Craig. 
“Why don’t they show themselves? Are they 
ghosts looking at us—and we can’t see ’em?” 

“Tt’s next toa derelict, Ken, I think. If anybody 


is quite a bit a-wash now.” 

A derelict was fascinating, drifting in this ocean 
lane between Orient and Block Island. But this 
derelict, an ancient frigate—and with 
the first American flag fiying on it— 
that was more fascinating than a sea 
story itself! 

The color of the frigate, a 
sombre black, significant, I 
thought, of the bourne from 
whence it seemed to come and 
to which it might be inviting 
us, intensified the mystery, 
the uncanniness of the dere- 
lict. Not only wasit black, but 
its blackness spelled antiquity. 
The timbers appeared aged, 
as if the ship had seen hard 
service for many years. 

“She looks mighty old, 
Captain Brower,’ nodded 
Ken seriously. “Do you 
think she’ll stand the weight 
of us when we board her?” 

“I’m a-going to keep this 
here engine running, lad. If 
that great-great-grandmother 
of the Ella pulls anything 
I'll be—a little prepared!” 

The Ella was now crossing 
the stern of the frigate as she 
slowly and with strange dignity drifted on out to sea. 

“Look!” shouted Ken. 

There stood out boldly in tarnished gold letters her name— 
BON HOMME RICHARD! 


gf ML a is aboard her, I’m afraid he’s in a bad way. She 
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APTAIN BROWER half whispered the name as he spelt it 

out. “Bon Homme Richard! Now I know I was right!” He 

looked at us with a momentary puzzled, painful silence, acertain 

foreboding. Then I could hear him muttering to himself, “I 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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The Adventure of the Tiger and the Leopards 


the flood my mother was taken ill. She 
grew steadily worse, and we paid no further attention 
to the animals, who soon moved northward in quest 
of the jungle. Then my mother died, and my life 
changed utterly. There was no longer any reason for keeping 
our house which was all that was left us of our property. As 
I have explained, the inundation carried away everything; 
even the land which we owned and farmed. ‘There was noth- 
ing for us to do but to sell our house and try to find some other 
means than farming by which to make a living. 

My father, always a silent man, since my mother’s death 
seldom spoke, but there was great love and understanding 
between him and me. He was tall, with the full beard of the 
warrior caste, from which, in truth, he had sprung. He had 
been a Rajput and had married my mother outside his caste, 
and this usually means in India that a man prefers to leave his 
people and make a home for himself elsewhere. So my father 
left his native place to take up his life as a farmer. 

But the old warrior blood was strong in him, and when my 
mother died, and thére was nothing to hold him to our home, 
his instinct reasserted itself and found its natural outlet in 
hunting. ‘This gave us a livelihood, for we could always find 
a market for the skins of wild animals. We were in the 
province of the Rajah Parakram, and agents from the royal 
capital, Tamra Purni, would take what we would bring them 
to sell in the city. 

But before I launch into an account of all the adventures 
that befell me in the new life, I must describe one that hap- 
pened just before the waters of the flood engulfed us. It 
relates itself in so curious a way to my after life that it should 
be mentioned before I go on with my story. 

Among the other animals escaping from the flood a herd of 
wild elephants came down upon our village. They were crazy 
with fear of the 
running’ water 
that pursued them 
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There they sat solemnly, about twenty 
of them, gazing at the fire and 
a blinking in the light of it 


mile after mile, and when you remember that an elephant, 
because of his unwieldly bulk, is drowned if the water is deep 
enough, as easily as a tiny ant, his terror during a great 
flood is not surprising. 

I happened to be in the village when this herd came upon us, 
and another boy and I scrambled into a tree out of harm’s 
way to watch them go by. On they came, charging down 
upon us and splashing showers of black mud to the very tree 
tops. The branches where we clung shook with the thunder 
of their pounding feet. Women screamed and snatched 
their children from the doorsteps without knowing where to 
take them for shelter, for the walls of the huts could hardly 
withstand the elephants if in the blind terror of their onrush 
they plunged against them. 

Suddenly we saw one of the advanced elephants turn in 
his tracks and beat back the others. He charged at them 
with his tusks and struck and lashed them with his trunk so 
violently that he finally succeeded in sobering the entire herd, 
and by the time they reached the village they were marching 
quietly. “*See,” cried 
my companion, “the lordly one has a mark en his forehead!” 
I leaned out of the tree to look as they passed by, and, sure 
enough, the self-made leader was branded on the forehead. I 
naturally thought no more of it with all the other experiences 
that crowded upon me with the flood, but I was to meet that 
elephant again in very different circumstances; he was to 
play an important role in my future life and bring me fortune, 
as you shall hear, and I was to recognize him by that sign he 
wore between his eyes. 

But to return to our early experiences in hunting, when 
fortune was not what we expected to meet, and a bare liv- 
ing was all that the jungle seemed to offer. When we first 
began to hunt, my father and I went across the river every 
morning, but after we sold our house we built a hut of bamboo 
and thatch on the opposite bank at the edge of the forest, 
and we also built a raft with which to go across the river. 

We went on fishing day after day, month after month, living 
on rice and vegetables which we bought from the nearest 
village across the river, and jungle fruit. We never killed 
for food: that was one of the earliest lessons I learned in my 
There were several reasons for this, some of 
Cur clothing was a simple matter 
Our homespun linen, tan in color, 
which is as durable almost as leather though not near 
so heavy, served for tunic and turban. My father had 
also a long green scarf which he would sometimes wrap 

about himself. 
The jungle had personalities accord- 
ing to time and season. The jungle of 
the spring is not the 
same as that of the win- 
ter or of the sum- 
mer. During the 
) rainy season we were 
much inside our hut, 
but we did not have 


I never saw a more amazing sight. 


forest school. 
which you will learn. 
in that warm climate. 


it to ourselves at night. When the monkeys discovered our 
shelter they were delighted and calmly took possession of it 
every night. They were too afraid of tigers ever to venture 
on the open ground to sleep, but by a fire they knew they 
were safe, and at bedtime they would unlatch our door as 
easily as I could and make themselves at home. 

The first time this happened I was very frightened. It was 
at the beginning of the rains, and I had been out to help 
my father carry supplies from the raft which he had brought 
from the village with a larger load of provisions than 
usual, for crossing the river would become increasingly dif- 
ficult as the currents became deeper and swifter as the season 
advanced. 

On our return I ran ahead, and when I pushed open the door 
what was my amazement to see the room full of gray dwarf- 
like figures sitting about the fire like spirits. I was about to 
cry out with terror when my father came up and, putting his 
hand on my shoulder, said, “Do not be afraid, little son; it 
is only the monkey folk who have taken shelter from the rain.” 
Somewhat reassured, but still clinging to my father, as in the 
dim light the monkeys had a very eerie look, I went in. 

The creatures paid not the slightest attention to us. There 
they sat solemnly, about twenty of them, gazing at the fire 
and blinking in the light of it. There was one mother gravely 
nursing her baby, who looked as if the house belonged to her 
and she knew it. After this, they came every night, always 
silent, always ignoring our presence. I can recommend no 
better experience for anyone who believes in his own impor- 
tance than to share, as we did, a house with a tribe of mon- 
keys. We could not drive them away and soon we did not 
wish to, for they proved to be the best possible watch dogs, 
and at the approach of any savage animal would waken us 
in time to protect ourselves. In the daytime squirrels would 
occasionally come in begging for nuts, but they were too shy 
to stay. 

With the rains the river deepered, and with the deeper water 
came the crocodiles, and then we were afraid to use our raft. 
The first I knew of a crocodile in our neighborhood was one 
morning when I saw a small monkey drinking from the river. 
Suddenly he dropped down with a curious gesture, and I 
saw him slowly dragged under water by his arm and disappear. 
In a moment a charred piece of wood was floating by. This 
was the crocodile’s black, scaly back showing above the 
water. After that we and the animals bathed and crossed the 
river farther up stream where it was more shallow. The 
crocodile was a new thing brought by that flood. 

About a year after the flood at the end of the rains, one 
evening, my father brought home from the village two 
bags of nuts and two of beans. The beans he first boiled and 
then fried in butter, adding salt and pepper, and set aside to 
cool. During these proceedings I helped him in silence, 
though I was bursting with the natural curiosity of the small 
boy who knows that something unusual is afoot. 

I had been well trained by my father, however, and I asked 
no questions. Presently he said, “I am getting ready the food 
for a hunting expedition into the heart of the jungle. To- 
morrow we shall go and build ourselves a platform in the trees 
where we shall stay for a whole week night and day, and await 
what spoil the gods send us.” My heart skipped at the 
thought of it, and I could hardly sleep through the night in 
my impatience to start for the jungle. 








At last the day broke. At five 
o’clock we were ready, my father 
having first filled a bag for each 
of us with the cooked beans and 
taking the two bags of nuts which 

would be, with jungle fruits and water from the springs, our} 

rations for the week, we said our morning prayer, and by the 

time it was broad daylight we were well on our way. We did 

not go into the jungle directly, because it is rather dan- 

gerous to enter a jungle at that early morning hour. The 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


reason is that animals like the tigers 
and the panthers that have strayed 
near the edge of the forest in quest 
of food may cross one’s path and 
are likely to be vicious. 

Suddenly my father pointed 
silently to the ground. I looked and 
saw the hoof-marks of an antelope 
ahead of us. We followed, and soon 
we could make out also the paw 
marks of a tiger. My father said to 
me that probably during the early 
hours of the dawn a tiger had come 
to the drinking place here on the 
river bank, and had waited for an 
antelope who too came to drink, 
and, the antelope aware that a 
tiger was about, had run away hotly 
pursued by his enemy. 

“Look,” my father said, “the 
hoof-prints are becoming more and 
more distinct! That means the 
antelope grew careless. He was so 
frightened that his muscles became 
slightly paralyzed with terror. He 
could not move fast enough. Not only 
that, wherever he stepped his feet 
almost clung to the spot, though 
only for the fraction of a moment. 
That’s a bad omen for him.” 


S WE went on farther we found 
out that in many places the 
hoofs of the hind legs made very 
deep impressions on the ground and 
the hoofs of the front legs, instead of 
making distinct hoof-marks, scraped 
the ground as if he had had to pull 
out the hind legs with great effort. 
My father said, ‘The poor fellow 
must be dead within two hundred 
yards of us somewhere. His back 
was paralyzed with terror; though 
his head was clear his muscles 
failed him.” 

We pursued the hoof-marks of both 
animals a little farther, and hardly 
had we gone another fifty feet when 
we heard a fierce snarl from a neigh- 
boring bush. We hastened up a 
tree and sat on a branch far above 
the leap of a tiger. Not only that— 
we went from branch to branch, 
from tree to tree, monkey-fashion, 
until we reached the spot right above 
the bush where the tiger was dining 
on the slain antelope. There is some- 
thing terrifying and beautiful even 
in a scene like that, with the tiger 
gold and black in a pool of blood, 
half of him resting on the antelope and his face buried under 
the chin of the dead beast. 

Tigers like to eat the softer parts first, mostly the throat, then 
the muscles of the chest and then some parts of the stomach, 
before starting to eat from the ribs. This they leave for the 
next day. Generally there is no next, because if a tiger leaves 
his victim behind, other animals come and eat it up. But it 
was the scene itself, and not what we knew of a tiger’s habits, 
that impressed us. It was red and gold and green that we 
saw and anyone coming on the spot unawares would not have 
noticed a tiger at all, except for the odor of his body. The 
whole thing looked like a pattern study of gold and green 
silk. 

The tiger went on eating, and, since we lived by trapping 
tigers or by killing them, we had to devise a way of getting 
at him. We watched and watched and watched, till about 
nine o’clock, when .the tiger dragged himself away into a 
bush very near by, and fell asleep. But as he went we noticed 
his chest was gashed and blood was trickling out. Apparently, 
before the antelope died he had struck the tiger with his hoofs 
and cut.a deep wound into the latter’s chest. The tiger stood 
in the sun a few minutes and licked himself, and we could 
make out distinctly that he was wounded. Very likely it was 
too late for him to go to his lair, and also he wished to keep 
watch on his kill, so instead of going very far away he with- 
drew about nine feet from the dead antelope and lay there. 

Pretty soon we began to notice that the bushes beneath 
were moving strangely; we looked more closely, and saw 
many small black noses poking out between the leaves with 
twitching nostrils scenting the kill. There were foxes and 
jackals. They had apparently smelled the prey from afar and 
had come to claim their share of bones to pick. As they 
drew nearer, the tiger barked—it was almost like the bark 
of a hound—and that made the undergrowth tremble from 
end to end like green torches shaken by the wind. 

Until midday in the undergrowth this trembling alternated 
with intense stillness, and then a greater stillness yet. The 
probing noses of the different little animals would appear close 
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With his forepaws he pulled the leopard in front of him closer till he almost sat on his hind legs and with 
one slashing move of his claws he ripped the throat of his antagonist 


to the kill and sometimes their jaws would open (the poor 
starved jackals!) to get a bite of meat; then suddenly the 
tiger would give a terrible snarl of anger and they would 
scamper off, waving the undergrowth from end to end. There 
was very little sound to this thing, but there was a great deal 
to be seen. If a jackal moved, the undergrowth waved. 
If it was a fox that was moving, the undergrowth shivered 
like the hide of a dog in a nightmare 


UDDENLY the undergrowth moved very differently. The 
tall saplings and the leaves seemed to clap each other like 
the hands of children. The gesture of clapping came from two 
different directions not very far apart. They came in a line 
converging to the spot where the slain antelope lay covered 
with flies, and from where arose the terrible odor of tiger, 
which is distinct and penetrating. This clapping of leaves 
against leaves went on for a few minutes. There was some- 
thing very sinister about it, and I shivered. 

My father reached out his hand and gripped mine. He 
said, “Steady, son.”” A very low, almost inaudible whisper 
ran through the grass and the saplings, and lo and behold! 
without any more warning two leopards stood facing each 
other very close to the kill. At their appearance the flies 
swarmed up in a black cloud. The leopards had not smelled 
the presence of the tiger, for they were standing in the direction 
from which the wind was blowing, and instead of their scenting 
the tiger the tiger scented them, but he was too sleepy to move. 
My father said to me in a very low whisper, “Don’t be afraid. 
Don’t ma':e even the slightest shadow of a move. These are 
tree-climbing leopards. If they come up this tree we will 
both be done for.” 

I thought I knew why the leaves of the saplings and the 
undergrowth moved like the clappings of children’s hands. 
It was because the pattern of spots on the coat of a leopard 
looked as though it was made by a leaf dipped in ink and 
pressed over and over again against the golden hide. 
Whenever a leopard moves, the trees and the saplings move 
in terms of this pattern of leaves making spots in the air. 
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No sooner were the two hungry 
leopards aware of each other than 
they crouched and stared steadily 
into each other’s eyes. Their tails 
moved violently, and one of them 
hitting a sapling broke it with a 
snap. Snap! Snap! And suddenly 
from. nowhere, like an apparition of 
terror in a dream, between their 
two angry faces was protruded the 
face of the tiger! He had not only 
smelled their presence, but had 
been roused from his sleep by the 
breaking of the saplings. It was a 
dreadful moment. The two leopards 
began to move away not very far, 
with the stealthiness and the sound 
lessness of a thread withdrawn from 
the eye of a needle. 

A moment’s pause followed. Then 
the tiger yelled at them as if a 
mountain had broken, and the 
fierce tide of pent-up waterfalls were 
rushing upon us. Such was the roar 
of the tiger. But the leopards were 
not to be downed by this. Hardly 
had the tiger’s roar died away, 
when the two beasts wailed like 
creatures whose vitals had been 
struck with burning spears. This 
was their challenge; the tiger 
stepped back, for by the sound of 
it he knew that they knew he 
was wounded. He crouched for a 
moment, eyeing both of them. They 
came a few steps forward preparing 
to strike him. A sinister pause 
followed. The whole jungle from 
tree-top to the very bottom of the 
earth and from horizon to horizon 
was seized by an aching stillness, 
broken only by the slight movement 
of the tip of the tiger’s tail. To 
our eyes all three of the antagonists 
seemed to flatten themselves more 
and more to the earth. 


T IS the nature of the cat tribe 
when attacked, particularly the 
sinister members of it like the lion, 
the leopard and the tiger, to flatten 
themselves upon the ground and 
press their bellies hard against it, as 
if in that way they gained strength. 
But there is another reason. If an 
animal like a tiger lies very close to 
the ground, his enemy, when he 
leaps at him, exposes his belly, which 
can be attacked from below. The 
second advantage of this lies in the 
momentum that an animal gets when it starts to leap; the 
closer it crouches to the ground, and the smaller it becomes, 
when it bounds forward the farther will it’go toward its object. 
So all three of them pressed harder and harder to the 
ground till they were barely a foot high, and all you 
could see of them in the grass was their heads and glar- 
ing eyes, red and stony, burning at each other. Suddenly 
one of the leopards snarled and put out a paw. This was 
a signal to the second Jeopard to spring forward at the 
tiger. But the second leopard made no movement at all. 
He was frightened. 

It is hard to say just why, when it would seem that the 
advantage was all with the two leopards as against a wounded 
enemy, but a tiger has an almost hypnotic power over man 
and beast, and both alike feel a kind of superstitious dread in 
an encounter with him. The tiger then roared violently. 
He did this in order to press his advantage, which he was 
quick to sense. We could see plainly the terror of the second 
leopard. Then the first leopard lost his head in his rage and 
ran into the tiger without springing. They bit into each 
other’s mouths and their two pairs of jaws stuck together as 
if they belonged to one animal. This broke the spell, and the 
second joined the fray. But he could not do much, as the 
two antagonists fought and fought and fought. 

Each time he drew near the fighters the tiger struck at him, 
never relaxing his hold on the other, and the leopard only 
succeeded in slashing the tiger’s sides; he could not reach any 
vital spots, such as the throat or the belly. The two in a 
death grip spun round and round until at last the second 
leopard succeeded in biting the thigh of the tiger and burying 
his teeth into it. 

The tiger could not move, but he was equal to the occasion. 
With his forepaws he pulled the leopard in front of him 
closer till he almost stood on his hind legs, making the leopard 
do the same, and with one slashing move of his claws he ripped 
the throat of his antagonist. With a desperate yell of mortal 
agony the leopard’s jaws unlocked, and he fell to the ground; 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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F a fellow can keep one funda- 
mental idea in his head when 
he is camping and that is, that 
the camp is his home, perhaps 

only a temporary one but neverthe- 
less kis home, he is a long way on the 
road of being a “real’’ camper. Now, 
all of us take pride in our homes; we 
would not go around hacking the walls 
or setting fire to the rugs; but that is 
something that many do in their 
forest home without thinking of it. 

Supposing we have been hiking 
since early morning and the packs on 
our backs are getting heavier every 
step that we take. Shall we keep on 
going until we can find a better camp- 
ing site for our camp, or shall the 
leader call a halt? I[ usually stop 
about four-thirty in the afternoon no 
matter where I am, water and fuel 
conditions taken into consideration, 
unless I know that a mile or so ahead 
there is a wonderful place to rest my 
weary bones. The average camper 
picks his camp site for its convenience 
and not for view. It is not always 
possible to find a good camping spot, 
but when we are tired we will usually 
let the view go hang and camp near 
water and where there is plenty of 





a site for pitching the tent, we will re- 

quire that the ground should be sloping 

away in all directions, as we probably will not have forgotten 
some nice /ittle rain and thunderstorm that may have welcomed 
us at some other place along the trail when we didn’t bother 
to dig a trench around the tent or raise a barricade of dirt. 

A smooth ground, one devoid of rocks and stumps of trees 
is desirable, but not necessary; the rocks may teach us to lift 
our feet and when we stumble across a friendly sapling, we 
may receive some setbacks caused by our tempers. The camp 
does not have to be right on top of a spring, or beside a brook, 
but it should be close enough so that we do not have to make 
another hiking trip to get to it. There is another thing about 
camp sites. The camper who is visiting a territory for the first 
time is content with a site that a fellow who has been over the 
ground before is not. In the East, where the vegetation 
is more or less dense, there is not the chance to find such 
wonderful spots taken with an eye for the view as there 
are in the West, where the forest traveler finds his sight un 
obstructed for miles around. The North Country of New 
Hampshire, that great stretch of wilderness from the Northern 
Peaks of the Presidential <L~ 
Range to the Canadian < 
border, is vastly different 
from the open spaces of 
Wyoming. I know of many 
fellows who would rather 
look at a_ cloud-capped 
peak or blue sheet of water 
than eat; and 
that is going 
some to make 
that assertion; 
I agree with 
them —_ some- 
times and 
others I do not; 
l suppose it de- 
pends upon 
how you feel. 

Be leery of low ground where our dear 
friends the mosquitoes play hide and seek 
with the poor helpless camper. No matter 
where I go, there they are; they are even 
in Alaska where I thought that they 
would freeze up. Citronella is sufficient 
protection from some of them but I 
fight shy of those “dopes” and use mos- 
quito netting instead. ‘When you select 
your ground, take care that there are not 
any trees near that have been broken 
by storm, they may break off during the 
night and pay you a call, breaking your 
lean-to or smashing the tent and, if the 
tree be a big one, causing an accident. On 
the whole, the more open your summer 
camp is, the better; there are fewer pests 
where there is a small amount of vege- 





forest fire from your camp-fire sparks. 
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ONE OF THE GREATEST OF CAMP 
FINE 





Every individual who is able to prepare a 
delectable meal comes in for praise from 
every member of his party. Every camper 
should be an adept with pots 















HEN you have stopped for the 

night, first get the fire going and 
then put up your tent or build your 
lean-to. The more there are in the 
party, naturally the quicker and more 
efficiently you will be ready for 
business. I have done a great deal of 
camping alone and it is no cinch to 
do everything yourself. If you are 
camping that way, get your fire going 
and then eat. If there are two or 
more fellows, each can do his share in 
raising the tent, building the fire, 
getting everything in an_ orderly 
fashion, etc. One fellow can build a 
fire better than two; he knows how 
he is going to go about it and it is a 
case of “too many cooks spoiling the 
broth.” Use soft woods for the kin- 
dling and for your finished fire, hem- 
lock, birch, or oak. 

Cut a lot of wood, you will need it 
and it burns up fast. If there is some 
left over, the next fellow can use it 
and he will not be sore to find some 
of his work done in advance. If you 
are in a regular camping site that 
is used by many people every year, it 
is the law of the forest that you should 
leave as much as or more wood than 
you found when you came. 





bunch of young men had spent several 

days of their Christmas vacation. 
Without bothering to leave any wood, they set out over 
Moosilauke Mountain to hike to Lost River. Near the 
summit, they ran into a terrific storm and two of the boys 
were severely frozen and the party decided to return to the 
cabin that they had left in the morning. After a terrible time 
they finally reached it with the two sick fellows about all in. 
You can imagine how it felt to come into that cold cabin and to 
cut a lot of wood to get a fire going. They were taught a lesson 
that they never will forget, as they had never expected that 
their laziness would come back on themselves. In getting 
your firewood, pick up wood that is lying around, as well as 
cutting fallen timber. Always cut wood that is dead (it burns 
better) or that broken off and lying on the ground; think 
twice before chopping standing timber, especially if you are on 
government or privately-owned land. 

When you build your cooking fire, build a cooking fire that 
will fry your bacon and eggs and not roast you. In fact, build 
a small fire. The things that count in your cooking fire are 
the coals and not lots of wood. Reserve your effort for the 
regular camp fire. 

You will be carrying matches in a waterproof match 
safe and if by any chance you get them wet, they can often 
be dried and made serviceable again by drying on a warm 
stone. That is going on the assump- 
tion that you had some to start a fire 
within the first place. 

Dan Beard gives a good way of starting 
a fire without matches. Use flint 
and cedar bark. Your. tinder will be 
good if you use the con- 
tents of a mouse nest. 
Any stone that strikes 
fire when struck by a 
piece of steel will do for 
flint. Quartz is good 
but soft stones will not 
give the desired result. 
Rubbing sticks and a fire 
machine can be manipulated by some. 
In the daytime, with the sun shining, a 
watch crystal or burning glass is sure to 
work. The fire should be built on the 
dirt ground, devoid of pine needles and 
never in a stump which is obvious. 
Shavings, obtained with your jack-knife 
or axe, are the base. If you want to, 
leave the slivers on the wood that you 
are chopping as they will blaze for you 
when the bottom ones are started. 

If in a birch country you are pretty 
sure of a fire right off the reel as birch 
bark is the hope of the fire builder under 
miserable conditions such as rain, etc. 
After the shavings are started well, 











CANADA IS THE LAND OF THE CANOE 
tation and less danger from starting a This picture, taken at a boys’ camp in northern Ontario, is typical of the wonderful possibilities of canoe blaze heartily, still larger sticks are put 


camping in that land of lakes and streams and forests 
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larger pieces of wood are added in the 
form of a pyramid and as these catch and 


(Continued on page 54) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





| jews some months now, J. T. Presley, Junior, son Ya 
of Congressman Joseph T. Presley, has been writing 
the boys of his old scout troop in Junction City about 
the scientific wonders he sees around Washington. 
In his answers, “Skeets,” Clark, the troop scribe, has 
been showing the lucky “J.T.” that the boys at home 
can find out just as much as he does. Last month 
the letters were about meteorites, shooting stars, and 
comets. This month, the troop decided that they will 
do some scouting in science without waiting for “J, 
T.” to start things 


Junction City. 
Mr. J. T. Presley, Jr.. 
c\o Hon. Joseph T. Presley, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear “*}..T,": 

The Troop voted that I write to ask you to fial 
out there at Washington all you can about the lizhts 
animals carry around with them. 

Last meeting night, we were out in front of the 
old shack just before dark waiting for the scout- 
master. Jack was telling us about some of the 
wonderful things you two saw when he was there. 
But Marblehead wouldn’t listen and started chasing 
fireflies. Red started helping him, but they were 
not having very much luck catching them. Just as they would 
dart toward one, the light would go out and they would lose 
him. 

About that time, the scoutmaster came up. He showed us 
a better way to catch fireflies. He sent me into the shack after 
the electric flashlight. Then he made me hold it about three 
feet above the ground, at the same height at which the fire- 
flies were flying. He told 
Marblehead, Red, and the 
others to watch near the 
ground when I flashed the 
light and they would see fire- 
flies flash in answer. 

3ut it didn’t work. The 
electric lamp was too bright 
and didn’t fool the fireflies, so 
we tied some leaves over the 
end of it to dim the light. 
Then, after a little practice, 
we got so we could make the 
flash last about the same 
time as the flash of the firefly. 
Then when we flashed the 
light, the fireflies on the 
ground flashed in answer, 
and we collected a lot of 
them. 

The scoutmaster explained 
that those we found near the 
ground were the female that 
don’t have strong wings for 
flying like the males that fly 
three or four feet above the 
ground. But he said that 
scientists like to get hold of 
female fireflies, because they 
know less about them. Most 
people catch those that are flying through the air. 

There are a lot of different kinds of fireflies, or lightning bugs, 
and some of them can be told by the different colors of their 
lights and by the different ways of flashing them. The scout- 
master said he would rather call them “lightning bugs” than 
fireflies, because they are beetles and not flies. Besides 
that, when we say fire, we think of something hot, but the fire 
of the firefly is a cold light. 

That is the most wonderful thing about it. The scoutmaster 
said that in our electric flashlight, or even in the best artificial 
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A LUMINOUS SQUID 
FROM JAPAN 


The pictures to the left and 
right are of the same creature. 
To the left the picture shows it 
as it appears by light of day. 
To the right it is shown as it 
illuminates iiself in the dismal 

darkness of the ocean night 





(RIGHT) A GLOW WORM 
CH EZTOPTERUS 


As it looks by daylight and 
by night 


(LEFT) A NUDIBRANCH 
MOLLUSC. PHYLLIRR- 
HOE 


By daylight and by the light 
of its numerous luminous 
Spots 


JELLY- 
TILUC: 
these jellyfish are often 
or more in length, 
like top is some- 
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DEEP SEA FISH WITH THEIR OWN GENERATING 
PLANTS 


lighted “‘ ports.” 


prodigious nose 


The fish to the left gives one the impression, except for his small 
lgise, of being an ocean liner at night because of his double row 
wit, The fish above has a luminous head, and 
~ the’one to the right carries a bright headlight at the end of & , 
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light ever made, most of the power is wasted in 
making heat and other radiations that can’t be 
But lightning bugs and other animals make 
only light that can be seen. The finest instrument 
for measuring heat cannot detect any heat in their 
lights. 

You remember that little glass bulb with thin 
plates of metal spinning around a rod on the inside 
of it that used to stand in the sunshine in the 
window of Mr. Henry’s spectacle and jewelry store. 
And you remember how we used to get between it 
and the sun and watch how it slowed down when our 
shadows fell on it and so found out that the sun’s 
heat made it go around. Well, the scoutmaster told 
us that astronomers have an instrument built 
that same way, only a lot better. The heat from a 
star millions of miles further away than the sun 
is enough to make it move. He said that this star- 
heat measurer had been tried on the lightning bug. 
It could detect the natural body-heat of the little 
bit of a bug, but didn’t show any more heat with the 
light going than between flashes. 

Neither do lightning bugs make invisible lights 
as our electric and gas lamps do. You have seen 
the colors that are made when sunlight shines 
through water and is broken up into a rainbow. 
But beside all those colors of the rainbow we see, 
there are others in sunlight and electric light that we never see, 
but which leave a record on some photographic films. But in 
animal light there are none of those colors that we can’t 
see. 

The scoutmaster said that it would take 250 lightning bugs 
to make a light as bright as one good candle. That didn’t 
seem very bright, but he said if had a light on my body as big 
and bright for my size as that 
of the lightning bug, I could 
furnish enough light for all 
Junction City. 

I guess it would be a pretty 
good old light, too. For if it 
worked like the lightning 
bug’s lantern, it would burn 
the same fuel over and over 
again. It would be about 
like having an oil lantern 
made so you could catch 
what goes off as smoke and 
gas and things when you burn 
it and turn them back into 
oil and burn them again and 
again that way. 

Anyway, the scoutmaster 
said that the lightning bug’s 
light is like the oil light in one 
thing; it has to have air to 
burn. Instead of having a 
lot of holes below the wick to 
let in the air, as an oil lan- 
tern does, the lightning bug’s 
lantern gets its air through a 
lot of branching air tubes. 
Air is earried all through the 
insects body by air tubes, but 
in the lightning bug the big- 
gest bunch of tubes are those that furnish the air for its light. 

Oxygen, the chemical in the air, which makes things burn, 
becomes part of some materials in the lightning bug’s lantern 
and there is a flash of light. Then, it seems, between flashes 
the oxygen is taken out of the chemicals and they are ready 
to be used again to make light. If you put the chemicals from 
the lightning bug’s lantern or any other animal light in an 
electric light bulb that has had all its air taken out of it, there 
will be no light made. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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HE boy limped slowly back and forth in the dark- 

ness of his prison. How he hated that limp! He 

had always hated it because it had kept him 

from the things he loved, sports and physical work 
and tramping, but now he was especially bitter against it for 
he thought if he had had two good legs the bandits could 
never have taken him. 

His position was rather peculiar and, just at present, very 
dangerous. Because he must earn money for his next year’s 
school expenses and could not earn it in the usual manner 
Professor Hovey, his mathematics teacher, had arranged to 
have him appointed caretaker of the Snake Mountain hotel. 

The title “caretaker”? was a joke for there was nothing to 
take care of except an old abandoned hotel on a mountain 
top in Vermont, overlooking Lake Champlain. And he did 
not even have to take care of that; all he was expected to do 
was to live there, in the only room that did not leak, because 
the former eccentric owner had left it to an heir with the 
stipulation that it was to be kept open each summer. As the 
property contained considerable timber land that would be 
valuable in a few years, the heir thought best to fulfil his 
obligations to the letter so he hired someone to stay there 
and see that the doors were not locked from June to Sep- 
tember. 

__ It was a good job for George, considering his physical 
handicap, but it was a lonely one. The mountain rose out of 
the surrounding plain like the back of a huge whale in a smooth 
sea. On the top was a tableland of several acres, thick set 
with trees, and a vigorous spring paused in a clear pond before 
it tumbled away to the hake far below in the west. On the 
northwest shoulder of the mountain was a broad ledge from 
which a magnificent view might be had in three directions. 
Back from the ledge was the small hotel, a foolish venture 
that had never paid even in the days when a carriage road 
had been kept open to its door, and farther back a steel 
observation tower rose well above the trees. 

Had the mountain been in the main Green Mountain range 
the Long Trail would have brought it plenty of visitors, for 
along that famous skyline path which connects the principal 
peaks from Massachusetts to Canada and some day will link 
up all the Appalachian chain from Georgia to Maine thou- 
sands of hikers go each year; but as it was, almost no one 
visited it. 

Aside from the infrequent calls of Professor Hovey, who 
had a summer home in the valley, George found that his main 
interests were Joe Bassette and geometry. It may seem 
strange to associate Joe and geometry, for the little shifty-eyed 
French Canadian did not know a figure from a letter, but in 
George’s mind they were connected. Because of illness 
during the spring term he had failed in his geometry and 
Mr. Hovey had offered to tutor him during the summer, that 
is, he would assign him lessons and correct his papers, the 
papers being carried back and forth hy Joe who, because he 
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never worked at anything except trapping during the winter, 
had been employed for a small sum to take supplies up the 
mountain once a week. 

From the first George had not liked him, he was so snake- 
like in his motions and so silent, but he did the work for which 
he was paid. Joe was perfectly willing to carry the geometry 
papers back and forth, but they never ceased to mystify him. 
Though he could neither read nor write he could understand 
how a person might be taught to make talk on paper, but 
what sense there was in drawing odd-shaped boxes with letters 
and figures at the corners and underneath was beyond him. 
Many times he paused part way up or down the mountain 
and puzzled over them, always arriving at the conclusion that 
were a queer lot. 


‘ , 


‘dem college mens’ 

N a Friday in August all the Hoveys, six of them, went 

up the mountain and joined George in a glorious ali day 
picnic. In the course of the varied conversation, which 
ranged from mathematics to chipmunks, the professor men- 
tioned the fact that on the previous day the paymaster at the 
Port Henry iron mines, just across the lake, had been held 
up and robbed of eight thousand dollars. The robbers, two 
unknown men, had escaped into the Adirondacks but State 
troopers were on their trail. George thought little about the 
story at the time but the next morning when he looked out 
and saw two men standing on the ledge he said to himself, 
and smiled at the fancy, “If this was across the lake, I should 
say I had found the bandits.” 

When he stepped from his door on to the rickety porch they 
turned quickly toward him. They were not especially 
villainous-looking, he had seen worse appearing specimens 
who were harmless, yet there was something unpleasant in 
the slouching lines of their shoulders and in the way their 
caps were pulled far down over their eyes. 

“You must have hit the trail early,” George said in a friendly 
tone, limping toward them. 

One, who carried a small pack, nodded. ‘“‘Yes,’’ he said in 
a rumbling voice, “‘we came up to see the sunrise.” 

George told him that they would get a better view of that 
from the tower. 

“Oh, we can see enough here.” 

“Suit yourselves, of course. Have you had breakfast?” 

At the mention of food an eager look came into the other 
man’s eyes, but he of the pack, who seemed to be in command, 
answered quickly, “We et before we started.” 

While George cooked and ate his breakfast he tried to classify 
his visitors. They were the strangest hikers he had ever 
seen and what ever they might claim for themselves he knew 
that men of their stamp would never rise before dawn and 
climb a mountain just to see a sunrise. What their presence 
there meant he could not tell, but he resolved to keep his 
eyes open. 

The next few hours did nothing to solve the mystery. The 
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men sat on the ledge watching the valley and whenever George 
approached for a little friendly conversation they made it 
plain that his company was undesirable. While he was 
washing the dinner dishes it occurred to him that it was the 
afternoon for Joe to come up with supplies and it seemed 
possible that the men were waiting to see him. Instantly all 
the suspicions that had previously centered about Joe, and 
many new ones besides, became active. ‘There was.something 
afoot, George could feel it in his bones. 

About half an hour before the time Joe usually arrived 
George limped across the clearing with a small pail in his 
hand and entered the woods as though after blackberries. 
When well out of sight and hearing he cut a wide half circle 
and came back to the tower which, while a considerable 
distance from the ledge, commanded, through a hole in the 
treetops, a view of the clearing. He climbed softly up to 
the observation landing, which was enclosed to the height of 
his chest, and stood waiting. 


N a short time he saw Joe come up the path and into the 
open, stop at sight of the strangers, look about hastily and 

hurry forward to meet them. They seemed to assure him 
that the boy was away berrying, for presently he laid his 
bundle of supplies on the hotel steps and the three men started 
along the path toward the tower, evidently to make sure of 
being alone before doing much talking. When he realized 
that they might come within earshot the boy’s heart thumped 
and he slid down to a sitting position with his back against 
the wall. He intended to eavesdrop if he could, feeling justi- 
fied in it by his suspicions that the men were up to some evil 
business. And they did come straight to the foot of the tower, 
where they felt safe because there was another clearing there 
and no one-could approach unseen. 

““What you feller do here?” Joe asked abruptly, in a voice 
that was guarded but perfectly audible to the boy above. 

The leader of the other two wasted no words. “We 
knocked over the paymaster at the mines. The troopers 
made it hot fur us, so we crossed over last night. They know 
you’re our relation so we dassn’t go to your place for fear it 
was watched. We knew you’d come here to-day. We want 
to hide out and have you feed us till the fuss blows over. 
We'll make it right with you.” 

George’s heart thumped wildly. Here was more than he 
had bargained for; he had to deal with desperate men and he 
was unarmed. Somehow he must bring about the capture of 
those bandits and his best chance lay in keeping still and 
escaping with the news at the first opportunity. If he could 
run like other boys he might give the alarm quicker, but all 
he could do was to do the best he could. He moved slightly 
and the game was up, for as he had crouched with his back 
against the wall his trousers pockets had become inverted so 
that now his heavy jack-knife slipped out and struck the meta! 
floor with a clang. 
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Had he been able bodied he might possibly have slid down 
the rods on the outside of the tower while the men were run- 
ning up the stairs on the inside, but as it was there was no 
escape for him and in two seconds the men stood in the door- 
way, each with a drawn revolver. He met them quietly, with 
as steady a look as he could muster. 

“Goin’ to plug him, Ike?”’ the smaller man asked in an 
undertone. 

“Not unless we have to. It would make things worse in 
the end. Watch him,” and he went down the stairs to 
whisper to Joe. 

They went away together and after a few minutes returned. 
“Follow me, kid,’”’ he ordered, and George followed him down 
the narrow stairs, the other man close behind. 

Outside, they were joined by Joe, silent as ever, and all 
marched along the path to the hotel; to the rear of the building, 
through a hatchway, whose door had not been locked for years, 
and into the cellar. George thought of the horrible crimes 
that have been committed in cellars and his knees shook; but 
escape was impossible. It was dark in there and seizing the 
boy by the arm and ordering the others to close up, Ike 
crossed the cellar, pushed his prisoner into a black room and 
slammed the door. 


EORGE was alone, there was temporary safety in that, 

but he knew that he was hopelessly a prisoner. In the 
best days of the hotel’s history the room where he was had 
been a cooler for perishable food; the walls were a foot thick 
with a dead air space in the middle and the door fastened on 
the outside. It was a regular prison cell about eight feet 
square and the boy limped slowly around it. He spent half 
an hour examining the walls with his hands and satisfied 
himself that there was no escape from the place, for he had 
not even a jack-knife to work with. 

The old ice racks occupied the upper part of one end of the 
room and as he was feeling them over he noticed a breath of 
fresh air and following it found that it entered through a 
half inch iron pipe by which the water from the melted ice 
had drained away outside the building. He remembered that 
the land sloped on that side of the hotel, so that the outer end 
of the pipe was above five feet from the ground. The pipe 
was ridiculously useless as an exit, but he realized that it 
admitted plenty of air to keep him from suffocating. 

He was standing there, probably the most hopeless boy in 
the world, when he heard voices faintly as though from a great 
distance. Themen were talking outside near the end of the pipe. 

“No,” Ike was saying decisively, “if we do that it means 
the chair if they get us. We’d better leave him. They’ll miss 
him and hunt him up before he dies—probably.” 


Ox 


“But,” Joe put in, “eef I don’ tak’ some paper from heem 
to de professor to-night maybe he come up here too queek.”’ 

‘““Can’t we fix up the papers?” 

“Us! We ain’t college mens. How we goin’ mak’ dem 
funny box an’ figure an’ letter look right?” 

“We can’t,” Ike said, ‘‘but we’ll make the boy do it. We'll 
make him fix up his papers as usual and you take ’em along as 
though nothing had happened. That’ll give us one night’s rest 
here and then you—’”’ the words died out as the men moved away. 

George leaned against the wall. So he was to be forced to 
send his geometry papers down to Mr. Hovey that everything 
might appear natural. If only he could send a message with 
them! He might die of hunger and thirst there in that black 
hole if he did not. But how was he to do it? It would be 
easy enough to deceive the illiterate Joe, but beyond a doubt 
Ike could read and he would thoroughly inspect the papers. 

It was almost maddening for the boy to think that he was to 
be furnished with writing materials and a messenger straight 
to the man who would help him and yet not one hint could he 
give of his desperate condition. Yet if he would live, perhaps, 


he must find a way. In his mind he pictured himself copying’ 


his problems on his little typewriter as usual, he followed Joe 
down the mountain and saw him give the papers to Mr. Hovey 
in his study. 

He had seen that study and he now recalled every detail of 
it as a drowning man recalls such things, the white bookcase, 
the braided rug, the old desk, the stand on which stood a small 
typewriter exactly like his own. He even remembered that the 
figure shift key on that machine had a three-cornered nick in 
it. All he could do was to think, and he thought to a purpose. 

An hour later they marched him to his room and under two 
revolvers and the threat of death if he tried any “monkey 
business” he sat down to his typewriter and aided by a ruler 
and pencil stated this remarkable proposition in geometry: 


G. M. 
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“Sam’ ting dat I carry all summer,” declared Joe wisely 
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He handed it to Ike and waited, hardly daring to breathe, 
for if the man had the slightest knowledge of geometry every- 
thing would be lost. Ike looked at it closely and shook his 
head. 

“Joe,” he asked, “‘is this like the other papers?” 

Joe, to whom all letters and figures were alike, eyed it wisely. 
“‘Sam’ t’ing dat I carry all summer,” he declared. 

“Sure? What about them letters at the bottom? Do they 
look right?” 

Sam’ t’ing,” Joe repeated. He had often noticed Q. E. D. 
following a proposition and he believed S O S to be the same. 

“What do them letters mean?” Ike asked, putting his re- 
volver close to the boy’s face. 

George had a weak leg, but there was no weak spot in his 
courage. 

“Statement of solution,” he answered coolly, ‘It means that 
I have shown how I solved the problem.” 

After a few more questions Joe took the paper and departed 
and George was put back in his cell. 

The next morning at sunrise the two bandits, having slept 
well, stepped out on the ledge to look at the valley, for Joe 
was to make a fire of damp wood if there was any danger. 
There was no smoke and they turned cheerfully back—to face 
six New York State troopers and as many Vermont officers who 
had stepped out of the woods. The only escape for the 
cornered men was to jump over the ledge and as it was several 
hundred feet to the rocks below they did the sensible thing and 
surrendered. Five minutes later George was at liberty, his 
prison door having been opened by Mr. Hovey. 

“Great stuff!” the excited little professor cried, when they 
stood under the open sky. “Magnificent idea of yours, 
George!” 

The boy smiled. “It was just as sharp of you to catch 
onto what I was driving at. I couldn’t word it as I wanted 
to for I didn’t dare use a word with an s in it, the well-known 
dollar sign might have given Ike a clue.” 

“You had me up in the air for a while,” Mr. Hovey laughed. 
“‘ After Joe had gone I looked at your paper. ‘What ails the 
boy?’ I said. ‘We are studying parallelopipeds, not triangles.’ 
Then I looked closer. ‘He’s crazy,’ I said in real alarm. ‘All 
those figures mean ncthing. But that SO S—hold on—that 
is the universal wireless distress call. I believe he is in trouble 
and calling for help.’ Then I began to work in earnest and 
I am ashamed to say it was an hour before I deciphered the 
message.” 

“And I have yet to know how you did it,” one of the 
troopers said. 

“Simple as two times two. The glory belongs to George, 

(Concluded on page 62) 

















WW ESTY MARTIN, first-class scout of the First Bridgeboro 


Troop, spent the summer working on his uncle's farm. With 
one hundred dollars in his pocket, payment for his labor, which he 
planned to save toward a trip to the Yellowstone, and carrying his 
vifle which he had been allowed to own only on the promise to his father 
that never would he shoot with it at anything but a target, he said good- 
bye to his uncle and aunt and the friendly farm hand, Ira, and set out to 
hike through the woods to Chandler, where he would take the train to Bridge- 
boro. On his way through the woods Westy hears a shot, then someone 
running—and finds'a small deer lying wounded near the trail. He realizes 
that he must break his promise and finish the work begun by the runaway, 
so he shoots the deer. 

Nearby he finds two clues—an empty tinfoil wrapper of ‘‘ Mechanics 
Delight Plug Cut Tobacco” and, in the swamp, a rifle with ‘‘ Luke Meadows, 
Cody, Wy.” burnt into the wood. Thereupon Westy sets out for the shift- 
less, lawless village of Bayrets to look for Meadows, and have him pun- 
ished. 

Finding his house, @ poor tumbledown place, Westy meets Meadows 
and his little girl. Sympathy for the child prevents the scout from accus 
ing her father when the game warden and a farmer arrive to arrest Meadows 
for the deed. Westy admits that he killed the deer, is taken before the justice 
at Chandler and fined one hundred dollars, refusing to make any statement 
other than that he killed the deer. Desiring to tell his aunt and uncle of 
the incident himself, Westy returns to the farm, tells his aunt the story while 
she and Ira listen amazed, and then sets out for home, 

Upon Westy's return to his home his father, feeling that his fears lest 
his son do some harm if permitted to have a rifle. takes the weapon from 
him and locks itup. The next day Westy attends a special meeting of the 
scouts to hear the Scoutmaster read his account of the good turn done by 
Warde Hollister at camp that summer. The Rotary Club of the county 
has offered a prize to the scout performing the best good turn, a trip to Yel- 
lowstone Park the following summer. All the members of the troop are 
confident that Warde will receive the prize. 

Meanwhile Ira is puzzling over the problem of Westy’s shooting of the 
deer and determines to find out just what happened. A visit to Barrets 
yields him the information that Luke Meadows has departed with his 
daughter. At Chandler's he has an interview with the game warden and 
obtains the two bullets of different sizes which were taken from the carcass 
of the deer: bullets of different sizes, which must have come from different 
guns. On his return to the farm he finds a newspaper sent by Westy which 
tells about the contest for the Rotary Club award. Convinced that Westy 
had killed a deer that he found wounded Ira determines to attend the meeting 
where the award is to be made and try to secure it for his favorite. That 
evening he calls on Westy's father, compels Mr. Martin to allow him to 
examine the gun and discovers that when Westy shot the deer he was holding 
the gun about six inches from its head. 

Meanwhile the meeting is in progress and, various other awards having 
been made, the chairman of the meeting is about to announce the name of the 
boy who has won the trip to the Yellowstone. 


CHAPTER XXX 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
7 Y GOOD friends,’ said Mr. Atwater, 
“Shakespeare tells us that some are born great 
and some have greatness thrust upon them. 
The Rotary Club seems to have greatness 
thrust upon it. In an evil moment, one of our members 
suggested giving a trip to the Yellowstone Park as a reward 
for the best scout good turn performed in this county during 
the past summer. Through the press scout troops were 
invited to elect members eligible, by reason of their deeds, 
to compete for this award. The Rotary Club 
had no expectation of being dragged into the 
light of day and fulfilling its promise before 
the multitude——” 

“Don’t you be scared,” shouted Pee-wee. 

“T think I can get through with it,” laughed 
Mr Atwater, amid much laughter “TI have 
seen much to-night and it is my pleasure and 
pride to put one Boy Scout in the way of seeing 
more—that great, vast wonderland of the West, 
the Yellowstone National Park! (Great ap 
plause.) To him that hath shall be given, as 
the Bible tells us. The Kotary Club cannot 
make a hero. But I think it can pick one. 
And that it has tried to do impartially, fairly. 
(Applause.) 

“The trouble with the boy scouts in Rock- 
vale County is that they have too many heroes; 
it isn’t a question of finding one, but more a 
question of weeding them out. (Laughter ) 

“When I was a boy I got a medal for washing 
my hands and face each day (including under 
my ears) and twice on Sundays. I kept up 
with that ordeal for a period of weeks and then 
I got the cleanliness medal—and lost it. I have 
always been sorry that I washed my hands and 
face each day—including under my ears. 
(Great laughter) Because now I have nothing to show for 
it. (Cheers and uproarious laughter.) 

“So when this proposition of an award came up I said, ‘If 
we're going to give an award at all, let’s give something that 
can’t fall out of a boy’s pocket. (Laughter.) 
thing that he can’t swap off for a jack-knife—something that 
the teacher can’t take away from him.’” 

“You said it!” shouted Pee-wee. 

“When I was a kid (anticipatory laughter), a century or 
two ago, everything I had sooner or later fell into the hands of 

(Broad smile from Principal Starky on the 
So I said let’s give this young hero something 
Let’s give him mountains and geysers 


” 


Let’s give some- 


my teacher. 
platform.) 
he’ll always have! 
and forests and grizzly bears and lots to eat—— 
“Oh, boy!” said Pee-wee. 
“And if anybody can get those things away from him let 
them have them.” 
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Illustrated by Richard Holberg 


If every laughing face in that audience had not been directed 
at the genial speaker who had captivated all, perhaps some 
might have noticed the boy who sat in silence looking wistfully 
at the speaker and listening intently. 

As Mr. Atwater passed on to more serious talk, that boy’s 
attention seemed to concentrate and become tense. He saw 
neither Roy on his right hand, nor Warde Hollister on his 
left, only the stage and the speaker, and he seemed to be in a 
sort of trance. Only once did he speak and that was when 
(under the spell of some alluring phrase of the speaker’s) he 
said to Warde, “‘I hope you do get it, it’s our troop.” Then he 
said to himself. “If it isn’t my trip it’s my troop” Further 
than this, no one, not even the restless and whispering Pee- 
wee, could draw his attention from the-speaker. 

“The Yellowstone National Park,” Mr. Atwater con- 
tinued, “is Uncle Sam’s great playground. There you are 
welcome. The geysers jump up when they see you coming; 
the grizzly bears hug you to death. (Laughter.) You can 
shoot the rapids but you can’t shoot anything else. You 
can leave your gun at home, young tellow, because that 
wonderland belongs to the deer just as much as it belongs to 
you. You can’t kill deer in the Yellowstone.” 

Westy winced Was the speaker looking at him? Of course 
not—toolish, sensitive boy. .. . 

‘“*Now, one of you scouts is going out to the Yellowstone 
next summer, on the Rotary Club of Bridgeboro The amount 
of money you will have to take is just mot one cent! You’re 
going to stay there for a month and bang around—all expenses 
paid. Youere going to come back and say that old Uncle Sam 
has some back-yard to play in. (Laughter.) You’re going to 
get onto a friendly basis with forest rangers and bears, and 



















Edwin Carlisle was standing in the audience waiting patiently 


deer, and trout fishing and what all. No medal! No gewgaw 
to sew on your sleeve! No gold piece to buy candy with! 
Just a trip to Uncle Sam’s Wonderland, the Yellowstone 
National Park! (Great applause.) 

““Now who is going to have this trip? Six gentlemen and 
four ladies have decided and they’re all here on the platform. 
(Applause.) And they did the best they could to decide. It 
becomes my duty now to announce the winner of this award. 
Edwin Carlisle of the Second Westboro Troop will please 
stand up.” 
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By Percy KA. Fitzhugh 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
SHOOTIN’ UF THE MEETIN’ 


TENSE silence prevailed. Pee-wee gasped, speechless. 

Even the exuberant Roy stared. ‘ What—do—you— 
know—about—that!”’ Doc. Carson whispered to Artie Van 
Arlen. As Westy had been staring spellbound all along, no 
turn in his thoughts was visible in his features. Warde 
Hollister, of all the boys in the troop, seemed unperturbed. 
Level-headed and sensible scout that he was, he had let the 
others do the hoping, and the shouting. 

“We don’t get it,” whispered Dorry Benton. 

“Look!” whispered Wig Weigand to Warde. 

But the figure that came sauntering down the aisle was not 
Edwin Carlisle, the hero. A queer enough figure he looked 
in that representative assemblage in his faded trousers and 
blue flannel shirt. Rough, uncouth and unaccustomed to such 
environment, he still bore a certain air of serene heedlessness 
to all this pomp and circumstance, as if he were concerned only 
with that which was really significant and vital. One could 
not say of him that he seemed at home, for that would be 
paying the place an unconscious tribute. His calm assurance 
and easy strength seemed to imply that the whole world was 
his home and that one place was much like another to him. 

He paused half-way down the aisle and then for the first 
time the boys in the front row saw him, just as he began to 
speak. Westy Martin stared aghast like one seeing a ghost 
and his heart thumped in his throat as he listened. 

“T d’no’s I oughter speak out ’n meetin’, as the feller says, 
but I got somethin’ ter say in this here jamboree.” 

A silence like the silence of the grave followed. One as- 
tonished girl (it might have been Doris Martin) said something 
undistinguishable in an amazed, audible whisper. 

“T been in the Yallerstone,” drawled the speaker, “an’ I 
like what you said—you gent. But I’m interested in somethin’ 
bigger ’n the Yallerstone an’ that’s a kid yer got here. He’s 
big enough ter make the Yallerstone look like one ’er them 
there city grass-plots I see. I’m talkin’ ter you, mister, an’ be- 
fore you go ter makin’ any plunge yer better listen. I was 
goner speak out when you says somethin’ ’baout shootin’ 
deer, but I didn’. 

“T’m down off a farm up Dawson way owned by his uncle— 
this here kid I’m talkin’ ’baout. And if he’s settin’ roun’ here 
anywheres an’ hears me tell any lies ’baout him he can up an’ 
call me a liar. Then I'll let him have—jes—two—shots— 
that’ll shut ’im up.” 

“Gracious!” some lady said shuddering. ‘Is hea lunatic?” 

“Two shots, one big and one little, I got in my pocket and 
I’Il tell him to his face that he’s a little rascal of a prince. Yer 
happen ter be anywheres around, Westy?” 

Silence, save for nervously fidgeting figures and people down 
in front turning and craning to see this strange apparition. 
“Stand up, Westy, cause yer got ter go through with 
it and I’m down off the farm ter 
take care o’ that. Some o’ you 
youngsters make him _ stand up, 

wherever he is.” 

They made him stand up, and 
there he stood, nervous, ashamed, 
gulping. He longed to be near 
Ira, to say “This is my friend,” yet 
he could not bring himself even to 
look at him. 

“There yer are—thanks, you 
boys. Now, mister, that there 
kid had a hunderd dollars saved 
up ter go to Yallerstone Park; 
he worked fer it, chorin’ roun’ 
on the farm, helpin’ me hayin’ an’ 
what all. He starts home with his 
hunderd dollars an’ sees a deer 
in the woods what’s been dropped 
but ain’t killed—don’t leave ’im 
sit down, you boys. 

““Now, mister, he shoots that 
deer in the head and kills it ter 
end its sufferings He don't 
know no more ’baout shootin’ 
than a drunken maniac but at two 
or three inches he killed his deer. 
All right, mister. Then he goes 

ter Barrett’s, a little settlement up our way. I d’no what he 
goes fer. But I’m thinkin’ he goes ter see the man that shot 
that deer first off. Leastways, when that man got the blame 
like he deserved, this kid he up and says it was him killed the 
deer So’twas, the litde rascal, but you see how ’twas. Well, 
he gets arrested an’ he pays out his precious hunderd dollars 
and comes home and says he killed a deer and gets a good 
tongue lashin’ and loses his gun, but he sticks fast. 

‘Now all I come here ter now 1s ter let you folks in onter 
that stunt o his an’ ask you if he gets his tnp to the Yaller- 
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stone that he cheated himself out of, or not. I don’t know 
nuthin’ ’baout kind turns ’cause I ain’t never did none, but I 
wanter know if this here kid gets his trip out Yallerstone way 
or not. Now, if I’m lyin’ he’ll tell yer so, cause I understand 
these scout fellers don’t lie. I jes wanter know if he gets his 
trip out Yallerstone way or not.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE BOY EDWIN CARLISLE 


NSTERNATION reigned. In the front row, where the 

First Bridgeboro Troop sat, confusion prevailed. Pee- 
wee, in accordance with the old precept of “Off with the old 
love, on with the new,” forgot for the moment Warde’s 
chagrin and shouted uproariously for Westy. 

“It’s going to be in our troop anyway!” he yelled. “It’s just 
the same only different!” 

And meanwhile, a trim-looking boy, Edwin Carlisle, was 
standing, waiting patiently and smiling somewhat embarrassed. 

Mr. Atwater turned and conferred with his colleagues on 
the platform. Pee-wee, restrained by his nearest neighbors, 
subsided into silence. Westy (probably more utterly wretched 
than anyone in the hall) tried to silence excited questioners. 
“Who is he?” “Is it true?” “Is he crazy?” “Did you 
ever see him before?” “T) 
bet it’s the truth!” These 
and similar whispered com- 
ments were showered upon 
him and he. could only 
keep looking about sheep- 
ishly, as if he were ashamed 
to have the spectators 
behold this fuss. 

The boy, Edwin Car- 
lisle, standing quietly 
among his sitting col 
leagues some distance off, 
made a rather pathetic 
picture. His was not an 
easy role but he bore 
himself with a demeanor 
of patience and good humor. 

And, meanwhile, the 
outlandish stranger who 
had “shot up” the meeting 
remained like a_ statue i 
half-way down the aisle é 
calmly awaiting an an- = 
swer to his question. Once ay 
it seemed as if he were on ¢ 
the point of lighting his pipe. 

It was Mr. Atwater who 
put an end to this rather 
embarrassing interval. 

“Just be seated—a few 
moments—my boy,” he 
said, addressing the Carlisle 
boy. Then to Ira he said, 

“Suppose you come up 
here on the platform, my friend, if you 
don’t mind; we’d like to speak with you.” 

Ira did not seem to mind. He ambled 
the rest of the way down the aisle, turned 
to the left past a troop of scouts who stared 
at him as if he were a trapper or a cowboy 
and up the steps tothe stage. Then for the 
first time everybody saw him. Mrs. Ashly 
(conspicuous in the Woman’s Club) arose as 
if on a sudden impulse and shook hands 
with him cordially. He looked out of place 
but not ill at ease. He had walked through the audience as 
a man might walk through a forest. 

Scarcely was he on’the platform when something happened. 
A rather large man, with afbig, round, rugged face, 
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rescue. He was given a fine welcome on the stage and the 
burst of applause by the audience showed that his public 
spirit and generosity were well known. 

Every town has its wealthy and distinguished citizen, 










































“There yer are-—ihanks, you boys” 


the good work of such men lives after them in libraries 
and hospitals. Mr. Temple was Bridgeboro’s most distin- 
guished character—next to Pee-wee. And even Pee-wee paid 
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stage among the scouts, Mr. Atwater turned to the audience 
and said, “Stand up again, Edwin Carlisle.” 

The demeanor of this Carlisle boy was scoutish in the highest 
degree. Many were already wondering what he had done to 
warrant his selection as the winner of the great 
award. He had been on the point of receiving it 
when Ira had “shot up” the meeting. He had 
stood patiently and cheerfully waiting while he 
saw the honor that was his slipping away from 
him with every sentence of Ira’s drawling talk. 

He had reseated himself with no sign of disap- 
pointment or resentment when told to doso. And 
now he stood again among his comrades, cheerful, 
willing, obedient. And there he stood with Yel- 
lowstone Park dangled before his eyes and knew 
not what to think, but seemed content to abide 
by the issue. Mr. Temple had seen him (shrewd 
man that he was he had watched him amid the 
tumult when no one else had watched him) and 
Edwin Carlisle, scout of Westboro, was safe. 

After a little while (it seemed an hour) Mr. 
Atwater withdrew from an earnestly whispered 
conference and stood up to address the audience 
again. Mr. Temple took a seat in the row of 
chairs facing the audience. He seemed purposely 
to choose a seat beside Ira who sat, one knee 
over the other, bending forward with his arms 
about his knee. The hunched attitude was 
familiar to Westy and took him back to the 
kitchen porch at the farm where he had listened 
to Ira’s dubious reminiscences. Mr. Temple 
spoke genially to him from time to time, and once 
laughed audibly at something Ira said. It might 
possibly have been the kidnaping episode. 

“Martin,” said Mr. Atwater, “stand up.” 

Westy stood, all bewildered. He was so close 
to the stage that one nervous hand rested upon 
the molding which bordered it. A curious con- 
trast he seemed to the boy standing in the dark- 
ness of the hall some distance back. But Ira 
Hasbrook caught his eye and winked a kind of 
lowering wink at him, and Westy smiled back. 

“You heard what this man said, Martin; is it 
true?” 

““Y-yes, sir.” 
“All true?” 

“Y-yes—yes, it is.” 

“Well, then, my young friend, it be- 
comes my privilege to inform you that 
you have won the award of the Rotary 
Club of Bridgeboro of a trip to the 
Yellowstone National Park (great ap 
plause) next summer. Your troop is 
congratulated (process of gagging Pee- 
wee) and you have the unstinted and 
unanimous commendation of this com- 
mittee for your generous and self-sacri- 
ficing act. (Applause.) Your friend, 
Mr. Hasbrook, wishes me to say how 
fortunate it was that you had your rifle 
with you and were not afraid to use it. 

“You will be glad to know that Mr. 
John Temple (who delights in taking 
glory away from other people) has 
made a proposition which somewhat 
amplifies the Club’s award. Indeed it 
puts our poor Club somewhat in the 
shadow. He says that three is his 
lucky number. (Laughter.) And he, 
therefore, proposes that a scout in your 
troop of whose exploit honorable 
mention was to have been made, Warde Hollister, accompany 
you to the Yellowstone at his expense. 

“The scout to whom the honor was to have been awarded, 

Edwin Carlisle of Westboro, receives also honor- 





stood up in the audience. He was an elderly 
man and dangled a pair of glasses as he spoke. 

“May I join you, ladies and gentlemen, on 
the platform?” he asked. 

“You bet you may,” came the genial re- 
spouse from Mr. Atwater. “If we had known 
you were there, Mr.——” 

“It’s Mr. Templet It’s Mr. Temple!” whis- 
pered Pee-wee excitedly. ‘Oh, boy, it’s Mr. 
Temple! Now there’s going to be something 
doing—shhh!” 

“Listen to who’s saying shhh!” whispered Roy. 

“Shhhh, there’s going to be something doing, 
there’s going to be something doing,” said 
Pee-wee. 

“There is,” said Roy grimly. “ You’re going 
to be thrown out if you don’t shut up.” 
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‘As Good as His Word”’ 


A ‘*Pee-wee Harris’’ Story Next Month 


In Boys’ LIFE for August there is to be another story by Mr. 
Fitzhugh. That amiable and talkative young gentleman, Mr. Pee- 
wee Harris, is the hero of it, and it is he who is “‘as good as his 
Considering the number of words the lively Pee-wee is 
prone to use, one must admit that he must be very good indeed 
in order to equal his flow of language. 

This new story is illustrated by Mr. Bert Salg, who illustrated 
those rare good stories by Mr. Fitzhugh, which appeared under 
the titles of “Roy Blakeley’s Funny Bone Hike” and ‘Roy 
Blakeley’s Bee Line Hike.” 


able mention for his exploit in putting out a 
forest fire. He, too, is to be a recipient of Mr. 
Temple’s munificence and is likewise awarded 
the honor of accompanying you. 

“You, Martin, goas the Rotary Club’s winning 
candidate. Carlisle and Hollister go with you 
as the two winners of special mention for their 
exploits and are sent by Mr. Temple. I have 
suggested to him that you be called the Temple 
Trio, but he insists that the name of the Rotary 
Club shall be used. Your friend, Mr. Hasbrook, 
suggests that since probably none of you know 
how to shoot, you be called the Bungling Bunch.” 
(Great laughter suddenly increased to uproar by 
the thunderous voice of Scout Harris.) 

“Tt’s just like I said it would be, only more so!” 
he shouted. ‘“‘It’s—it’s—it’s—it’s like two help- 








CHAPTER XXXIII 
MR. TEMPLE’S LUCKY NUMBER 


R. JOHN TEMPLE, philanthropist, founder of Temple 
Camp and friend of scouting, had evidently sensed a 
delicate and perhaps difficult situation, and had gone to the 
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him the compliment of declaring, “He buys more rail- 
roads every day than I do ice-cream cones.” If he 


did, he must have owned practically all the roads in the 
country. 
After an interval of suspense, which was seen in an acute 


ings of dessert! We’re going to have two of them 
in our troop! That shows even when I’m mistaken I’m right!” 

And amid the tumult of cheers and laughter, Edwin Carlisle, 
scout of Westboro, stood smiling, silent, obedient, till Mr. 


- Atwater called to him that he might sit down. 


THE END 








At THE fourteenth annual meeting of See 
the National Boy Scouts of America 

in St. Louis it is decided to raise an endow: 

ment fund of $10,000,000 for National 

Scouting. The committee will be 

headed by Clarence H. Howard, of St. Louis. 

Scouts have 20,313 troops and 656,547 members, 

Lone Scouts. 


The Boy 
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The adjusted compensation bill, which 











gives a paid-up twenty-year insurance 
policy to veterans of the World War, is 
passed by Congress over the veto of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 


W. T. Van Orman wins the national 
balloon race from six other contestants, 
starting from San Antonio, Texas, and 
landing near Rochester, Minnesota, ap- 
proximately 1,100 miles from the starting 
point. Van Orman is on the right. The 
other man is his assistant, Walter Morton. 


The United States Navy is said by Ad- 
miral R. E. Coontz and Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Roosevelt to be seriously de- 
ficient in submarines and aircraft and to be 
a bad second to the British Navy, though 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur says 
that there is no cause for anxiety, 
and that the personnel is highly 
efficient. 

Senator Lodge introduces 
into the Senate a plan for a 
new World Court which will 
be connected with The 
Hague peace organization 
but be entirely separate 
from the League of Nations. 
Senator Swanson, on 
the other hand, in- 
troduces a resolution 
proposing the ad- 
herence of the United 
States to the present 
World Court, with 
the reservation that it be 
not connected with the 
League of Nations, in 
which move he is sup- 
ported by Gen. Tasker 
H. Bliss, of the American 
Peace Commission after 
the World War. 

he three American 
Army airplanes flying , 
around the world reached Japan 
through severe storms over the northern Pacific. Maj. Fred- 
erick D. Martin and his mechanic, Staff Sergeant Alva L. 
Harvey, whose airplane was wrecked against a mountain side 
in Alaska and who were thought to be lost, report their safe 
arrival at Port Moller, where they wall:ed by forced marches 
through uninhabited territory. 

President Coolidge vetoes the Bursum pension bill to 
appropriate $58,000,000 for increased pensions to veterans of 
the Mexican, Civil and Spanish-American wars and certain 
Indian wars, whereupon Senator Bursum introduces another 
bill for the same purpose, slightly modified and costing about 
$5,000,000 less. 

Represent: itive John W. Langley of Kentucky is sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment in the Federal prison at Atlanta 
following his conviction on a charge of conspiring to transport 
whiskey “illegally. He appeals and is released on bond. Sena- 
tor Burton K. Wheeler of Montana is exonerated by a special 
Senate Committee of the charge of illegally accepting a fee for 
appearing before a Federal department while he was a senator. 






after battling their way 


Premier Poincaré is badly defeated in the French elec- 
tions, the opposition parties, mainly Radicals and Socialists, 
winning 342 seats as compared with 229 for the coalition 
of parties which supported Poincaré. Below is the Chamber 
of Deputies in Paris, where the French representatives meet. 









































































The immigration bill, which excludes 
Japanese from further immigration to 
American shores and limits the immigration 
of nationalities eligible to citizenship to 2 
per cent, of their “number resident here in 
1890, is passed by Congress, to become effective on July 1 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Chase h 
adopts a plan for unification with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, from which it was sepa- 
rated eighty years ago over the slavery 





question, and the plan goes to the South- 
ern Methodist General Conference for 
consideration. 

The Senate passes the tax bill con- 
taining the Democratic income tax 
schedule, which puts a rate of 2 per cent. 
on incomes up to $4,000, 4 per cent. on 
incomes between $4,000 and $8,000, and 
6 per cent.on incomes more than $8,000. 

Warren T. McCray, former Governor 
of Indiana, convicted of using the mails 
to defraud, is sentenced to ten years in 
the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta and to pay a fine of $10,000. 


King George opens the British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley, England, with a message that girdles the globe 
by cable in eighty seconds. The exhibition displays the 
products of the arts, trades and sciences of every portion 
of the British Empire. At the left is an East Indian juggler. 
In the center is the King being escorted around the 
stadium. Below is a model of the port of Liverpool being 
finished for the exposition. 


The Senate Post Office 
Committee recommends 
an increase of $300 a 
year in the salaries of 
postal clerks and carriers 
and increases for watch- 
men, messengers and 
laborers in the Post 








Approximately 100 


people are killed and 
several hundred are in- 
jured and much property 
is damaged by a series of 
windstorms and tornadoes 
in North and South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Georgia, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Virginia. 








The American Olympic rugby football team defeats the 
French team in the final Olympic rugby match by 17 to 3, 
and are hissed from the field. French officials afterwards 
apologize for the conduct of the crowd and compliment 
the Americans for their fair play. Above is the stadium 
at Colombes, France, where the games are being played. 


Senator Warren of Wyoming has placed in the Congressional 
Record a statement showing that the cost of nine investiga- 
tions by Senate committees, most of them now in progress 
and a few recently completed, has been more than $200,000, 
and estimating that the total cost to July 1 of these and other 
inquiries will be about $325,000. 


















Office department and 
an allowance of eight 
cents a mile for rural 
carriers in addition to 
their present compensa- 
tion. 

Charles F. Murphy, 
for twenty-two years 
leader of Tammany Hall, 
a historic Democratic 
organization of New 
York, dies suddenly, in 
his sixty-fifth year. 

The House of Representatives passes a resolution per- 
mitting an amendment to the Constitution to regulate child 
labor, but the measure is held up in the Senate. 

One hundred and fourteen miners are killed in an explosion 
in a mine of the Wheeling Steel Corporation at Benwood, West 
Virginia. 

Eleanora Duse, a famous Italian actress, dies in Pittsburgh 
while on a farewell tour of the United States. She was born 
October 3, 1850. 

King George signs the rum-running treaty with the United 
States which provides that United States officials may search 
vessels suspected of carrying illicit liquor within an hour’s 
sail from shore. 

The three political factions in Honduras which have been 
fighting over the presidency sign a treaty of peace, with Sumner 
Welles, American Minister to San Salvador, acting as mediator. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles Townshend, hero of Kut-el-Amara, 
in Mesopotamia, which he was forced by privation and over- 
whelming numbers to surrender to the Turks in the World 
War in April, 1916, dies while on a visit to Paris. 


Heavy gains are won by the Communists and Nationalists 
in the German elections, but the present combination in 
power—the Socialists, the People’s Party, the Clericals 
and the Democrats—still retain a slight majority. Below 
is the building in which the Reichstag sits. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Heroes 
of To-day 
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Scout Bronson S. Ray 


Scout Bronson S. Ray, who now lives in the S. A. E. 
House at Franklin, Indiana, earned the bronze medal 
for saving a life. He was returning to the troop cabin 
after his morning swim when he heard cries of dis- 
tress. He ran back to the stream, dived into the water 
and grasped a drowning boy as he was going down 
for the third time. 


id 


or 
Is 
in 
Young Ray had a desperate struggle but managed 
to bring the boy to shore. Others of the troop applied 
first aid to both the rescued and the rescuer. 


at 


he 
on 





~ The Remington Arms Company pre- 
sents the Remington Award for 
Heroism —a Scout Knife with shield 
engraved as shown— to each winner 


of the Heroism Medal. 


ce 
ds 





of Look for another hero next month ! 
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HEN a fellow goes on ac 
that’s when his Remingto 
shows the stuff it’s made of. 


Look at it! Big, strong, shagp blade fg 
cutting jobs—from peeling potafoes and gficing 
bacon to carving your patrol embjem on yofr staff. So good that it is the “Official Knife— Boy 

Strong can opener and cap Jifter—gvatch it Scouts of America”. 






That’s what you call a real knife — the Rem- 
‘ington Scout Knife, made by the Remington 
people, and giving you all the results of 108 years 
all of Remington experience in hardening, temper- 
ing and working steel. 


ping trip— 
Scout Knif 
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How the Remingt¢n Scouf Knife Does put Zip 





mn 
dig into a can of beans or pull tht cap gff the cat- 


sup bottle. Stron 6 screw driver—fits almost Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 


ted 
r h 
irs . . 
any size screw head in your camp fit. Sharp 
punch blade—drills round holesjinfeather, card- RS 3333 

¥ 4 a Remington ‘Official 
board or rubber. Scrapes insulation off wires. ‘ 


Knife— Boy Scouts a 
Useful a dozen times a day. of America” fo 


pen 
ner 
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On the Woodland Trail—the Remington Rifle 


There's a lot of pride in owning a Remington Model 12 Repeating 

Rifle—accurate and dependable—with Remington character built 

into it. Shoots .22 Short, .22 Long and .22 Long Rifle Cartridges. 
Write for circular 


emington, 


FIREARMS ~ AMMUNITION ~CUTLERY— CASH REGISTERS 
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Contest Rules 
on page 60 




































































































SCOUTS OF INDIA 
GOBLIN GATE THE MONARCH AND THE GENTIAN H. R. Ferger, Princeton, N. J. 
Howard Perkins, Harlomton, Mont. LL , Arthur Webb, Ambridge, Pa. 
he 
THAT DUCK AIN’T SCARED A SNOW BUNNY 
Fred L. Parsons, Reno, Nev. Risto Lappala, Virginia, Minn. 
CK 
A BEAUTY SPOT 
A COLD SHOWER Glenn Townsend, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Scoutmaster Bert Fuller, Ashley, Pa. 

BE: 

BEGGARS AN OCEAN HAYSTACK » 

Orto Enlow, Joplin, Mo. Allen Tarkington, Bridgeport, Neb. 

’ 











UP A BRANCH LINE “MR. CHUCKAWALLA” CLIFF DWELLINGS , 
Raymond Thompson, Dublin, Texas Harry A. Ringle, Yuma, Ariz. G. Russell Carpenter, Oak Park, III. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


ATHLETIC-TRIM KEDS 
Keds with athletic-trim come in various styles 
—lace-to-toe and lace-to-instep, black, brown, 
and grey trim. They are built for the hardest 


sports and vacation wear. 





A KEDS OXFORD 
One of the many Keds styles designed for 
general wear as well as for sports. This 
model has a brown canvas upper. Similar 
styles in white. All sizes. 





A KEDS MODEL WITH CREPE SOLES 
Crepe Sole Keds are distinguished by springy 
lightness, ground grip and long wear. Keds 


Crepe Soles are vulcanized which makes them ~ 


tough, and gives the greatest possible adhesion 
between sole and upper. Insist on Keds. 
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Keds are a complete line of canvas 
rubber-soled shoes, varying in price 
according to grade, size and styfe—from 
$1.25 to $4.50. 


Keds with athletic-trim are not only 
standard for sport and vacation wear, 
but are also the ideal long-wearing 
every-day summer shoe for boys and 
girls of all ages. Keds with Crepe Soles 
are the choice of thousands of tennis 
players—including the ten leading play- 
ers in the country. Other Keds include 
attractive pumps and oxfords for street, 
home and all outdoor wear. 
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THEY ARE NOT KEDS UNLESS THE 
NAME KEDS IS ON THE SHOE 


How the boys in a small New 
England village help make 
Keds the longest-wearing sport shoes 


in the world 


HEY’RE much like other 
boys. They race and tear 
hrough village streets, play 
baseball, climb fences and trees 
and are in general “hard on 
their shoes.”’ 

The shoes they wear look 
much like the shoes other boys 
are wearing, too. 

There’s a_ difference, 
ever. 

They wear Keds on one 
foot only. On the other they 
wear shoes that are not Keds. 

At the end of several months’ 
time these boys report to the 
big Keds factory at one end of 
town. Here, in the Testing 
Laboratories, the wear of both 


how- 
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eg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


shoes is carefully checked and 
compared. 

Tests like these help to ex- 
plain how the long-wearing 
quality of Keds is constantly 
maintained—and why millions 
of people have found that, 
whenever they buy canvas 
rubber-soled shoes, it pays to 
insist on Keds. 

Keds are a complete line 
of canvas rubber-soled shoes 
varying in price according to 
grade, size and style—from 
$1.25 to $4.50. 

Keds are not only the leading 
shoes for sports but their long- 
wearing quality makes them 
the ideal summer footwear for 
outdoor work of every kind. 
Boy Scouts especially like them 
for this reason. They are built 


to stand the hard wear of 
games, hikes and camping trips. 
Strong, tough, durable, every 
pair means an unusual saving. 

It is important to remember 
that all canvas rubber-soled 
shoes are not Keds. Keds are 
made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. 

They come in a wide range 
of styles and prices. But every 
pair of Keds is built to give 
longer wear and better service. 

And every Keds shoe has 
the name Keds on it. 

If you want the standard 
shoes for sports of every kind 
—if you want the longest- 
wearing quality yourmoney can 
buy—look for the name Keds} 


United States Rubber Compa 


The 1924 Keds Hand-book for Boys is full of things every 


boy will want to know about. 
for games—woodcraft, etc. 
Dept. 230, 1790 Broadway, New 


How to make things—rules 


Sent free if you address 


York City. 











CHAPTER XXV 


” LEVEN weeks on the march to the land of gold,” 
said Pedro. 
Peter started, boy fashion; he had kept no count 
of time, and it did not seem nearly that long. Even 
when he began to count it up, 
he thought Pedro must be mis- 
taken, but the latter spoke 
again, with precise figures 
which Peter knew must~ be 
correct. 

“Thirty-five days we march 
east and southeast to get to 
Quivira. We do not reach it. 
Then forty-two days we march 
due north by the needle to 
come to the same golden land. 
\t the end, we find grass huts 
instead of skin tents, painted 
wild pagans instead of large 
cities, a few cornfields, and 
never a sign of gold. To think 
of soldiers of Spain being 
tricked and led on a fool’s 
errand five hundred leagues 
long by one pagan liar, the 
Turk.’ 

“Why are we not starting 
back?” asked Peter. 

“Waiting for the corn to 
ripen, so we can carry some of 
it on our march,”’ answered 
Pedro. ‘It will be welcome, 
though I like it better green, 
and roasted in the ears. Then 
the general wants to exp!ore 
the whole neighborhood and 
make sure that he has over- 
looked no chance for gold. In 
his heart, he is sure of it now 
and we shall be moving soon.” 

It was well into August 
when the homeward march 
began. The rest and grain 
feeding had been good for both 
horses and men. The pack 
animals were loaded with corn 
for the homeward trip, and 
each soldier carried a small 
parcel on his saddle or at his 
belt, a sort of emergency ra- 
tion, for they had not forgotten 
the ease with which white men 
could get lost on these vast 
plains. 

They rode on, day after day, 

making much longer marches 
than on the outward trip. 
, For days after leaving the 
country they had reached they 
saw no sign of Indians, but 
they did not relax their vigi- 
lance. Ii their fears were jus- 
tified, the redskins would be waiting for them at the largest 
river. Then one day, Bernal came in from hunting on the left 
flank of the party, saying that he had seen a column of smoke 
go up from the top of a knoll some miles away, go up in puffs, 
as if someone were alternatively covering and uncovering a 
fire with a blanket or buffalo skin. He had not seen the smoke 
signal answered, but next day, when Pedro hunted with him, 
they saw the signal given again, and this time it was an- 
swered. Dropping their hunt, the young men circled back and 
told the general 

“They are waiting for us,” he said. “It must be that we are 
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nearing the river.” 


HEY reached the river the next afternoon. It was not so 
high as they had seen it two months before, but was still 
a strong stream. Pedro, scouting to the right, reported that 
he had seen a lone buffalo cross a mile or so up-stream, and 
that the water did not come above the middle of his shoulder. 
But straight in front of them the river was too deep to be 
forded—and on the other side were camped more than a hun- 
dred Indians 
“All warriors, too,” said Bernal. “That means they are 
here to fight. They hope to attack us while we are crossing.” 
“T think the general will disappoint them in that,” said 
Pedro 
He was right. Faced with a definite danger, Coronado’s 
military skill came to the front at once. He formed his camp 
compactly, yet in such wise that part of it was clearly visible 
from the other side, while that part where the horses were to 


By George L. Anapp 


Illustrated by Clinton Balmer 





“Peter dragged him out of the water” —— 


be stationed was screened by bushes and trees. Then he set 
men to cutting trees and binding them together in a raft, while 
other men gathered wood for fires. Night fell, and two fires 
were started, carefully placed to leave the camp in shadow as 
much as possible, while lighting all the approaches to it save 
that from up-stream. Isopete was instructed to call across to 
the Indians that the white men would visit them on the mor- 
row. They got the word, and though their brown faces gave 
no sign, they doubtless chuckled at the thought of the trap 
they had laid for the strangers. 

They laughed too soon. The men ate supper, fed the 
horses an extra ration of corn to make up for the denial of 
grazing, and all but some sentries lay down to sleep. At mid- 
night they were roused. Moving silently as trained soldiers 
and frontiersmen can at a pinch, they saddled their horses, 
wrapped twisted grass ropes around their hooves, and led 
them up-stream, two by two, in the darkness. At intervals, all 
through the first part of the night, one or two men had shown 
themselves in the firelight. When all the horses were gone, 
Pedro, the last man left, walked ostentatiously across the 
lighted zone, stretching his arms as if with sleepiness the while, 
then the moment the shadows closed round him hurried after 
his companions. He caught up with them, took the reins of 
his horse, and clapped Peter on the shoulder. 

“Those pagans are in for a surprise, kinsman,” whispered 
he. “But mind that you keep back out of the fray. It will 
not last long, I think.’ 

They walked on silently through the night. It was twice 
as far to the ford following the bends of the stream as if they 
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had cut across, but they dared not risk being seen against the 
sky. At last, after more than an hour, they reached the place, 
mounted, rode across, then dismounted again and started 
down-stream at a quicker pace. The wind was in their faces, 
which made certain that they would not be scented by the dogs 
of the Indians—old Nigger rumbled a low, throaty growl from 
time to time as the breeze 
brought him the smells of the 
red men’s camp. Their own 
fires on the opposite bank were 
a guide for them on the last 
part of their journey, and when 
they had come as close as they 
could expect to without being 
discovered, they halted, mount- 
ed, looked to their weapons, 
and Coronado passed along 
the word of command. 

“Ride slowly and quietly as 
you can till I call to you, or you 
hear the pagans raise an outcry 
in front. Then, charge.” 

The men nodded, and de- 
ployed in a single line, Fray 
Juan Padilla taking post with 
the rest, though unarmed, and 
Bobadilla riding next to Mo- 
rales near the center. Pedro 
was on the extreme left, rather 
glad to be some distance from 
the enemy whom he dreaded 
much more than any of the 
pagans before him. Peter rode 
ap beside his cousin, received a 
stern, low-spoken order to go 
back, pretended not to hear, 
and Pedro did not venture to 
speak again lest the Indians 
should hear. They rode, how- 
ever, fully fifty yards before in 
front of them they heard first 
a startled exclamation and then 
a warning yell. On the instant 
Coronado’s voice rang out 
in command, the Spaniards 
shouted the Santiago, drove 
home their spurs, and charged. 


HE fight was over before 

it was fairly begun. The 
first volley from crossbows and 
arquebusses, though fired from 
the saddle with horses at the 
gallop and doing small execu 
tion, was too much for the sur- 
prised Indians’ nerves. They 
broke at once, and as they gave 
way, the white men were 
among them, stabbing and 
slashing. One red man threw 
a hatchet which struck Coro- 
nado on the helmet and, glanc- 
ing, made a slight wound on his 
face, but that was the only 
white casualty that had witnesses. What with the darkness 
at that early hour under the trees, the obstructions of the wood 
and the thinness of the line, it was every man for himself. 
Peter’s mule, urged forward by spurring that could not be dis- 
regarded, but determined not to get into any danger that he 
could avoid, swung to the very bank of the river, as the most 
peaceful seeming position to be had. Peter brought the mule’s 
head round with a furious tug, and thereby came disaster. 
A grapevine, looped from tree to tree, caught the lad across 
the breast, and swept him from the saddle. Even as he was 
in the air, he heard a sharp exclamation from Pedro, who had 
looked back in time to see the mischance, and the tread of a 
horse at the right. Then he struck, not water, but earth, with 
a breath-shattering jar, and for a time he knew no more. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


greys dragged himself back to consciousness with a feeling 

that he was desperately needed. At first, he could not 
recall what had happened. Then he began to remember, in 
pictures; the camp beside the stream, the Indians across the 
river, the night march, leading the horses, the-fight. Some 
thing, he did not know what, had struck him across the chest 
and knocked him from his mule; but none of these things ac- 
counted for the insistent drumming at his half-awake brain 
that someone needed him. Then the evil face of Morales 
seemed to rise before him; and if Peter did not understand, h« 
accepted the call without further question. Morales had 
played some trick on Pedro, and he must go to Pedro’s help. 
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He opened his eyes. At first, he thought it was still night, 
then he noticed with a shock of terror that neither sky nor tree 
tops were above him, but earth. He scrambled to his hands 
and knees, and a glance explained the situation. He was under 
an overhanging bank, the earth above him upheld by the roots 
of some tree. Then he saw the broken end of a grapevine 
dangling from the bank, and understood. The vine had swept 
him from the mule, and broken as he clutched it, the recoil had 
tumbled him over the edge, and he had hung on long enough to 
be swung back under the bank before loseing consciousness. 

The first thing was to get out. The water came to the very 
edge of the little ledge on which he was lying, and looked so 
deep that Peter did not care to try wading. There was only 
one other chance. Peter took a drink, soused his face and 
hands in the water, and then, with many misgivings, secured 
a clutch on the grapevine, and began to climb. It was less 
difficult than he expected, and necessity lent him strength. 
In a minute he had reached the top, crawled out on firm 
ground, and lay for a moment panting. Then he stood up 
and looked around. 

Almost at his feet were the Abbot’s hoofprints, but they 
showed only in the soft places. A little way from the grape- 
vine that had been his undoing, Peter saw a bush broken 
down as if by the fall of some heavy body, and near it lay an 
Indian club. He searched the ground carefully, but could find 
no tracks that told him anything. He widened the field of his 
search till he found five or six bodies of Indians; but still no 
Pedro. Yet never for an instant did he doubt that Pedro 
was in trouble. 

“The others have gone, but he wouldn’t go without me,” 
the boy told himself. ‘‘He’s hurt, and he must be here 
somewhere.” 

He thought of Morales again, and ran to the bank, a little 
ahead of where he had fallen, and near the crumpled bush. If 
Pedro had’ gone over there, he had done it without leaving 
marks, and the water was deep. He cast about, hoping against 
hope that he might find his cousin in the undergrowth, then 
returned to the river, knowing that there lay the secret. He 
noted the quiet swirl of the water, remembered that Pedro was 
an experienced swimmer, and wondered if he might not have 
escaped, after all. If so, it must have been by swimming with 
the current, but just how did the current flow? 


EHIND him lay a cottonwood tree, evidently blown down 
after it was dead and dried, for the trunk had broken into 
half a dozen pieces. With much effort, Peter rolled one of 
these to the bank and tumbled it in. It sank, rose, and floated 
lazily off on the eddy, keeping close to the shore. Peter fol- 
lowed. Within fifty yards, the log floated into a little bay 
between a sandpit and the main bank, turned round two or 
three times, and floated out again. But Peter did not follow it 
farther, for there, half in and half out of the water, and so 
nearly hidden among the willows that only his outflung hand 
could be seen, lay Pedro. Peter clambered down, and at his 
approach the young man opened his eyes. 

“Little kinsman,” he said faintly. Peter dragged him out of 
the water, and turned him so that his face was shaded by the 
bushes, while his body lay in the sun on the warm sand. 
““Good,”’ he murmured, then, after a few more minutes, took a 
deep breath or two, and spoke in a stronger tone. 

. “That was a blow,” he said, feeling his head. “‘How do you 
come to be 
here? Where 
are the others?” 

“Gone, I 
think,” said 
Peter, adding, 
boy fashion, 
““we don’t need 
em, anyway.” 

‘“*No,’’ said 
Pedro, with a 
las ¢eh 
checked in- 
stantly by the 
aching in his 
head, “ but their 
help would be 
rather handy.”’ 
He raised him- 
self on his el- 
bow, and took 
a look at the 
sun. “Must be 
ten o’ the 
clock,” he an- 
nounced. “ Will 
you help me 
undress __ kins- 
man? These 
clothes will dry 
faster off than 
on, and I think 
I should be the 
better to have 
done with the 
soaking.” 

Peter stripped 
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him, spread out the clothing to dry in the sun, and then 
Pedro lay down and let Peter cover him with the warm 
sand. The younger boy expressed fear that the Indians 
would return, but Pedro answered that they would not dare 
come back before night. In a couple of hours, he announced 
that except for a headache, and being hungry, he was feeling 
as well as ever, and proceeded to dress again. 

“Saw you the man who struck me?”’ he asked. 

“Not clearly,”’ said Peter, ‘“‘but—” 

“Tt was Morales, of course,” said Pedro, “but I did not see 
him, either, worse luck. I wonder if we can find my crossbow— 
I have kept some arrows.” 

“Here it is, tangled on this stick,” announced Peter after a 
brief search. ‘The string is useless, though.” 

“That doesn’t matter, unless we need it right away. I have 
other strings. That stick has been twice the savingof me. The 
last thing I remember is grasping that as I came up from my 
plunge, and here it has kept my weapon, too. Now, to 
see if the pagans have dared return, and then we will be 
traveling.” 


They climbed the bank, searched the neighborhood with . 


their eyes but could find no hostile signs, and started up the 
stream. Pedro was still weak, and declared his intention to 
wait till night fall before starting on their journey. When 
they passed the scene of the battle, Peter picked up a bow to 
take the place of one that he had lost, and-Pedro cut some sinew 
strings from other bows that the Indians had dropped. 

They walked for a mile or more, being careful to leave as few 
traces as possible, then crawled into a thicket and lay down to 
rest. Both were hungry as well as weak; they ate some jerked 
beef, but dared not light a fire to parch any of their corn. By 
turns they slept, and as dusk came, they started again. 

“We are foot soldiers, now, cousin,” said Pedro. “And we 
have a long walk ahead of us, unless the general halts for a few 
days. He was expecting to do this, sending on a squad of two 
or three to announce his coming. If he does this soon, we may 
catch up.” 

“‘T don’t see what they meant by leaving us,” said Peter. 

“The fortune of war, cousin. They thought we were both 
dead and in the river, and they had a right to think so. You 
must not blame them.” 

““We can make it, anyway,” said Peter. 

“We can,” said Pedro. ‘You are a jewel of a comrade, 
little cousin. It was a lucky day for me when I brought you 
to the force. But you will have a chance to indulge your 
English fondness for walking before we see our comrades 
again.” 

They set their course by the stars, and walked at a good 
pace. For some hours, they followed a buffalo trail that led in 
the right direction; then it swung aside, and they were forced 
to tramp across the prairie. It was not hard walking, but it 
slowed them down. By sunrise they were dead weary, but 
kept on till they reached a little stream. The bed was dry, 
but Pedro gave a cry of joy as he came upon two wells, dug 
three feet or more into the creek bed, and each half full of 
clear, cold water. 

“We have kept the trail,” he said. “‘ Now,’ he added, after 
a drink, “if I can knock over a rabbit, we shall have some- 
thing good to eat. Be ready for him if I miss.” 

He did not miss. They cvoked the rabbit and ate a hearty 
meal, then lay down ina thicket of willows to sleep. Peter 





And forward they rode with the giant Seri bringing up the rear 
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was roused by a shout, and sprang to his feet to find Pedro 
sitting up, with old Nigger licking his face. 

‘Oh, you priceless dog!” cried Pedro, hugging the animal. 
“The king’s treasure chest would bea less welcome sight. But 
how on earth—” He broke off to examine the dog’s collar. ‘‘ No 
leash attached, and studied fora moment. ‘Cousin Pedrillo,” he 
said, ‘this is Wiki’s work. He must have seen Morales strike 
me, and he has sent back the dog on the off chance that I 
might be alive. Good old Wiki! Good old Nigger!” 

““Can’t we send him back with a note to say that we are 
here?” asked Peter. 

“We'll try,” said Pedro. ‘‘Here’s my neckerchief, everyone 
in the troop knows that. Now—” 


E STRUNG his crossbow, took careful aim at a sage hen 

that had been foolish enough to wander within reach, shot 

the bird; and then, dipping a pointed stick in its blood, 

scrawled on the kerchief the words: ““Come—Pedro.” They 

plucked the bird, cooked and ate it, sharing generously with 

the dog, and then Pedro tied the cloth to Nigger’s collar, and 
tried to send him back to the troop. 

“Go, Nigger,” he said, pointing. “Go to Wiki. Go.” 
But Nigger only frolicked ahead on the trail a few yards, and 
barked for his friends to follow. After trying for an hour, 
Pedro gave it up. 

““No hope, I fear,”’ he said. “We must even trust our legs. 
Forward.” 

They walked steadily till midnight, then made a short halt 
for eating, and walked on again. They were trusting Nigger, 
now, and the dog did not seem at a loss. At daybreak, they 
halted, ate what was left of the rabbit, took a drink from their 
water-bottles and curled up to sleep in a little ravine. There 
was little slumber for them. The wind, already blowing a 
strong breeze from the West when they halted, increased to a 
gale at sunrise, and maintained a gale all day. Toward sunset, 
the wind died down to a moderate breeze, and after a meal 
of jerked beef, which increased their thirst, they started. 
Peter complained at this, but Pedro was wiser. ‘ 

“You see, little kinsman,” he said, “it is quite possible that 
the general halted on account of the gale, and he is not likely 
to travel at night. If that be the case, we can gain a march 
on him. Good courage, now, onward!” 

Onward they went, plodding steadily through the night. 
A little before daybreak, they reached a small stream, and, 
utterly spent, stopped there. They were too tired to hunt or 
build a fire, and after nibbling at some beef and drinking as 
much as they could hold, they lay down. It was nearly noon 
when they awoke. The sun was hot, the wind was blowing a 
gale again, and Nigger had disappeared. Peter’s face fell, but 
Pedro seemed pleased. 

“Either he has gone out to hunt on his own hook, in which 
case he will return, or he has gone on to the camp, in which 
case we shall have help. Hark! Was not that a gun?” 

They listened, but could hear nothing. The wind would 
carry away any ordinary sound. They got up and took the 
trail, climbing out of the little valley in which they had lodged, 
and ascending a knoll that rose perhaps twenty feet above the 
plain, the most conspicuous elevation for miles. Then Pedro 
threw up his hands and whooped, for off in the distance, they 
could see four horsemen coming their way, and a black speck 
.on the trail in front of them which could only be Nigger. 
They hurried 
on, the rescuers 
saw them and 
spurred their 
horses, and in 
half an_ hour, 
Bernal jumped 
down from his 
horse, threw 
his arms around 
Pedro and 
kissed him. 

“God bless 
the wind,” ex- 
claimed Bernal. 
“That is what 
stoppedus. 
Mount, now, 
while I take a 
tail or a stir- 
rup.” 

They entered 
camp almost in 
triumphal pro- 
cession, Nigger 
frisking and 
barking in front 
of the line like 
an avant cour- 
ier. The res- 
cued lads were 
taken straight 
to Coronado’s 
tent. The gen- 
eral congratu- 
lated them, ex- 
pressed his 
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sincere pleasure at Pedro’s escape, and asked him all about 
it. Pedro told, and then the general asked. 

“Did you see the pagan who struck you?” 

“Tt was no pagan,” returned Pedro. 

"No pagan? What do you mean?” asked Coronado. 

“Tt was no pagan, my gereral,” repeated Pedro, firmly. 
“T did not see the man’s face, but I heard the step of a horse 
and caught sight of a mantle, even as I was struck.” 

“T see,”’ said Coronado, dryly. “Well, a man who has been 
battered as you have, and still keeps his courage must be for- 
given much. I have no doubt you believe this, but it is im- 
possible. Even you would say that Morales is the only man in 
the troop who would do this, and Morales was on my right in 
the charge, while you were on the extreme left. ’ Tis true 
I did not keep track of him all the time, but he could not have 
got far enough away to com- 
mit the crime you seem to 
accuse him of.” 

“Would the general mind 

having Morales up for ques- 
tion?” asked Pedro. 
« “TI sent him on yesterday, 
with Valdez and Peralta, to 
carry news of our coming. He 
will be at the settlements at 
least a week ahead of us. If 
you persist in this notion after 
we arrive, I shall, of course, 
question Morales.” 

“T thank the general, and, 
if I may ask it, where is 
Wiki?” 

“T let him go with them as 
interpreter. We have no need 
of him here.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


HE wind was not so strong 

next day, and they went on. 
Pedro was weary and his head 
still pretty sore, so he remained 
with the troop, and Bernal 
hunted for the two. That eve- 
ing Coronado sent for Pedro 
again, and when the young man 
responded, he found Doctor 
Bobadilla ahead of him. 

“T am glad to be able to set 
your doubts at rest, Pedro,” 
said the general. ‘“‘It seems 
that Doctor Bobadilla rode 
into the fight right next to 
Morales, and never lost sight of 
him for more than a moment 
or two till you were found. 
That, you see, makes it impos- 
sible that he should have 
struck you.” 

“But who did, then, if the 
general will permit the ques- 
tion?” asked Pedro. “My 
head bears firm witness that 
something happened to it.” 
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presented me with another small adventure that will make 
a good tale for my grandchildren,” returned Pedro, lightly. 
“Ts he in camp, by the way? I have just given my sword belt 
to the armorer to be mended, but I should not like to be caught 
without my blade by so excellent a friend as the traveler 
from Peru.” 

“He is not in camp,” said Don Lope, “and you need not 
hurry to reclaim your sword. Your quarrel with that man is 
over. I do not think he can be punished as he deserves, but I 
have learned enough to exile him from New Spain, at the least.’ 

“Why pass a bad coin to a neighbor?” returned Pedro. 
“But, if I may ask the question, what have you learned about 
Senor Morales that you did not know before?” 

“T have learned that he sent that huge slave of his to murder 
you in your tent at Tiguex. I have not too much influence 


“One of the pagans, over- \P, 
looked in the first charge, and 
taking advantage of your care- ) 
lessness,”’ said Coronado. “ But jl yh 
indeed, that was clear to me a Aa b hah of 4a 
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from the first.”’ 

The long march went on. 
Most of the time, the weather 
was good, but oddly enough, as 
they approached the Pueblo 
Indian country, where dry 
weather was the rule, they encountered a long, hard rain. 

“The river will be up when we come to it again,”’ remarked 
Pedro. “I trust it has not carried away our bridge.” 

They reached the river, a day’s march below the bridge, 
next afternoon, and found the stream higher than they had 
expected. It was whirling along in a brown flood, carrying 
with it trees so large that they must have come from well up 
into the mountains. Don Lope, halting at this point with a 
few Spaniards and some thirty Indian allies, rode out to meet 
them. Coronado shook his head as the tall knight came near. 

“Our expedition has not been a fortunate one, Don Lope,” 
he said. 

“The bravest men cannot always command fortune,” re- 
turned D’Urrea, gravely. 

It was early evening before Don Lope could get away, and 
he at once sent for Pedro. Fray Luis was in the knight’s tent 
when the young man came. 

“I have been hearing a marvellous tale of your adventures, 
Pedro,” said the friar. “It is not necessary, I think, to tell you 
how glad I am that you came through safely.” : 

““Why, the general told me nothing of this,” said Don Lope. 
“What happened?” 

“Oh, Senor Morales, out of the pure kindness of his heart, 
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“One gliding rush and his huge hands gripped his master by neck and belt” 


with the general, but I persuaded him to leave that pagan 
behind when he set out for Quivira. Then Fray Luis and my- 
self set out to learn something of his speech, and teach him a 
little of ours. We have had enough success that he has told 
how Morales sent him to throttle you in the tent, and to start 
the stampede of the cows which so nearly caught you. I do 
not think the general will care to hang him on the testimony 
cf a pagan slave, I would not do that myself; but as soon as we 
reach Tiguex, the matter will be laid before a military court.” 

“T had rather Morales were set before me, with sword and 
dagger, to fight it out,’ returned Pedro. “Where is the 
charming gentleman, anyway?” 

“At the bridge, where Alvarado is in command, but we 
expect him back to-morrow. When he comes, Pedro, remem- 
ber the order, and do not start a quarrel.” 

“‘T will remember,” said Pedro. “After all the trouble you 
and Fray Luis have taken in my behalf, I should be an ingrate 
not toremember. But I confess this reliance on the testimony 
of a pagan slave does not appeal to me as the proper way to 
settle a dispute between men at arms.”’ 

He went out, Peter following, and turned toward the river. 
None of his closest friends were in camp, he had picked 
up all the gossip he could hold already, and eaten supper 
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while Don Lope was still in the general’s tent, and jusi now 
felt like a stroll. They wandered idly along the bank, up 
stream, from time to time descending to the water’s edge. 


O THE swine-faced pagan betrayed his master, after all,” 
said the young man. ‘That was natural and proper, but 
think of Don Lope and Fray Luis going to the trouble of study- 
ing the creature’s barbarous tongue and teaching him so much 
of Spanish as his brute brain will let him learn! I owe those 
good gentlemen much, and yet—and yet—” 

“‘Duelling is wrong,” said Peter, dogmatically. 

“No doubt,” said Pedro. “But I have suffered enough 
wrong at that fellow’s hands that I might be pardoned 
for returning a little to him, though not in the same 
way. At any rate, Wiki is safe.” 

“Speaking of angels, there 
comes Wiki, now,” said Peter. 
“He seems to be in a hurry.” 

“A summons from an officer, 
no doubt,” said Pedro, negli- 
gently. “‘We must be more 
than half a mile from camp, 
and Wiki is worried.” 

They walked toward him, 
not hurrying their pace. He 
was coming at a fast trot. 

“Pedro master!’’ he ex- 
claimed as soon as he was 
within reach. ‘You see Mo- 
rales?” 

“Morales, no!” exclaimed 
Pedro. “He is up at the 
bridge.” 

Wiki shook his head, but the 
worried expression left his face. 

“You no see him, all right,”’ 
he said. “Better come back 
camp, now. Morales come 
camp, then come back this 
road.” 

“‘Impossible!’’ exclaimed Pe- 
dro. ‘‘ Unless—unless he passed 
while we were down under that 
bluff, looking at the river.”’ 

“He come back,’ repeated 
Wiki. ‘Come camp, see Much 
Talk”—this was Wiki’s pet 
name for Bobadilla—“‘get very 
ignorant slave, off this way 
again. Say see game, want 
slave carry ’em. What mat- 
ter?” For Pedro had caught 
his shoulder and was looking at 
him with grim, startled eyes. 

“You say Morales came 
back to camp?” 

“Yes.” 

“And talked with Boba- 
dilla?”’ 

“No talk much, listen,’ 
returned Wiki. 

“And then got his slave and 
came out this road?” 

“Yes, yes. Come this road 
with big slave. What mat- 
ter?” 

“Go to Don Lope as fast as 
you can, and tell him just what 
you have told me. Say that I 
have followed to prevent mis- 
chief, if I could. Go!” Wiki 
started at the trot, and Pedro 
turned to Peter. 

“Maybe Morales and myself 
will have our accounting, yet,” 
he said. ‘You had better gc back. I wish I had my sword, 
now. 

“What has happened?” returned Peter, paying no attention 
to the suggestion that he return. 

“Bobadilla has found out about Don Lope and the Seri,” 
explained Pedro, as he hurried along. ‘He has told Morales, 
and Morales has taken the slave out to kill him, so that he 
cannot testify. The fellow doesn’t know Morales knows, and 
is just stupid enough to trail along till he can be shot and 
thrown in the river. I must hurry.” 

He strode along at such a pace that Peter had much ado 
not to be left behind. The road led straight up stream, and 
save for a few short cuts, followed the bank. 

“One would need to be a good swimmer to live long in that,” 
said Pedro, jerking his thumb at the flood. Peter only nodded, 
he needed all his breath for walking. The sun had set some 
little time before, but the full moon was drenching river and 
valley with light, when as they reached the top of a ridge that 
ended in a bluff dropping to the water, they saw a horseman 
coming toward them a hundred yards away. He checked his 
steed for a moment as they came into view, then rode forward 
more slowly. It was Morales, and he was alone. 

“Good evening, Senor Calderon,” he said, reining in his 
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horse. ‘I heard only this evening of your fortunate escape. 
Pray accept my congratulations.” 

“T am flattered, Senor Morales,” returned Pedro, managing 
to step past the horse as he spoke. “I am also in a hurry, 
however, so you will have to excuse me.” 

“Do you think to get to the bridge to-night?” demanded 
Morales. ‘It is too far.” 

“T am not going to the bridge,” said Pedro. 

“Then where are you going?’’ demanded Morales. He 
spurred his horse past the young man, and halted, suspicion 
showing in every line of him. Pedro cast his scanty supply of 
caution to the winds, and made straight reply: 

“T am looking for marks on the bank where you flung the 
carcass of your pagan slave into the river,’ he answered. 
“You come in a day ahead of time, you find that much atten- 
tion has been paid to learning the language of your slave, and 
teaching him Spanish, you know the tales he has to tell, and 
you set about to silence him before he can tell them to the 
general. You have done it, it seems, but I do not think you 
have helped your case any, Senor Morales!” 

“Think you so?” returned Morales, and paused a moment. 
“Then I will help it now!” he shouted, and sprang to the 
ground. The match of his arquebuss had gone out, and there 
was no time to relight it, but he rushed at Pedro with sword in 
one hand and dagger in the other. 








blameless, and even praised him for forbearance and good 
conduct in the face of grave provocation. The Seri was exon- 
erated, too, on representations made by Fray Luis and 
D'Urrea, but no one seemed to know what to do with him. 
He could not be returned to his tribe, he was not wanted in any 
other, he was unfit to be set at liberty, his master was dead 
without heirs; and the pagan slave, with his child’s brain and 
giant’s muscles was something of a problem. 

“Doctor Bobabilla came out of the examination better than 
I hoped he would,” said Sebastian. 

“You have changed your mind about that quackslaver 
since you helped him half murder me,” returned Pedro, 
severely. “But you do not know him yet. He would lie him- 
self out of the pit—and then fall in again from sheer conceit 
of his own smartness.” 

“There is Don Lope,” said Antonio. The tall knight had 
halted a little distance away. He raised his finger as Pedro 
looked up, and the young man went to him. 

“The general wants to see you, my Pedro,” he said in a low 
voice. ‘Prepared to be surprised. I may not say more, but I 
trust your wit and generosity.” 

“My captain and Fray Luis always load me with more good 
qualities than I feel able to bear,” complained Pedro. ‘How- 
ever, I shall try not to disappoint them in this.” 

Coronado was alone with Fray Juan Padilla when Pedro was 
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men. The expedition is over, all save marching back to New 
Spain, and there is no reason why you should wait. I am 
sending back letters to-morrow. You may be the bearer of 
those letters, and take with you an honorable discharge that 
ends your term of service when they are delivered.” 

Ina flash, Pedro understood. Coronado’s apology was due 
at least as much to the insistence of the friars, especially of 
Fray Juan Padilla, as to the commander’s own sense of justice, 
and now that he had discharged his debt, he did not want 
around him a man who had seen him humiliated, for so. his 
touchy dignity would regard it. At that moment, the young 
man felt sorrier for Coronado than he ever had felt for anyone 
in his life. He chose his words with care. 

“T am not only at the general’s command, which he knows, 
but have no wish to be in any other case,” he said. “It is all 
one whether my trip to England begins in a month or in a year. 
I shall be proud to bear the general’s dispatches, or to serve 
under him here, as he pleases.” 

“Then you will be my letter-carrier,” said Coronado. “I 


presume the viceroy will wish to question you; if he does, 


answer freely. Now, for another thing. It will cost something 
to go to Spain and thence to England, and you certainly are no 
richer for this trip. Neither am I, but I can help out on your 
journey. I will give you a letter to my major domo—” He 
paused as Pedro held up his hand. 

“T hope the general knows how grateful I am for his 





T WAS a most unfair combat—Morales never would 





have dared to try it on even terms. He had both sword 
and dagger, and his jerkin was so strengthened with metal 
plates as to be almost a corselet. Pedro had taken off his 
light cloak while speaking, and now, with a quick move- 
ment, looped it around his left arm to serve as a sort of 
shield, while he held his dagger sword fashion in the right. 
Compared with a real sword, it was a poor enough weapon, 
little more than a foot in length against the three feet of 
Morales’ blade; but speed counted for much, and Pedro’s 
courage was of a higher, finer quality than that of the 
scoundrel before him. He met the first rush more than half 
way, foiled a dagger thrust with his cloak, turned the sword 
with this dagger, and even inflicted a slight wound on 
Morales’ arm before they disengaged. There was the 
briefest of intervals before Morales rushed again, and 
they were at it, hammer and tongs. 

It was a leopard against a tiger, Morales bored in, hoping 
to overwhelm the slim lad before him by sheer weight and 
superiority of weapons. Pedro was in and out like a flash, 
giving ground before each charge just enough to foil it, 
counter attacking savagély-at the first sign of a halt. He 
lunged with such speed that his poor blade seemed twice its 
length. Ina moment, both were bleeding; in a few moments 
more, both were panting; but the furious combat went on. 
All the intricate code and rules of duelling went by the 
board as Morales tried every trick he knew to bring the 
matter to a finish. ,He tried to break Pedro’s dagger by 
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Old Put, he quit the furrow, . 
His ploughing not yet done, 
When the express came bringing 
The news of Lexington; 
Then down the road to battle 
He turned and urged with speed— 
While others dared to follow, 
Old Put would dare to lead! 


Through trying years he labored, 
Unselfish, unafraid— 

No failure in his duty, 
No tarnish on his blade; 

And none that knew him doubted 
That in the hour of need, 

Where others dared to follow, 
Old Put would dare to lead! 


Old Put long since departed 
From war and war’s alarm; 
ng since he died in honor 
Upon his peaceful farm; 

But still the land he cherished, 
Calls to its nobler breed: 

Where others dare to follow, 
Dare, like Old Put, to lead! 


—GEORGE S. BRYAN. 





blows, but one can thrust quicker than he can strike, and 


kindness,” said the young man. “I should accept as 
freely as he offers, but it is not necessary. I have nearly 
three hundred gold pesos, left by my father, deposited 
with a Genoese banker in Mexico. That will more than 
suffice.” 

“You will not need to pay all the expenses,” said Fray 
Juan, speaking for the first time. “Fray Luis did not come 
in time to keep your cousin from being robbed after his 
father was taken sick, but he procured a list of your uncle’s 
properties, and brought it to me I sent it back with Fray 
Marcos. The governor of that district was able to per- 
suade the thieves to make partial restitution, and your 
cousin Pedrillo will find nearly a hundred gold pesos wait- 
ing for him with the head of our order in Culiacan. Your 
joint funds will be ample.” 

After receiving some instructions, Pedro bowed himself 
out. He was permitted to tell the soldiers only that he was 
chosen to bear dispatches to Mexico. Fray Luis and Don 
Lope knew the truth, and Wiki guessed it. He brought 
them the best gift he could make, two pairs of moccasins 
made of deerskin and beaded with tiny turquoises. 

“Maybe some time see you again,” he said. “Very 
ignorant people up here, but have very good time. Much 
trouble, much fun, great time.’”’ He shooks hands, and 
walked away, nor did they see him again. 


ESIDES Pedroand Peter, three soldiers and five Indians 
formed the party. The little cavalcade was ready early 
in the morning, the letters were received, including one which 





Pedro soon persuaded the ruffian to give up that attempt. 
He sought to rush his adversary over the bank, he feigned 
weariness, he pretended to stumble and tried the treacherous 
‘“‘Tancred’s lunge” at the armpit. Pedro met and baffled him 
at every point; not scathless, indeed, but giving at least as 
much damage as he received. 

Neither knew that a naked dark figure had struggled from 
the river at the other side of the hill just before the fight 
began. Neither saw that figure drop for a brief spell in utter 
weariness, then start to life at the sound of angry voices and 
clashing steel, climb the trail, and wait in ambush behind 
Morales’ waiting horse. Water was dripping from the Seri’s 
lank hair, and blood flowed from the furrow that a bullet had 
plowed along his iron skull; but he waited, lips apart and teeth 
agleam. He saw Morales begin to give ground, saw Pedro 
follow him, inch by inch, saw the young man’s foot turn on a 
pebble, and his enemy spring upon him with a shout. An 
instant later, Morales staggered back with a fresh wound, but 
he had won the fight. Pedro’s dagger, caught between two 
metal plates on the ruffian’s jerkin, was wrenched from his 
hand, and he stood defenseless. 

“T have you now!” roared Morales, and charged, but his 
charge ended in three strides. Not for nothing had Peter 
learned English games. All through the fight, he had been 
clutching a stone in his right hand, eager to throw it, yet know- 
ing that his cousin never would forgive him if he interfered. 
But this—this was different. The stone smashed into Mo- 
rales’ face like the kick of a mule, he staggered back again, and 
at last, the Seri moved. One gliding rush, and his huge hands 
gripped his master by neck and belt. Morales gave a shriek 
as he was lifted high above the pagan’s head, shrieked again 
as the giant arms flung him out from the bluff into the torrent 
below. From behind came an answering shout as Don Lope 
and Sebastian rode up at the gallop. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


c WAS ten days after the fight by the river-bank. Pedro’s 

wounds, all slight, had healed under Wiki’s medicine water 
treatment and with others who had made the march north- 
ward, he was quartered at Cicuye for a rest. The fight itself 
and the feud that preceded it had been laid before a military 
court, which, after hearing the evidence, pronounced Pedro 
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shown in. He returned the young man’s salute, and then, 
with a visible effort, spoke: 

““Pedro,”’ he said, “there are times when honor demands 
that an officer should own his mistakes to one under his com- 
mand, and such a time has come to me. I misjudged you. 
That, perchance, was not all my fault; in manner, you are such 
a boy that one finds it hard to realize that you are a man in 
character; but there is no excuse for my error about Morales, 
save that I could not believe such wickedness of a Spaniard. 
You have been grossly misused, and subjected to needless 
and unfair dangers; and as your commander, who should have 
protected you from such treatment, I must apologize.” 

Pedro could scarcely believe his ears, but his wits were 
quick, and Don Lope’s warning had prepared him for some- 
thing unusual. He spoke without hesitation: 

“‘The general is more than kind, but if he will pardon me for 
disagreeing with him, he owes me no apology. The man who 
used me unfairly is dead, not at my hands, to be sure, but his 
passing cancels the debt. As for dangers, I expected them 
when I enlisted. I am ready to encounter more of them when- 
ever your excellency wills.” 

Coronado glanced at Fray Juan, and both nodded. 

“That is the answer Don Lope told me to expect from you,” 
said the general. ‘“I see he was right, as usual. But there will 
be no more dangers on this expedition. Were it not that I must 
give the malcontents time to see the folly of their schemes, I 
should start back for New Spain to-morrow. Iam convinced— 
you see I am trusting your discretion as well as your honor— 
that there is not an ounce of gold within a thousand leagues, 
but I will not let the complainers say that I gave up while 
they were willing to goon. We shall wait till spring; they will 
see the truth, then.” 

“Whatever your excellency says is agreeable to me,” said 
Pedro. ‘“’Tis a pleasant country, even though no riches are 
to be found.” 

“You plan to take your cousin to England, do you not?” 
asked Coronado. 

““When the expedition is over, if the general pleases,” said 
Pedro. 

“He has been a good lad,” said the commander. “Never 
complaining, and ready to meet perils that belong to grown 


Peter was to give to the chief of the Franciscan friars at 

Culiacan. Fray Luis gave them his blessing, Antonio 
mourned that he was. not going with them toa land where 
one could get a civilized meal, Don Lope chatted of various 
things. Still the party waited, Pedro could not understand 
why, till he saw Coronado riding toward them. By his stirrup 
walked the gigantic Seri. 

“Pedro,” he said, after salutes had been given and returned, 
“this slave tried to take your life at the command of a wicked 
master, and then of his own motion, did something to save you. 
Morales left no heirs of whom I have heard, and while he 
doubtless left debts in plenty, I do not think he owed anyone 
a deeper debt than you. I have therefore made you heir of his 
estate in these parts, which consists of this one pagan slave. 
Take him, take him with you, with the good wishes of the 
entire troop.” 

The soldiers cheered, Peter clapped his hands, Pedro tried to 
find words for thanks, and at a signal from the general, the 
little party started. They rode, turning often in their saddles, 
till the trail rounded a hill, and they looked back for the last 
time. Soldiers and officers had gone about their tasks and 
pleasures, but Fray Luis was still on watch, and waved them a 
last greeting. 

“Little kinsman,” said Pedro, turning to his cousin, “‘ we are 
going home!” 

“What!” exclaimed Peter. 

Pedro repeated and explained, and the lad jounced up and 
down in the saddle for glee; then suddenly grew grave. 

“What is it, English sobersides?’”’ asked Pedro, teasing. 

“T was thinking of all the good folks back in camp,” 
Peter. ‘“‘Won’t we ever see them again?” 

“The soldiers and officers you may see by returing to Old 
Spain or New Spain,” returned Pedro. “But Fray Luis and 
Fray Juan, no. They mean to stay behind with the Indians 
when the expedition returns. You have been privileged 
during this long march to know some gallant men, cousin 
Pedrillo.” 

“T have,” said Peter. ‘And I have had the best time of my 
life. Much-trouble, much fun, great time— Wiki was right. 
We must go adventuring again, somehow, Pedro.” 

““We shall see,” said Pedro. ,“‘ Now, forward,” and so they 
rode, with the giant Seri bringing up the rear. 

; THE END 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





GOOD pedestrian, a good hiker, must take the best 
of care of his feet, for upon his feet he depends for 
all his needs, because unless the feet are in good 
working order he cannot seek food, water, lodging 

or drink, but must perforce stop where he happens to be. 

In order to take good care of one’s feet they must be properly 
shod and have the proper sort of loosely fitting stockings or 
socks upon them. In a military camp where I was conducting 
a school of woodcraft, the officers suffered from blistered feet— 
they all wore silk socks. I acted on previous experience and 
wore woollen socks; the weather being extremely hot, I wore 
very light woollen socks, and passed through the four seasons 
without a blister on my feet, while most of the other officers 
were limping or having their feet treated at the hospital. 
The human foot was never made to wear modern shoes, but 
since custom makes it necessary for us to wear these artificial 
things we should ignore the stylish sort and only use such as 
will not cramp, pinch or rub the feet. 

A plantigrade animal is an animal that walks, so to speak, 
on the palms of its hands and the soles of its feet. The bear 
and the raccoon are good examples; but the horse, the dog and 
the cow walk on the tips of their fingers and the tips of their 
toes, with their heels in the air. Human beings are half 
plantigrade because they use only their feet in walking. In 
other words, human beings are like bears or raccoons standing 
on their hind legs. _ 

With us, the weight of the body rests upon a bony arch 
(Fig. 1), each bone of which is movable upon its neighboring 
bone (A, B, C, D, E, F, G, Fig. 1), and each connected by a 
very intricate system of muscles and tendons. Every arch 
has a keystone (A, Fig. 1 and A 1, Fig. 2). The keystone of 
the arch of your foot has a big name which sounds like aspara- 
gus; but it is not, it is “‘astragalus.” It is the bone (A) upon 
which your leg bone rests. The heel bone supports this arch 
in the rear and its base protrudes backwards, while five 
smaller bones support the arch in the front. 

The diagram shows an X-ray, so to speak, of the inside of 
the foot. The ligaments are what might be called the raw-hide 
whang strings that tie the foot together and make the bow- 
string to the arch. Never mind the big names for these bones 
and ligaments—all we want you to understand is the construc- 
tion of the foot so that you may understand how to properly 
use it. The ligaments fasten together the bones of this arch. 
This binding consists of a series of powerful tendons and strong 
muscles that bind the toes and form the strings which your 
will pulls and thus moves the toes. What you call the sole-of 
your foot is the bunch of muscles controlling the foot; if the 
foot has not suffered from tight lacing, that is, from being 
cramped and crushed by tight shoes, these muscles are very 
strong and capable of many more motions than you would 
think possible. I have seen and heard a man play the violin 
most exquisitely, and yet the man had no hands or arms; he 
did it all with his feet and toes! 


O NOT forget that the arch of the foot is as much a real 
arch as the arch supporting any bridge (Fig. 2) you may 
have in your mind. ‘Each bone of the arch is beveled and 
lipped.” They are 
set so nicely and at 
such a proper angle 
that each bone sus- 
tains the one above 
it. When you have 
flat feet it is when the 
arch breaks down, 
that is, the bones do 
not support each 
other and the arch 
loses its form and 
flattens, causing a 
painful, misshapen 
foot, described by 
an old colored friend 
of mine as a “‘cush” 
foot, meaning a 
cushioned foot, or 
as he further ex- 
plained it, “You has 
a cush foot when de 
holler of you-ah’s 
foot make a hole in 
de groun’.”’ I never 
saw a flat-footed In- 
dian in my life—the . 
Indians wear mocca- 
sins; their arches 
are not weakened by 
artificial support. 
If any of my 
readers have flat feet 
I would not advise 
them to wear mocca- 
sins or heelless shoes 
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unless they have some inside sup- 
port for the instep. For hiking 
procure stout army shoes with low 
flat heels and broad toes. The 
toes should move separately when 
one is walking, which is impossible 
when narrow or pointed-toed shoes 
are worn. 


Waterproofing Shoes 


One does not wear rubbers on a 
long hike; if one must walk in wet 
places it is necessary to waterproof 
one’s shoes. For this purpose buy 
a cake of cocoanut butter at the 
drug store, at the same place get a 
piece of beeswax. Cut the cocoa- 
nut butter up, and cut up beeswax 
to the amount of 1/6 part of the 
cocoanut butter. Melt the cocoa- 
nut butter first, then melt the 
beeswax and add it to the butter. 
When cold, the cocoanut butter is 
something like paraffin wax, but 
not sufficiently hard to make the 
stitching of the shoe waterproof. 
Here is where the beeswax does its 








work. To apply this mixture you 
must warm the shoe, not heat it, 
but warm it as thoroughly as 
possible, which is supposed to 
open the pores of the leather, then 
rub your waterproofing on while 
the latter is hot, and continue this 
process of warming and rubbing 
until the shoe is thoroughly im- 
pregnated—that is, soaked with 
the waterproofing mixture. 


Another Waterproofing 
Mixture 


is composed of neats-foot oil and 
tallow, with melted rubber mixed 
in it. In order to melt the rubber, 
chip it as small as possible. . Use a 
stiff brush to apply this to the 
stitching of the shoe. 

When I was in northern Canada 
and wearing boot packs (Fig. 3) 
the Indians always soaked them 
in water before they applied the 
neats-foot oil. That was to soften 
the leather and open the pores. But one cannot very well 
wear moccasins in hiking on the cement roads and pathways 
in the settled parts of the country. Some years ago I fitted 
all my scouts out with boot packs, and they looked fine, 
looked like the real thing; but the boys had to go into for- 
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mation three times a day on cement pavements, and in lining 
up they shuffled their feet until, in a surprisingly short time, 
all were bare-footed, as far as the bottoms of their feet were 
concerned; and yet these same boot packs would have 
lasted a long, long time if worn in the woods. Fig. 4 shows 
a modification of 
boot pack with sole 
and heel, good for 
paved roads. 


OW that we have 

attended to your 
feet the next thing 
in order is your legs. 
Flappers, or shorts, 
are all right in hot 
weather, provided 
that you do not 
travel through the 
underbrush in the 
woods. For such 
travel you need the 
long scout breeches 
that lace up around 
the calf of the leg 
for protection. Other- 
wise your shins 
and knees will be 
scratched and torn, 
poisoned with ivy 
and sumac and full 
of stinging nettles 
and other disagree- 
able trouble makers 
of the woods. 

You may wear a 
belt or suspenders. 
Probably a belt 
would be _ more 
(Concluded on page 

62) 




































N INDIAN—a warrior of the Crows— 
lashed his weary and sweat-caked horse 
toward a small butte which rose above 
the rolling land, its steep sides affording 

a precarious foothold for a few stunted trees. Save 
for his knife the warrior was weaponless—his quiver 
empty of arrows, lance and shield gone—and not far 
behind came a dozen whooping Blackfeet in hot 
pursuit, their war bonnets streaming backward from 
the speed of their racing horses. Though the Crow 
could have turned and reached broken and brush- 
covered country not far to his left, and there, abandon- 
ing his horse, had a chance for escape, he held straight 
for the butte. 

When he reached it the pursuers were still out of 
even long arrow flight, and the Crow dropped from his 
horse, taking with him the light buffalo robe that 
hung across its withers, and climbed swiftly from 
ledge to ledge, pulling himself upward by bush and 
tree, while the Blackfeet yelled exultantly, circling 
out to surround the butte, which was not more than 
a hundred paces across its top. Before the nearest 
of them came within arrow shot the Crow vanished 
over the crest, the Blackfeet leaping from their horses 
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while some are still alive, and before the men from 
the villages come.” And they ran for their horses 
and rode for their camp, an outlying hunting 
camp such as were always out, furnishing a screen 
of hunters, scouts and sentinels that an enemy 
war party could seldom penetrate without warning 
being given. 
Other young men had also seen the signal and the 
2 answer and raced in, so that all were there. At the 
camp were none of the full warriors, only two old 
men with their women, and these last were already 
pulling down the lodges and lashing the long 
slender poles to the packsaddles on the shaggy pack 
' ponies, ready to make travoise and retreat to the 
' villages. 
; The Beaver spoke to the other young men, asking 
if they should not ride to the help of Creeping Cat, 
and they all agreed that they should do this, for 
it was their chance—those that should come 
through the desperate adventure alive—to win 
names and a place among the warriors. 


HEN Red Shield, one of the old 
men, but a brave fighter in his 
time, spoke, telling the young men to 
remember that they were Crows, and 
if the Blackfeet were not checked 
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and following him with the eagerness of 
famished wolves. 

On the summit the Crow ran for the 
nearest wind-blown pine, gathered a 
haridful of dried shreds of bark, set them 
alight with flint and steel from the pouch 
at his belt, working with deft speed, for he knew that his time 
was short. Swiftly he piled on fuel until the heap burned 
fiercely, then tore down green branches, smothered the blaze, 
and before the resulting dense smoke rose covered the fire with 
his robe. Skilfully removing and replacing this he sent little 
balloon-like smoke puffs floating upward in the still sunlit air, 
varying the interval between. But before the message—for 
such it was—was completed, his enemies came scrambling over 
the rim-rock, and a heavy war-arrow, sent with such force 
that the head came through, cut the signal short. 


AR toward the Crow villages two of their young men—boys 

who had not yet ridden on a war-trail or struck an enemy— 
sat on the crest of a high ridge, their ponies standing near, and 
saw the smoke puffs rise. But while they interpreted the mes- 
sage the sequence was broken and they looked at each other, 
their fierce faces alight. For the signal had said that a strong 
war-party of Crows that, under the great war-chief Creeping 
Cat, were on a raid against the Blackfeet, had met defeat and 
were in full flight back toward the Crow territory with the en- 
tire strength of the Blackfeet nation hard on their heels, de- 
termined to push their advantage and inflict such punishment 
on the Crows as should teach them to steer clear of Blackfoot 
country in the future. 

For the Crows, that tribe of desperate fighters and adven- 
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turous raiders, not only held their own country—the best 
buffalo range in all the land; coveted by every tribe—against 
every attempt to conquer it, but continually struck back with 
a ferocity that made their name a terror. For hundreds of 
miles in every direction their war-parties rode, and the alarm 
that “‘the Crows were coming,” was equally a sound of dread 
to the Sioux and Cheyennes of the Platte, the Snakes and Sho- 
shones across the mountains to the West, or the three great 
bands of the Blackfeet nation to the North. ; 

One of the two young men, already noted as a runner, 
wrestler and hunter, but still bearing his boyhood name of 
The Beaver, looked at Little Wolf, his companion. “We 
must send on the signal,” he said, “that the chiefs and 
warriors may know and come,” and rapidly they sent up the 
string of smoke puffs, then waited until far toward the blue 
mountains the answer came. 

“There are twenty of us here,” The Beaver told Little 
Wolf, “and by hard riding we may reach Creeping Cat 
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until the Crow warriors from the villages came many women 
and children in camps like their own would be overtaken 
and killed before they could reach safety. 

So even before the women had all their belongings fast to 
the dragging lodge poles, or lashed to the pack ponies, the 
young men had each picked his, two best horses and had gone, 
riding one and leading the other. For hours they pushed on 
across the rolling country, two scouts far in advance. Many 
buffalo were in sight, all feeding quietly, and bands of antelope 
moving slowly, pale in the sunlight, evidence that no foes 
were near. 

None of the young men had war-saddles, riding bareback, 
their horses girthed back of the shoulder with a soft-braided 
buckskin rope fitting loosely, through which the rider thrust 
his bent knees, bound in this position fast to the animal, but 
able to come free instantly by straightening his legs. A raw- 
hide cord, fast to the pony’s neck and looped around the lower 
jaw, served as bridle, and the riders were stripped to moccasins 
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and breechclout, for none were entitled to wear the trailing 
war-bonnets of eagle feathers, or had wives to make for them 
the gorgeously decorated war-shirts of soft white buckskin, 
stiff with bead work and colored porcupine quills. 

For arms they had ong lances, round shields of the tough 
thick hide from the necks of old bull buffalo, knives, and war- 
axes, their heads of polished flint lashed fast to flexible shafts 
of tough wood. And over the shoulder of each rider swung 
a quiver bristling with the feathered ends of arrows, and the 
cased bow of horn or bow-wood, re-enforced along the back 


. with cunningly twisted and braided sinew. 


T MID-DAY they made a short halt on a meadow by 
a creek, turning the horses that they had ridden loose, 
letting the lead horses drink a little water and crop a few 
mouthfuls of grass while the riders ate of the dried meat that 
they had with them, then went on, riding the fresh horses. 
When the sun was nearly set they came to the head of along 
gorge leading down from the tableland over which they rode to 
another lower, and through this gorge the scouts had gone, 
leaving a sign that the way was still clear. So the little band 
of young men followed, the rocky walls of the gorge becoming 
constantly higher, rising in steppes and terraces to right and 
left. Here they were in shadow, but kept on along the canyon 
floor, sprinkled with fragments that had fallen from the cliffs 
above, trusting to the scouts to warn them of any ambush, for 
they had reasoned that somewhere here they would meet 
Creeping Cat and his men, or perhaps the victorious Black- 
feet crowding forward to overwhelm theCrows. 

Then one of the scouts came racing back, saying that the 
fleeing Crows were in sight beyond the mouth of the gorge, 
with Blackfeet close behind, and The Beaver lashed his horse, 
the others following, and rode hard to gain the canyon gate 
before the defeated Crows could be driven through. For the 
mouth of the gorge had high, sheer cliffs on either side, and 
these cliffs ran, too steep to be climbed, for a long distance to 
right and left, the young men having hoped to reach this spot 
before the Blackfeet, and there make their stand. 

When The Beaver rode out through the gate the beaten war 
party was still four arrow flights distant, coming slowly on 
weary horses, and beyond them Blackfeet, their horses also 
worn out, and too few in number to dare to close with the 
desperate Crows, dangerous as cornered wolves even in defeat. 
Far back of the Blackfeet scouts a cloud of dust rolled up, 
showing that the main body of their warriors was at hand, 
and The Beaver and his companions knew that there was little 
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As the sun touched the cliffs the Blackfeet 
began to move bending low over their 
horses’ necks determined to push 
the barricade 
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chance that any of them would ever see the sun set again. 
Notwithstanding this they rode out of the gorge chanting the 
Crow war song, and at the sight the Blackfeet drew up, not know- 
ing but what a thousand Crow warriors might come pouring 
out at their backs, and the other Crows urged on their horses. 

They were a sorry sight, many wounded, two so badly that 
they hung forward on their horse’s necks, lashed fast in their 
saddles. Some had no lances, few had arrows left in their 
quivers, their shields were cut and torn, knives and war-axes 
dark with dried blood, for they had been surprised and sur- 
rounded, cutting their way out with the loss of half their force. 
The horses were caked with blood and sweat, some with arrows 
dangling from haunch or thigh, or with gaping lance cuts, 
none more than able to strike a slow trot. 

Creeping Cat, a giant warrior, his shoulder a mass of dried 
and clotted blood where an arrow had struck, one of the 
trailing ends of his war-bonnet torn away, came last, turning 
in his high-bowed war saddle to shout defiance as the two 
bands met. 

“We must hold the gorge until help comes,” he told The 
Beaver, when he heard that the signal that one of his warriors 
had given his life to send had reached the Crow villages. 
“Our horses can go no farther, and if the Blackfeet can drive 
us through the gorge to the open country beyond they will kill 
us all, for their warriors coming up will have fresh horses. 

“‘Just within the entrance is the place to stand,’’ The Beaver 
teplied. “The Blackfeet cannot reach a place where they can 
climb the cliffs and so reach the gorge, coming on us from be- 
hind and each side, before the sun is high to-morrow, and if we 
can hold out till nightfall our friends and brothers may come 
while some of us still live. We young men are strong, for we 
have done nothing but a little hunting for many days, and while 
you and your men eat and sleep—for we have brought meat 
with us—we will build a wall across the gorge and make ready 
to meet the Blackfeet, for they will surely strike with the first 
light to-morrow.” So while some of the young men sat on 
their horses at the canyon gate to watch the Blackfeet, shout- 
ing taunts at them and daring them to come on, the rest of the 
Crows, hardly three score men, rode back to the spot that The 
Beaver had picked for the stand. 

Here the canyon floor was some forty paces wide, and the 
walls, instead of being sheer cliffs as at the gate, ran up in 
terraces for a short arrow flight before towering upward again, 
straight and smooth, even overhanging a little at the top, while 
still farther back these cliffs were cut by side gulches so that it 
was easy to descend from the plateau above. And across the 
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floor, lying in a line with spaces between, were three great 
rocks that had fallen from the cliffs overhead. 

So while Creeping Cat and the men with him ate, and dressed 
their wounds, finding water in a hollow under the cliff, a part 
of the young men took the horses a short distance up the gorge 
and killed them all—for unless they could hold their own until 
the Crow warriors from the villages struck and defeated the 
Blackfeet they would never mount steed again—and also be- 
cause they did not wish the enemy to capture the horses, as 
they would surely do as soon as they had gained the gorge in 
the rear of the Crows. Darkness had now come and the young 
men that had watched the gate rode in, saying that the main 
body of the Blackfeet was not yet in sight, and that some of 
their scouts had ridden back. These young men also took their 
horses where the others had been slain and killed them. The 
Beaver sending four others to guard the gate, knowing that 
the Blackfeet scouts would creep up during the night ¢o find 
if the Crows were still in the gorge, or had gone on. 

Then, while such of the older warriors as could for the pain of 
their wounds slept and rested, the young men built a barricade 
across the canyon floor where the three rocks lay. All night they 
labored, filling the spaces between the rocks with smaller stones, 
and with stunted trees and brush which some climbed the terraces 
to get, tearing themfrom their hold in the crevicesorhacking them 
down with their war-axes and tumbling them down those below. 


NCE while they worked they heard a yell from the canyon 

gate, followed by the Crow scalp whoop, and knew that 
the sentinels had surprised and killed one, and perhaps more, 
of the Blackfeet scouts. After that there was silence, but they 
knew that the Crows still watched. 

So before daylight there was a ragged wall head high across 
the gorge, with logs and stones back of it on which the Crows 
could stand to beat down the attackers, and when at dawn the 
guards came back, bringing two fresh scalps and saying that 
they could hear the trampling of many horses out in the dark- 
ness, all was ready and they woke such of the Crows as slept. 
But the wounds of Creeping Cat and of the worst hurt had 
stiffened during the night so that they could not use their 
weapons, and the two that had been lashed to their horses had 
died. So they covered the dead men with robes, and placed 
Creeping Cat and the badly wounded men under a ledge 
with their backs against the rock laying their bows and a 
few arrows at hand, with their war-axes, so that if the Black- 
feet broke through these few could die like wolves at bay, 
using their weapons as best they could. 
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Then The Beaver sent ten of the young men, 
five on a side, to climb up on the ledges and go 
a little way forward from the wall toward the 
gate, telling them to have stones ready to 
throw down on the Blackfeet should they come 
but to save their arrows for the struggle at the 
wall, should the Blackfeet get that far, and 
all the other Crows stood along the barricade. 

Now the Blackfeet scouts began to show at 
the canyon gate, coming forward cautiously, 
dodging from cover to cover, for the floor from 
the barricade to the gate was mostly level and 
clear of fallen stones. None of the scouts came 
closer than long arrow flight and from there 
sent a few shafts at the Crows, taunting them 
for dogs and cowards and boasting that they 
would soon lie scalpless. 


But the Crows shot no arrows back, knowing 
that they would soon need them all, and after 
a time a Blackfoot war chief, the trailing ends 
of his war-bonnet floating at his heels, his war- 
shirt stiff with savage blazonry, rode up to the 
scouts, and sat there on his restive black and 
white stallion, gazing from under his hand at 
the wall barring the way. Then the chief turned 
back, and the Crows could see through the gate 
mounted warriors massing 


Blackfeet will have come on us from be- 
hind, and we are too few to fight them 
then.” 

Then The Beaver told Creeping Cat of a plan 
he had whereby the Crows might still hold off 
the Blackfeet, and Creeping Cat calling some 
of the older warriors, they held a council and 
all said that the plan of The Beaver was good 
and should be tried, though indeed it was either 
do this or soon die, for once the Blackfeet had 
come around the cliffs—and it was certain that 
many of them were now doing this—they could 
creep along the ledges, hiding behind the stones 
and bushes, and if the Crows were still at the 
barricade kill them all with arrows. 

As has been said, at the barricade the sides 
of the gorge rose like great steps, nearly the 
height of a man, to the foot of the cliffs, which 
overhung a little, so that the topmost ledge 
could not be seen from overhead, but only from 
the summit of the opposite cliff, and that was a 
long bowshot. Also, these upper ledges on 
both sides were hardly twenty steps in length, 
merging into the cliffs at both ends, and could 
only be come at by climbing up the steps from 
below. So the Beaver sent four young men, 
two on each side, to climb to the top of the cliffs 


he easily eluded those that came near and witha 
final yell of triumph he and the rest vanished 
among the rocks. As they did so the other 
two sentries came leaping down and scram- 
bling to where The Beaver and the other men 
were. 

“Many Blackfeet on both sides,” they re- 
ported, and the Crows knew that the final 
struggle was at hand. 

The sun, now high, flooded the gorge with 
brilliant light, but except the flapping of a few 
ravens, gathering on the rocks below the barri- 
cade, not a movement betokened that the 
ledges swarmed with savage warriors, or 
that hundreds of keen eyes were seeking 
the best means of closing in on the beleaguered 
Crows. 

At last a Blackfoot chief in full war dress 
stepped out on a point of rock well out of arrow 
shot up the gorge, signaling to others at the 
canyon gate to come on, and in answer a 
swarm of warriors came forward, stopping 
just below the ruck of dead men and horses, 
from which the ravens rose with hoarse calls 
of alarm, and here they halted, just out of 
arrow shot. 

“Ai,” said a young Crow scornfully, “they 
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All the time the war-arrows sang and whist- 
led, the flint heads shattering on the rocks and 
the shafts splintering with the impact, such as 
did not find lodgment in a Crow, and the Black- 
foot yells grew louder as The Beaver and two 
others, all that were alive, leaped down the 
ledges in an effort to cross the gulch and reach 
their comrades, fifty Blackfeet racing up the 
canyon floor to meet the three Crows at the foot 
of the steps. The Crows above shot at the 
Blackfeet, men with shields standing beside the 
bowmen to shelter them from the storm of ar- 
rows humming across the gorge, but few of the 
running Blackfeet were hit, and some of them 
reached the foot of the steps before the Crows, 
who drove at their foes, shield over head and 
axe in hand. 

The Beaver was the first to leap from the 
lower ledge, and as he sprang a Blackfoot thrust 
at him with a lance, The Beaver catching the 
lance point on his shield and striking at the 
Blackfoot with his axe. But the force of the 
lance blow turned The Beaver, in mid-air as-he 
was, so that the handle of the axe struck across 
the lance shaft, breaking both, and the flying 
body of the Crow struck the Blackfoot with 
such force that both fell, bounding to their feet 
like cats. The Blackfoot 
grabbed for his knife, but be- 





beyond, hear the shrilling of — 
the eagle-bone war-whistles, 
and the shouts of the chiefs 
encouraging their men. 

Just as the sun touched the 
tops of the cliffs the Blackfeet 
began to move, and in the 
half light in the gorge they 
poured through the canyon 
gate, bending low over their 
horses’ necks, shields up and 
lances down, yelling the war 
cry and determined to rush 
the barricade, slaughter the 
few Crows and gain the open 
country beyond, there to meet 
the coming enemy on equal 
terms. 

The Beaver dropped his 
shield and sprang to the top 
of the great rock in the center 
of the barricade, his long 
handled war-axe in his hand. 
“Men of the Crows,” 
shouted, “‘ we must stand here 
while one of us is on his feet, [ 
killing many of the Black- 
feet, so that when our brothers come the Black- 
feet are shaken and cannot stand before them,” 
and with all his power he gave the Crow 
war-whoop, the others joining until the wild 
yell rose above that of the enemy and the drum- 
ming of their horses’ feet. 

And these, though the young Crows on the 
ledges above sent jagged stones hurtling down, 
sending horse and rider rolling, to be beaten 
into bloody pulp under the pounding hoofs, and 
seeing this did not stop the charge, grasped bow 
and arrow and sent the feathered shafts deep 
into unprotected backs and shoulders, the lead 
horses crashed into the wall and the warriors, 
springing clear of the welter of kicking, scream- 
ing beasts and stricken men, hurled themselves 
at the barricade and strove with all their might 
to come at close grips with the desperate Crows 
that manned it. 

The Beaver stood on the great rock chanting 
his war song, swinging the long handled war- 
axe with both hands and crashing the sharp 
flint head down onto any Blackfoot that dared 
seek combat. Warrior after warrior, round 
shield. over head and axe or lance in hand, 
leaped to close with him, but The Beaver stood 
nearly out of lance thrust from the ground, so 
that his axe swept off the lance heads before 
they touched him, and when the Blackfeet tried 
to climb the rock they fell back with crushed 
skull or shoulder, for no shield could stop those 
fearful blows. Nor could any of the Blackfeet 
cross the wall elsewhere, for the Crows stood 
along it shoulder to shoulder, fighting as men 
will when death is close, while those of the Black- 
feet that drew back and sought to use bow and 
arrow were marked by the young men on the 
ledges just over-head and fell with an arrow 
deep in neck or chest. 

Still the Blackfeet fought savagely until the 
foot of the wall was lined with their fallen, 
making no headway, and then losing heart, 
those still on their feet, and those that had 
horses standing, turned and fled with the Crow 
yells of victory in their ears. 

Of the Crows at the barricade three were 
dead and others wounded, four of them so that 
they soon died, but of the young men on the 
ledges none were even touched, and the unhurt 
Crows laid the dead with the others, and 
dressed the hurts of the wounded, placing them 
where Creeping Cat sat. 

“If you live the Crows will have another 
great war chief,’’ Creeping Cat told The Bea- 
ver, “but before the sun has moved far the 
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a little way up the gorge, there to watch and 
give warning of the coming of the Blackfeet, 
and also to send up smokes telling the Crows at 
the villages, or coming to the rescue, how the 
fight had gone. Then the rest made litters of 
robes and lance shafts and carried all the 
wounded, and the dead, to the topmost ledge 
on the right hand side of the gorge, for this was 
the hardest to come at, and then all the Crows 
still able to fight gathered extra weapons 
and many quivers of arrows from those be- 
longing to the Blackfeet killed in the fight at 
the wall. 

After this The Beaver picked ten of the young 
men to go with him to the upper ledge on the 
other side of the gorge, the rest climbing to 
where they had placed the dead and wounded, 
and with pieces of stone they built breastworks 
on the upper ledges to shelter themselves from 
arrows shot from the tops of the cliff across the 
canyon. The Crows were now in such shape 
that they could only be attacked by climbing 
up the steps from the bottom of the gorge, and 
either party of them could shoot arrows at 
the backs of any Blackfeet clambering up 
the ledges to attack the Crows across the 
gorge. 

Therefore they all felt that their medicine 
was good and that they would win through, for 
the young men had signaled from the cliff tops 
that their smokes had been answered and that 
every Crow warrior was racing to’ their help. 
They had little fear that the Blackfeet could 
reach them, for each man had two or 
even three quivers of arrows that they had 
taken from the Blackfeet, as well as extra 
axes and lances to hurl before coming to close 
grips. 

For a time all was still, then, without warn- 
ing, the gorge rang with the Blackfoot war- 
whoop, and the two young men that had been 
on the cliff above the older men came fleeing 
down, dropping from ledge to ledge with a 
dozen Blackfeet at their backs, whooping and 
shooting arrows as they ran. An arrow hit one 
of the Crows, the flint head coming out just 
above his belt, and with a last effort he turned 
and sprung into the air, his body whirling until 
it crashed to the rock floor. The other, struck 
in the thigh, stumbled, and before he could rise 
a Blackfoot was on his back, the war axe rose 
and fell, followed by the scalp whoop as the vic- 
tor shook the trophy at the Crows. <A dozen 
shafts were sent whistling at him from both sides 
of the gorge, but so great was the distance that 


The fleeing Crows were in sight beyond the mouth of the gorge, 
i with Blackfeet close behind 


are afraid,” and leaping the breastwork he 
strode to the brink of the ledge, holding out 
the scalp he had taken, taunting his enemies, 
showing them his coup stick and counting the 
notches he had cut that day. 

But his triumph was short lived, for a flight 
of arrows sang from the top of the opposite cliff 
and though at the first movement the Crow 
turned and sprang for shelter one of the whist- 
ling shafts pierced his back and he fell sprawling. 
made a few feeble struggles and lay still, while 
the Blackfeet yelled exultantly. 

“What they do they must do quickly, before 
the Crow war-whoop sounds in their ears,’’ The 
Beaver told the others, and hardly had he 
spoken than smoke began to drift upward from 
the top of the opposite cliff, and a Crow on that 
side, appearing for a moment above the breast- 
work, signaled that smoke was raising above 
The Beaver also. 

The smoke grew denser, then a dead pine, 
its thickly matted boughs and withered brown 
needles blazing fiercely, pushed forward by un- 
seen hands, slid over the brink of the cliff and 
dropped, a roaring mass of flame, to bring up 
with a crash on the ledge in front of the wall 
behind which were Creeping Cat and the 
wounded and dead Crows, sending sparks and 
burning branches flying. Instantly a dczen of 
the unhurt Crows leaped the breastwork and 
fixing their lance points in the tree sent it over 
the brink of the ledge and whirling downward, 
rebounding from step to step, and although the 
air was thick with Blackfoot arrows only 
two of the Crows were hit before they were 
back in shelter, their yells of triumph filling 
the gorge. 

Hardly had the burning pine struck the can- 
yon floor, where it lay flaming, than another 
fell in front of The Beaver and his men, landing 
well back from the edge, and though the Crows 
strove desperately to push it over the edge with 
their lances, as the others had done, they could 
not stir it, and a rain of dead branches fell 
constantly, adding to the weight of the tree and 
feeding the flames, while from across the gorge 
the Blackfeet arrows hissed, so that men crump- 
led down, or staggered drunkenly, striking to 
tear the barbed shafts from their bodies. And 
all the while the pile grew higher and the 
flame fiercer until none could come within 
lance reach, the roaring blaze licking in 
over the rock breastwork and streaming up 
the face of the cliff till no Crow could find 
shelter. 


fore he could draw it The 
Beaver, letting his shield slip 
oe from his arm, grasped the 
broken lance butt and struck 
the Blackfoot down with his 
knife half drawn. 

Swinging the shaft in both 
hands and shouting the Crow 
war cry The Beaver drove 
through what Blackfeet were 
- up, winded as they were from 

their run, as a_ whirlwind 
crashes through tree, leaving 
more than one crushed skull 
in his wake and opening a 
way through which both his 
men followed, for as the 
Blackfeet halted the Crow 
bowman drove arrows into 
several, and as these fell they hampered the 
rest in their attack. So The Beaver and the 
other two reached their comrades with only 
slight hurts, though as they climbed arrows 
splintered on the rocks all about them like 
hailstones on ice. 

When the fight was at its hottest Creeping 
Cat had stood at the breastwork behind his 
shield, and as The Beaver came up Creeping 
Cat shouted, “‘men of the Crows, we have seen 
a great deed done, one that will often be told 
in our lodges, and hereafter The Beaver shall be 
called Broken Lance,” and thus did The Beaver 
win his warrior’s name, with many of his com- 
rades lying dead in his sight, not knowing how 
soon he might lie likewise, and the Blackfoot 
shouts of victory making the gorge walls ring. 

Soon after this the Blackfeet let fall another 
burning tree, but this did not even catch on the 
ledge—for the cliff on this side overhung 
more than the other—the tree sliding off and 
bounding crashing to the canyon floor, where 
it lay blazing near the smoking embers of the 
first, and after this all was silence but for the 
flapping and croaking ravens. Gradually the 
flames of the burning tree died down; there was 
nothing but the smoking trunk and still the 
Blackfeet made no sign. 





HEN their war song rose and a chief, his 
war-bonnet laid aside, stripped for fighting, 
shield on his left arm, lance in his right hand, 
knife and war-axe at belt, strode down the 
gulch chanting loudly, and as he passed chiefs 
and warriors leaped from their covers, throwing 
off war-bonnet and dress and following, the 
chant swelling as two hundred of the Blackfeet 
bravest joined in the desperate rush to scale the 
ledges and come to close grips with the Crows. 
As the Blackfeet climbed, the Crows hurled 
rocks down on them, but from back of the 
breastwork they could not see the enemy once 
they had started up the steps, and besides the 
arrows came so fast from the cliff top across 
the gorge that while one Crow heaved stones 
two others must stand covering him with their 
shields. So the Blackfeet were able to dodge 
many of the falling stones as they came bound- 
ing from step to step, or even to turn the smal- 
ler ones with their shields, though where a stone 
hit fairly, shields and holder went crashing 
down. Others of the Crows, picked bowmen, 
crept forward to the brink of the shelf, a man 
on each side covering them, and drove arrows 
down at the climbing shields. But the hard, 
polished hide turned many of the arrows, 
though some heavy war shafts went through 
when they struck squarely, pinning shield to 
holder and sending both whirling. 
So though they did their best the Crows 
could not stop the upcoming Blackfeet, who 
were now so high that the bowmen on the cliff 
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stopped shooting for fear that arrows falling 
short would strike their own men. Some of 


them came dropping down the ledges, hoping to | 


be at the death and perhaps count a coup, and | 


a part of these began to climb toward where the 


Crows had been driven from their shelter by | 


the fire, for now scalps could be taken there, 
and coups counted, at little risk. Others clam- 
bered toward the fighting, for the Blackfeet 
were now on the next ledge below and what 
Crows were still behind the breastwork leaped 
it and ran to the edge of the ledge to meet 
them, the bowmen with arrows and the rest 
with lance and axe. 

The case of the Crows was not so desperate 


as might seem, for they stood at the top of the | 


ledge higher than a man could reach, with few 


foot or handholds by which it could be climbed, | 


and besides the step below was both shorter 
and narrower, so that not many Blackfeet 
could stand on it at once. Also, the Blackfeet 
must scramble up to this step from the next 
below through a narrow place. 

The Crows had extra lances and axes to 
hurl at their foes, and this advantage, that a 
man below, who must use his shield with one 
arm to guard his head, cannot thrust upward 
with a lance as well as the one above can strike 
downward, using both hands and putting the 


weight of his body into the blow, having only | 
his legs to guard. Neither could the Blackfeet | 
reach the Crows with their axes, save by throw- | 


ing, but the Crows could, if the chance came, 
reach down and strike a foe with the axe. The 
Crows were also safe from arrows, for the 


enemy behind could not shoot for those ahead, | 
and the leaders could not shoot without great 


danger, for The Beaver—now Broken Lance— 
had ordered that certain bowmen keep their 


bows in hand until the last, not dropping | 
them for other weapons, watching carefully | 


that any Blackfeet that exposed himself 
from behind his shield in trying to draw 
bow after reaching the last step, did not live 
to pull string. 

So the Crows stood along the ledge, chanting 
their death song, taunting the Blackfeet and 
promising many of them death before they 
sounded the scalp whoop over the lifeless 
Crows. 

Nor did the Blackfeet hold back, for the 
leaders were the picked chiefs and warriors of 
their warlike nation, and covering themselves 
with their shields as best they could they 
poured up through the narrow way and dashed 
across the ledge at the Crows, screaming their 
war cries and unmindful of those that the 
arrows struck, the bravest calling on their 
fellows to lift them up that they might 
strike. 

But the Crow bowmen shot any that were 
so lifted, driving arrows in below the shield, and 
into any Blackfeet that uncovered themselves 
in scrambling onto the step, sending them spin- 
ning down against those pushing forward. 
And the Crow spearmen and axemen fought so 
fiercely, first hurling their spare weapons into 
the throng below and though using lance and 
axe, that though the Blackfeet crowded onto 
the ledge, those behind pushing the leaders on 
and standing so thickly that they could not use 
their weapons well, not one of them got among 
the Crows. 

Neither Crow nor Blackfeet was chanting 
now, but all yelling like famished wolves closing 
in on a kill, the weapons clashing on each other 
or thudding into a shield, the Crows whooping 
as they drove their blows home, the stricken 
foe screaming his death yell, Crow bowmen 
whipping arrow after arrow from quiver to bow 
and driving them at any of the Blackfeet that 





tried to shoot shaft or hurl axe that often | 


the arrow went clear through and wounded 
the man behind. 

Still the Blackfeet pressed on, springing onto 
the fallen that lay along the foot of the ledge in 
an effort to get home a blow, but though five 
Crows were killed and many wounded the rest 
fought on until the Blackfeet, exhausted, fled, 
leaping down the ledges with the Crow arrows 
whistling in their ears. 

Nor did the Blackfeet stop, for their scouts 
were coming in with the news that the Crows 
from the villages were close, and by nightfall 
the Crow warriors were passing through the 
gorge, a line of shadowy horsemen, their sway- 
ing lances and gay war dress lighted for a mo- 
ment as they passed the fires where the victors 
of the savage fight lay, some resting, others be- 
yond need of rest. 














**GET YOURS!" 


One Hundred $22.00 Kodaks Offered as Prizes 


—Big Picture Contest Now in Full Swing 


ERE’S your chance to win a twenty-two dol- 

lar folding Kodak, the No. 1A Pocket Kodak 

Series II, equipped with the famous Kodak Anas- 
tigmat lens f.7.7. 

One hundred of them are to be given as prizes 
for the hundred best pictures, and the contest is 
open to Scouts only. 

There are no restrictions as to size of pictures or 
material and camera used, except that pictures 








must have been made after June 1 and entered 
before October 1. 

In addition to your chance for a prize, this con- 
test will help you to get “lined up” for a Merit 
Badge for Photography. 

Now is the time to get out the camera and get 
in the contest. If you haven’t a camera you can 
get a box Brownie for as little as $2.00. Let’s go. 

Folder describing contest at your Kodak dealer’s 
or from us. Mail pictures to 


BOY SCOUT CONTEST 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

















HERE was an absorbed wrinkle on the usually 

placid brow of the Gypsy Pilot as he sat on an 

empty gasoline drum standing beneath a spreading 

tree which served the dual purpose of being a com- 
fortable back-rest and of protecting him from the heat of the 
midday sun. A fitful breeze, playing lazily up the Potomac 
River which skirted the aviation field, occasionally rustled 
the leaves of the book that he was reading, and contributed 
much toward making the shade enjoy- 
able. 

Richard Forbes, known as the Gypsy 
Pilot; eighteen years of age and an 
excellent free-lance aviator whose 
aerial wanderings over the length and 
breadth of the United States were guided 
by the wings of his fancy, was studying 
history. Just now he was nearing the 
close of a very thick volume on the life 
of one of the country’s greatest men— 
and enjoying every word of the romance, 
for such it was to him. The City of 
Washington is a never ending source 
of historical information to him who 
searches, and Forbes had not only been 
searching between his irregular passen- 
ger-carrying flights but had also earn- 
estly supplemented his sightseeing with 
historical references. The result was 
that actual contact with places and 
scenes had brought a new glamour to 
things that had been very dry in his 
school days. 

So he studied, the sole occupant of 
the deserted flying-field. Immersed in 
his book, he was unmindful of his sur- 
roundings; of the occasional shouts of 
a group of small boys who were playing 
on the river bank, screened from his 
sight by the bushes at the edge of the 
field; and of the thousand and one 
sounds of the city of Washington, 
which came, subdued, across the water; 
until the shrill treble of the boyish 
voices increased in volume and took on 
a frightened note. The aviator looked 
up from his book with a frown, but as 
the voices came louder, he dropped the 
volume and went through the bushes 
on a run, 

He found four small boys dancing 
excitedly on the bank while a fifth was 
floundering in the deeper water trying 
to reach a feebly struggling dog that 
was well out in the stream. Both boy 
anc dog were on the verge of complete 
exhaustion. The Gypsy Pilot snaked 
the youngster back into his depth and 
turned his attention to the drifting 
dog. 

It was a stiff swim to the little animal, 
for Forbes was fully clothed but he 
finally made it and gained the shore. 
\fter sending the dripping boy up to 
the plane with instructions to secure 
a towel from his kit bag and dry himself, Forbes emptied the 
water out of the dog. He was nothing more than a puppy 
and 6f extremely miscellaneous genealogy at that. But the 
little black and white furry lump finally managed to lick 
Forbes hand and jerk a very long tail, a tail far out of propor- 
tion to the size of the animal, a half dozen times. Whereupon 
the pilot carried him up to the plane and dried him carefully. 

Then he turned the dog over to his owner, a gangling, 
freckle-faced lad who looked at the aviator with eyes that held 
hero worship to a high degree. From out of the depths of an 
extra suit of Forbes coveralls, and in which he had a world of 
room to spare, he voiced his thanks. 

“Mister,” he said as he took the puppy in his arms. ‘“That 
was mighty fine of you to pull us out of the water. We were 
throwing sticks for Spot to bring in, but I guess he got tired. 
Thank you very much, sir.” 

“That’s all right, sonny,” Forbes pulled one of the pup’s 
silky ears affectionately. “I think that it was plucky of you 
to go in after your dog whether you brought him out or not. 
You had better amble home now and tell your folks that you 
are all right. They might be worried. You can return the 
clothes to-morrow.” 

The Gypsy Pilot was overhauling the magneto of his 
plane the next morning, when the boy appeared. The 
youngster seemed unusually quiet. Every freckle on his face, 
and they were as numerous as bees around a hive, was woe- 
begone. He laid the overalls, neatly folded, on the wing of 
the airplane. Then he whistled to the waddling pup. 

“Mister,” he addressed Forbes, and there was a world of 








A little ball 


misery in his tone, “Maw won’t let me keep my dog. I’ve 
only had him a week, but she says that if I don’t get rid of 


him this morning, she would call the dog-catcher. I saw 
that you liked dogs yesterday so. . . . I’m going to give 
him to you... . You'll take good care of him. Won't 


you?” 
Before the astonished Forbes could remonstrate, the 
dejected youngster had turned and was walking swiftly away, 





leaving the aviator standing with a wriggly white ball, all 
ears and tail and friendliness, in his arms. 


E PUT the dog on the ground. It sat on its haunches and 
grinned, some fourinches of very pink tongue hanging from 
the cornerof its mouth. ‘What’ll we do now?” it seemed tosay. 
In spite of himself, Forbes grinned back at the dog. “‘Young- 
ster,” he addressed the pup, “evidently I have been appointed 
your guardian. Anyone can tell by just looking at you that 
you are the most useless hound on earth, and where I'll keep 
you, when flying this plane of mine, is more than I can say. 
But you’re a trust and I’ve got to take care of you. Hungry?” 
He reached down and rolled the pup over, and the little 
animal growled delightedly and came back for more 

Ten minutes later a bulging pup, having surrounded an 
entire can of condensed milk, to say nothing of a half-box of 
crackers, lazily carried its balloon-like stomach over to the 
shade of a tree and flopped heavily down on Forbes’s flying 
coat for a siesta. 

The Gypsy Pilot continued to tinker over his magneto. 
For greater convenience he had removed it from the motor 
and had disassembled the mechanism on a square of canvas. 
He completed the task of assembly by noon and was testing 
the spark when the pup stirred from his nap and strolled over, 
yawning, to inspect the work of his new-found friend. He 
leisurely selected a spot on the canvas and sat down, tongue 
lolling and mildly interested. The absorbed mechanic twisted 
the armature of the magneto suddenly, and the pup was 
galvanized into action. He rose with remarkable celerity and 


of growling fury leaped and sharp puppy teeth sank into his wrist 
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retreated, fairly falling over himself in his haste. Then, with 
the hair on his neck bristling, he growled a puppy growl and 
returned slowly to investigate and properly chastise that 
little black thing that had stung him. 

Forbes was rolling on the ground, shouting with laughter. 
As soon as he could control himself, he apologized to the pup. 

‘“*T didn’t see you sitting on that wire, old man, honest,” he 
said. ‘And I'll take care not to scare you like that again. 
But you came right back to fight it 
Didn’t you?” he chuckled. ‘Well you 
certainly made contact . . . Contact 
F That’s your name, pup, Con- 
tact.” 

That afternoon Contact’s training 
started. The Gypsy Pilot, who had 
planned to leave Washington and in- 
vestigate other fields, delayed his de- 
parture for a time for the purpose of 
educating the puppy. The first and 
most important subject to which the 
little anima] was introduced was the 
propeller. He must never come near 
it. Forbes impartially licked him when- 
ever he came within a certain distance 
of the curved mahogany stick. By and 
by Contact began to understand that 
the big silver-colored thing over which 
his master worked was harmless except 
for the front end, and to go near that 
was bad luck. At the end of a week, 
Forbes could throw the ball, which the 
pup chased during most of his waking 
hours, down in front of the propeller 
and Contact would sit and wait until 
his master would bring ft out of the 
forbidden zone. Thus he was safe- 
guarded from the big danger of the 
plane, for that whirling propeller could 
cut through a little dog like a razor. 


T NIGHT Contact slept in the 
cockpit of the plane and became 
used to the mixed smell of gasoline, 
dope, oil, and paint, that is as perfume 
to any born aviator. Whenever the 
motor was running he sat in the front 
cockpit and learned that the growling, 
shiny thing in front whose breath came 
back with such force was harmless. 

Later, on the end of a leash, but mostly 
in the pilot’s arms, he made a shopping 
tour into the city and visited a famous 
optical concern. Two days after this 
event, a package came to the flying-field, 
and in it was a tiny pair of goggles with 
protectors to fit his ears. Nor was that 
all. A dog sweater was converted into a 
flying suit by the simple expedient of 
sewing a canvas band some three inches 
wide around the chest. The band 
terminated in a set of eyelets at the back 
and made an excellent safety belt. A 
slight alteration in the cowling of the 
rear cockpit and the installation of two 
boards, making alittle compartment at the pilot’s left shoulder, 
and Contact was ready to “‘Solo” or take his first flight. 

He was frightened at first when the roaring plane left the 
ground but curiosity and confidence in the steady shoulder 
immediately in front soon overcame his fears. After he had 
been up five minutes he was sitting erect in his private cockpit, 
bracing himself against the air blast from the propeller which, 
because of his goggles and ear flaps, bothered him but little, 
and eagerly sniffing at the thousand fascinating odors that 
drifted up from the countryside. Toward the end of the flight 
he had hooked one foot over the edge of the cockpit and was 
very much at home. The lacings which ran from the eyelets 
in his safety belt to the cross strut in the fuselage behind the 
seat held him from emerging farther, but he strained at them 
more than once. As the plane swooped to the ground, Contact 
critically supervised the landing, and voiced his approval when 
the machine came to a stop. He was lifted to the ground an 
aviator. His training was complete. 

Then the Gypsy Pilot migrated. Early one clear morning 
the little plane shook the dust of Washington from its wheels 
and headed slightly north of west. After an hour and forty- 
five minutes of flying, during which Contact never ceased to 
peer and sniff, Forbes switched on the second tank of gasoline 
and climbed the machine steadily in order to pass the higher 
rolling, pine-whiskered ridges of the Alleghenies. Two hours 
later he brought the machine to the ground at Moundsville, 
West Virgima, and called it a day. 

At noon of the next day, fl ying easily, the plane touched the 
earth at the government field at Dayton, Ohio, and that after- 
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noon Contact made friends with the dogs along the officers’ 
row. He escaped with only two fights. 

A magnificent steak-bone was his dinner at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, which is just outside of Indianapolis, the day follow- 
ing, and that evening, in company with ‘Bing’ the famous 
parachute-jumping dog and mascot of the Air Service Mechan- 
ics School, at Ranston, Illinois, he experienced the almost 
delirious pleasure of pursuing rabbits across the broad flying- 
field of that station. 


HERE was an air of great activity about the school and 
here the Gypsy Pilot stayed; for three days later the 
officers and men of the organization were to stage a 


not bother to gather up his tools, but left them by the motor. 
He was asleep almost as soon as his head struck the pillow, 
although the music of the carnival company, which was going 
in full blast, was very close and the persistent barking tones 
of their ballyhoos echoed constantly across the flying-field. 
The noise gradually subsided and when the moon poked a 
curious eye over the eastern horizon its gaze lighted on a 
worn-out sleeping camp. 

About that time the Gypsy Pilot began to dream that 
four old ladies were holding him helpless while a little rat- 
faced man poked him in the face with an icicle and was scratch- 
ing him with something rough, making odd sounds the mean- 
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“You’re a liar!”’ grunted the man who held his throat. 
Then, to the little man who hovered uncomfortably near. 
“Frisk him, Shorty.” 

“T will,” replied rat-face. ‘And I’ll fix ’im so’s ’e’ll mind ’is 
own business, too!” 

Forbes gathered his remaining strength and jerked sud- 


denly. He freed one hand. The fist that hovered in front 
of his face loomed big. He could almost feel its jarring 
impact. 


And then a little ball of growling fury leaped through the 
air. A set of sharp puppy teeth caught the wrist of that ham- 
like fist. The grip on his throat relaxed and Forbes wrenched 

himself free. He dodged against the wing and 





great flying circus for the purpose of raising funds 


his hand struck something cold and metallic, the 





to build a swimming-pool and recreation building. 
People would come for many miles to witness the 
mammoth spectacle and many would want to fly. 
Government planes were not permitted to carry 
civilians as passengers, and Forbes had secured per- 
mission from the Commanding Officer to fly all 
those who desired on a percentage basis. He was 
to donate a certain percentage of his earnings on 
the day of the circus to the recreation fund in 
return for the privilege of flying as part of the 
program. He anticipated a large business. 

It was a large business. Thirty thousand people 
thronged the field on circus day, and the Gypsy 
Pilot’s plane circled the airdrome steadily from 
early morning, carrying interested passengers on 
aerial joy-rides. Always at his shoulder sniffed 


of new adventures. 


Full of Stories! 


The August number of Boys’ LIFE will be a special fiction 
number in which you will find several old friends in the midst 
There will be Pee Wee Harris excitedly 
upholding the law and doing a good turn as often as he turns 
around; Hari will give some new pictures of the Indian 
jungle and its animals; Danny, the Boy Detective, will be the 
hero of a new and true incident; Jonesy, the little bugler, 
will re-appear in a tale of the Mexican border. Comedy and 
adventure, in Scouting, on the Border, at Sea, in an Aeroplane, 
in the West—you will find them all in your August magazine. 


spark plug wrench that he had carelessly left on 
the wing earlier in the evening. He filled his 
cramped lungs and prepared to attack. Then the 
subdued noise of scuffling was cut by a single sound 
—the sharp whining yelp of a puppy, grievously 
hurt. The cry sent Forbes berserk. 

The heavens flashed full of stars for the big 
fellow as the wrench crashed down on his head. 

“Kick my dog. Will you?” gritted the Gypsy 
Pilot. 

He turned his attention to the man who had 
held his arms. The spark-plug wrench worked 
wonders there. He was totally subdued in three 
short but busy seconds. Rat-face was retreating. 
Dick dropped the wrench and joyfully started in 
pursuit. But the gutter rat named Shorty had 








Contact, tremendously interested in the activity 
below. Earlier in the day Forbes had tried to leave 
the dog with a mechanic who had been detailed to help him, 
but as the airplane taxied slowly from the hangar Contact 
broke from the man who was holding him and darted, a black 
and-white streak, in pursuit. He cleared the tail surfaces of 
the plane at a bound and scrambled up the turtle back to 
flop, panting, in his little compartment. Then he reached 
over and nosed Forbes’s cheek triumphantly as if. to say; 
“Thought you could leave me—ha hah!’”’ Forbes delayed 
long enough to put the flying-equipment on the dog and re- 
sumed the flight. Although he scolded Contact half-heartedly 
he was secretly pleased. 

A crowd gathered around the plane at noon, while the 
Gypsy Pilot ate his lunch and rested, for he had made thirty 
flights that morning alone. He was sitting some distance 
apart from the plane after his meal, with Contact lying at his 
feet when the dog suddenly growled in his throat as a man 
passed by. Forbes glanced incuriously at the fellow and felt 
that he had wasted his time, for the man was a furtive rat- 
faced individual, an unmistakable hobo. The aviator cata- 
logued him as a hanger-on at the carnival company that 
had pitched its tents and was doing a lively business just 
outside the border of the flying-field. | Nevertheless he 
watched the fellow as he elbowed in to the crowd about the 
gypsy plane. Then he started suddenly to his feet and ran 
in pursuit. 

The rat-faced man cursed under his breath and struggled 
impotently but he was powerless in the muscular grip of young 
Forbes. His hands were jerked up behind his back in a double 
hammer-lock and held there while the aviator plucked a well- 
worn black handbag from under his coat. 

“Here you are, ma’am,” he called to a very excited elderly 
lady who was looking around wildly. After restoring the bag 
he turned his prisoner over to a Military Policeman who came 
hurrying up. Then he resumed his flying labors. 

The sun set on a tired but happy aviator that evening. 
Forbes bolted his supper and delayed long enough to clean the 
spark-plugs of his motor before he sought his hammock be- 
neath the wing of the plane. He was so dog tired that he did 


while. With an effort he opened eyes and mouth at the 
same time to encounter Contact’s tongue. The little dog 
was up in the hammock and was nosing him and growling 
anxiously in his throat. Forbes did not stop to think but 
rolled silently out of the hammock and crawled back under 
the wing, where he regained his feet. As he straightened 
up, something hit his hammock violently. There was a 
startled exclamation as the assailant discovered that the bed 
was empty. The Gypsy Pilot slipped around the wing and 
espied three figures in the moonlight. He unthinkingly threw 
discretion to the winds and attacked suddenly and silently. 

The next instant he regretted his hasty action and that he 
had not given an alarm, for his hands were full. He had no 
excess breath to waste in a cry for help now but could only 
fight with clenched teeth and hope that the noise of the 
struggle would attract the attention of one of the army sen- 
tries. For a short time the very fury of his attack, coupled 
with the element of surprise gave him the advantage, but 
numbers told and the game youth was backed up against the 
nose of the plane and beat unmercifully. He could hear Con- 
tact growling excitedly, but the dog seemed too little to be of 
any help. A hand with a vise-like grip found Forbes’s throat 
and he tore ineffectually at the large fingers. 

“T’ve got him!” said a,heavy voice. 

The Gypsy Pilot had a glimpse of a leering face not far from 
his own, and of a large fist raised menacingly. He strove to 
block his face from the impending blow, but his hands were 
caught and pinioned by another assailant. 

“?F’s mine”; the aviator recognized the little rat-faced man 
who must, somehow, have escaped from the Military Police. 
““Go easy wiv ’im, Joe’’; he addressed Forbes directly: ‘“‘Come 
on now, my chap. You made a pile of money to-day and we 
want it. We ’ave been watching you. Come through!” 
Forbes could feel, rather than see, the malevolence of his 
gaze 

“T haven’t got it,’”’ the aviator managed to say as the grip 
on his throat loosened slightly. ‘I turned it in to the finance 
committee of the school.” 


never played football and so was unfamiliar with 
the technique of avoiding a flying tackle. He hit 
the ground with a jolt that jarred him into partial uncon- 
sciousness, only to be jerked to his feet. 

“T can’t hit you when you are down,” Forbes panted. 
“But I can hold you up.” Supporting the man with his 
left hand he punctuated each word with a straight right 
that jarred him to his heels. When he finally released the 
rat-faced man, the fellow collapsed like an empty sack. Then 
Forbes thought about calling for help. 

Captain Hickman, the Flight Surgeon of the school, was 
rudely routed from his slumbers by a loud pounding on the 
door of his quarters. In a somewhat surly frame of mind he 
climbed into his bathrobe, and answered the summons. The 
brusque query on his lips died away at the sight of a bat- 
tered, blood-stained youth with a bleeding puppy in his 
arms, who stood in the doorway. 

“Come in and sit down quick,” said the surgeon. 
earth have they been doing to you?” 

“Never mind me,” said the youth and he meant it. “You 
tend to this pup. You are the best surgeon on the field and I 
want him fixed up!” 

Something in his visitor’s eye, as he stood carefully holding 
that little black-and-white dog, with the oversize tail and ears, 
caused the officer to lead the way to the hospital without an- 
other word. He did not stop to dress. In the operating room 
he set the little animal’s leg with as much care as he would have 
bestowed on a human patient, and sewed up and bandaged a 
cut across the pup’s nose very gently. Then he turned his 
attention to Forbes who told his story while he was being 
patched up. 

“Yes,” remarked the surgeon at the close of the recital. “I 
heard the Commanding Officer giving the Provost Marshal a 
verbal rawhiding for letting that man escape. He dodged the 
M. P. right after you turned him over. Well, your hound will 
beall right. Idida good job on that leg. Just keep him quiet. 
But, son, that is a lot of trouble to go to for a mongrel.” 

“Mongrel nothing!” grunted Forbes as he tenderly picked 
up the puppy. ‘“‘He’s my pardner. See,” he added a trifle 
unsteadily as a pink tongue caressed his hand. 


“What on 





The Gypsy Pilot turned his attention to the drifting dog. 
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It was a stiff swim 
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bysBwho have been 
savigfg up ® get a repeating 
rifle—jfere’s a t¥al one for only 
$12.Q§—the ne model Hamil- 
tonf22 Calibre Repeater. 


See this new Wamilton as soon as 
you can, at ur dealer’s store. 
Sight along th® handsome blued 
steel barrel, builRup by our special 
process of lam@ated steel over 
areal bronze-rifle@bore. Feel the 
handsome, polish@ stock of real 
black walnut, andgjremember—it 
shoots 15 times out reload- 
ing. You'll say, “% never saw 
such a rifle at sucha price’’— 
and it’s true. 


15 Shots Without R@Joading 


This beautiful repeating rifle is 
made and backed by the\makers 
of the famous Hamilton $3.00 and 
$3.50 single shot rifles—the lowest 
price accurate .22 calibre rifles in 
the world. Any Hamilton model 
sent direct from the factory on 
receipt of the price, if your dealer 
is not yet supplied. 


C. J. HAMILTON & SON 


317 Hamilton Street 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 
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For Coin Collectors 


HY shouldn’t merit-badge scouts have 
stickers with pictures of their merit 
badges on them to put on letters like Red Cross 
seals. I also saw that in the October copy of 
Boys’ LirE a boy wanted something to keep 
coins in. A type case can be gotten from the 
printers for a small sum.—GRAEME GILMORE. 
Such seals might seem a little like boasting, 
don’t you think? And a scout working for 
eagle rank would have to buy a special size 
envelope to accommodate all his seals. Thank 
you for the information about the type case. 
Coin collectors note. 


Patrol Leaders 


Can a second-class scout be senior patrol 
aden and if so can he sign second-class 
questions? 

2. Can a scout hold both the positions of 
scribe and patrol leader? 

3. Can you use a book in describing the 
trees and birds in the first-class scout test?— 
HALLADAY HAMMES. 

1. A senior patrol leader should be a first- 
class scout. 

2. Yes. 

3. No. 


Bugs, Birds and Animals 


1. Please tell me where I can get pictures of 
birds, butterflies and animals of North America, 
and prices? 

2. Also some books on birds, butterflies and 
animals of North America, and prices?—JUNIOR 
——. 

The Perry Picture Company, Malden, 
Son. publish some interesting studies of birds 
and animals. Perhaps they carry plates of 
butterflies too. 

2. The new merit-badge pamphlet on Insect 
Life will have many cuts of insects and much 
interesting material about them. It will be 
published soon. 

See the “American Boy’s book of Bugs, 
Butterflies & Beetles” by Dan Beard, $3.00. 
“What Bird Is That?” by Frank Chapman for 
birds in the Eastern part of North America 
($1.50). 

“The Butterfly Guide,” by W. J. Holland, 
has some fine illustrations ($1.25). 

“American Natural History,” by Wm. T. 
Hornaday, is very complete. It costs $5.00, 
but perhaps you may find it in your public 
library. 

Of course you are familiar with the material 
in the Boys’ Handbook. 


Baskets and Bows 


1. I would like to know where to get reeds 
and instructions for making baskets and how 
much they are? 

2. Where can I get the best wood to make 
bows and arrows and how much will it cost 
and how to make them?—GRANT PAGE. 

1. Get the reeds from the Milton Bradley 
Co., 23 Washington Place, New York City. 
The price depends on the kind of reed. The 
merit-badge pamphlet on Basketry costs only 
15 cents. Get it from the Supply Department, 
Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. It gives complete directions for 
making several very pretty baskets. 

2. Write L. E. Stemmler, 9415 215th St., 
Queens, N. Y., for lemonwood for bows, or 
Troop No 3, Drawer 16, Hoquiam, Wash., for 
yew. Price depends on how big a piece you 
buy. You can get a lemonwood billet 5 ft. long 
by 34 inch square for 75c. Mr. Stemmler also 
sells arrows and manufactured bows. See the 
Boys’ Handbook for instructions on how to 
make them. 


Tracks Across the Snow 


1. What would be a good remedy for a scout 
who did not care about the scouts and who was 
always arguing and talking during the meetings? 
Also a scout who, when spoken to or repri- 
manded by the scoutmaster, became angry? 

2. Why was the Dan Beard Section left 
Ps of the November issue of the Boys’ Lire? 
Does a scout get three green service stripes 
ear first three years before exchanging for a red 
stripe or wear one green stripe until the red 
one was earned? 

4. Does a candidate scout have to learn by 
heart the twelve Scout Laws in full? 

5. Is tracking a man through snow by foot- 
prints permissible for second-class test No. 42— 











GEORGE SHIELDS. 


t. Such a boy should be talked to outside of 
the meeting; he should not be reprimanded 


before everyone. Find out what makes him 
spoil the pleasure of others by his own unscout- 
like conduct. If that doesn’t work, try ignor- 
‘ing him. It takes two to make an argument 
and a conversation. 

2. There was not room for it. 

3. For each year of service a scout wears one 
green stripe. He wears his first green one after 
one year’s service; his second green one after 
two years’ service. Instead of three green ones, 
after three years’ service, he wears one red 
stripe. After January, 1925, service stars only 
will be worn. 

4. Yes, he certainly must. 

5. This must be governed by the judgment of 
your scoutmaster or examiner. If you send 
one man to walk through a field of fresh snow, 
tracking him would not be a task worthy of a 
scout. On the other hand, if seven or eight 
men were sent out, only one of whom was to be 
tracked, and if their trails came together and 
separated and scattered, it might be an interest- 
ing project. Or your scoutmaster might select 
a trail hidden by freshly fallen snow. 


Signaling 
I WOULD like to know the Boy Scout record 

(number of letters per minute) for sending 
by Semaphore Signalling. Also, if possible the 
world’s record and the American record. I 
also would like to know, if possible, what is the 
scout record for a pair of signalers (sending 
and receiving) in letters per minute.-—Dorson 
ULLMAN. 

We have no such information as you request. 
What is your record? Perhaps some other 
scouts may be interested enough to let us 
have their own records. 


Higher Than an Eagle 
1. Does a scoutmaster actually have to do 
the requirements for Merit Badges? 
2. Is there a rank in Scouting above that of 
ae tye E. WAGNER. 
. The scoutmaster must certainly pass all 
the’ requirements in order to win the merit 


badges. But he does not give merit badge 
tests to the scouts. That is the office of the 
examiner. 


2. The Committee on Badges, Awards and 
Scout Requirements is considering the pos- 
sibility of a rank higher than Eagle, but there 
is none at present. - 


All About Knots 

FIRST I want to know who has the largest 

knot board in the world and how many 
knots it has on it. Troop Three, which is the 
troop I am in, has a knot board with a hundred 
knots on it. I would like to know if any other 
troop has a larger knot board than that. I 
also want to know where I can secure some 
knot books and pamphlets as our troop have 
tied all the knots in the books that we have.— 
EacLe Scout Roy Smita. 

I am sorry that I can’t tell you, scout, who 
has the largest knot board in the world. Will 
the proud owner of that board please write us 
himself? I should be glad to see a photograph 
of yours, sometime, if you ever make one. 

Here are some good books on knots—“ Rope 
and Its Uses,” by A. A. Burger, a 46-page 
pamphlet for only 5 cents. (From the Supply 
Department.) 

“The Book of Knots” by Tom Bowling, 
published by John Grant, 31 George IV Bldg., 
Edinburgh. 

Of course you are familiar with the excellent 
material in the sea-scout manual and in the 
seamanship merit badge pamphlet. 


Horned Toads Again 


COUT WALDO SAPHRO of Colorado is 
kind enough to give us this information 
about Horned Toads. He says that they do 
eject blood from their eyes, all reports to the 
contrary. This is their only means of defense. 
Although it is real blood, it is accompanied by 
a sickly and disgusting odor that makes the 
enemy retreat quickly. The blood is ejected 
from the corner of the eye, and because the 
horned toad is a voracious eater, he has an 
ample supply of blood for defense—but none 
for tribute to his enemy’s maw. 


Our Friend the Bob-Cat 
1. What is a good way to tan hides with the 
fur on to make rugs, etc., with? 
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2. What is the difference between a lynx 
and a bob-cat? 

- 3. Are there any lynxes or panthers left in 
western North Carolina? 

4. Do you know how a bob-cat kills a deer? 
I have seen many wild or bob-cats and deer 
too, but have never seen a deer being killed 
by a bob-cat.—Lioyp CAIRNER. 

1. The merit badge pamphlets on leather 
working and taxidermy will help you to tan 
hides (15 cents each). The directions are too 
long to print here. 

2. A bob-cat is smaller than a lynx and lacks 
the peculiar points on its ears that distinguish 
the lynx. (See page 223 of your Boys’ Hand- 
book for a photograph of a lynx.) 

3. There should be both lynx and bob-cats 
in the mountains of North Carolina. 

4. A deer would be rather a large proposition 
for a bob-cat to handle. A bob-cat doesn’t 
often attack a deer. He would probably 
make his attack as a panther does—by spring- 
ing on the back of the animal, and using his 
teeth on the neck of the deer. 


Snakes, Scouts and Indians 


1. Will snakes go or crawl over a rope and 
if so, what kinds? 

2. There have been several disputes here 
lately as to whether to use, in the second class 
test, the knife and hatchet, or knife or 
hatchet. 

3. Where could I get old scout handbooks 
dating back to the first edition and how much 
would they cost? 

4. Also where could I obtain a book of Indian 
music or sheet Indian music.—Scout ROBERT 
S. FELTs. 

1. It is said that snakes will not crawl over 
a horse-hair rope. 

2. The requirement is ‘‘use properly knife 
and hatchet.’ A good scout always under- 
stands how to handle both. 

3. We should be very glad to get hold of old 
scout handbooks ourselves. The Editorial 
Department at National Headquarters has a 
complete set of the Boys’ Handbook dating 
from the first edition. But no money could 
buy it, and I do not know of any other set. 

4. I have never heard of any Indian sheet 
music. You will find short songs in Alice 
Fletcher’s “Indian Story and Song”; it is an 
inexpensive book. If, through your public 
library you could get the minutes of the 
United States Bureau of Ethnology for 1894- 
1895, you will find a number of interesting 
songs. 


Eat and Keep Well 


1. What should a boy of fourteen eat for 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, and supper during 
spring, summer, fall, and winter? 

2. Can a scout purchase a regulation wool 
uniform for himself? 

3. What brand of shoes would you advise for 
hiking?—Scout ArTHUR E. RANGE. 

1. We haven’t enough space to publish a 
list of menus for a year. See “ Diet in Relation 
to Age and Activity” by Thompson ($1.00). 
Here are a few general rules that will help 
you. 

Breakfast—Fruit always, no matter what 
the season; a cereal, milk or cocoa, bread 
and butter, eggs or fish if liked. Better 
no meat. 

Dinner—Soup, meat simply cooked, or 
chicken, fish, or baked beans, potatoes, rice, 
or macaroni. At least one vegetable (better 
two) such as corn, tomatoes, string beans, 
peas, squash, turnips, parsnips, etc., in 
season; bread and butter, milk or cocoa. 
For dessert, a simple pudding, or better, 
fresh or stewed fruit. 

Supper or Luncheon—A cereal, bread and 
butter, milk, soup if you like it, eggs, or 
fish, baked beans, cold meat or spaghetti, in 
moderation, salad or vegetable. Jam or 
peanut butter, fruit, flap jacks, etc. 

In the summer eat less meat and heavy 
foods, and more green vegetables and fresh 
fruit. Avoid at all times heavy pastries 
and tea and coffee. 


2. Yes, any Boy Scout may purchase the 
regulation uniform providing he shows his 
registration certificate to his local outfitter 
when he makes the purchase. If he orders by 
mail he must be sure to give the number of the 
certificate. 

3. See my article in Boys’ Lire for June. 
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A White Boy 
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(Concluded from page 11) 














Spirit to shield us from harm. Here, at least 
in this instant, did “‘the noble red man” earn 
his title. 

Slouching his miserable personality on the 
very fringe of the camp was a most despicable 
character who went by the name of Joe No 
Good. He was a shaggy-haired, unkempt man 
of some thirty years of age. Dirty and ragged, 
he was a veritable tramp among his tribesmen. 
Hurricane had warned me to keep away from 
him as “his heart was bad,” the Indian ex- 
pression for a perpetual grouch. I left Joe No 
Good to himself but he had evidently made up 
his mind that he was going to give me all the 
trouble he could. He would sidle up to me and 
shove me whenever he came near me—glaring 
at me out of his narrow, slitted eyes. He carried 
an ugly looking knife in his belt which I feared 
he might use. One day when I had dismounted 
and was watering my pony in a concealed 
nook, this miserable Indian approached and 
grasping my pony’s bridle tried to lead him 
away. “My dander riz” and I fought back. 
Extending his leg the surly brute threw me and 
placed his dirty knee upon my neck. I was 
not aware of a soul being near and I was not 
going to call for help. As I writhed and twisted 
to gain a footing a stalwart figure came bound- 
ing through the brush and threw himself at my 
repulsive assailant, and the way Hurricane 
twisted the arms of his heavier antagonist was 
marvelous to behold. He threw him on his 
back, then jerked him to his feet, and drawing 
the knife from brother No Good’s sheath hurled 
it into the thicket. With another twist of the 
arms he had him face downward in the soft 
earth. Never once did he strike him but 
twisted and turned his heavier foe until he 
groaned in his agony. He placed his mocca- 
sined foot upon the thoroughly cowed assail- 
ant’s neck, and talked to him without a show of 
temper. I could understand enough of Hurri- 
cane’s remarks to get the gist of his advice to 
Joseph No Good. To wit, if he ever interfered 
with me again he and his brother would drive 
him from the tribe, that he was a disgrace to 
his people and to his parents. The miserable 
whelp slunk away and kept clear of me during 
the rest of my stay. 

We arrived in the Indian Territory after 
months of travel. The Indians staked out their 
different homesteads or claims and pitched 
their tepees. Now that they had arrived at 
their new home they were to enact their great 
religious ceremony, the Sun Dance, to invoke 
the Great Spirit to bring prosperity and happi- 
ness to them. I awaited the ceremony with 
interest, for the young braves were to become 
warriors by participating in the dance. 

I had now become so well acquainted with 
the tribe that they gave me the name of Ponca 
Zhinga, Little Ponca. I ate in their tepees, 
discarded my boots for moccasins, and for the 
want of a barber let my hair grow so that it 
hung over my collar. On one glorious occasion 
with Hurricane’s assistance I stripped off, wear- 
ing only a breech cloth and moccasins, and 
allowed my companion to paint me in gorgeous 
colors. Wearing a war bonnet of eagle’s plumes, 
I sprang in the midst of some thirty dancing 
braves and went through the pace with all 
the perfection of a trained warrior. How they 
did shout and laugh as I bent my body forward 
and pounded the turf as I had seen them do, 
until suddenly looking up I observed my father 
and the agent enjoying the spectacle with the 
Indian audience. Then my wild enthusiasm 
petered out and I subsided. 

The women in the tribe do all the work— 
chop the wood, erect the tepee, carry the water, 
cook the meals, embroider the moccasins and 
leggings for their men folks and bring up the 
families. The noble brave smokes his pipe, 
plays his games and hunts, when there is 
hunting and goes on the warpath—when there 
is one—otherwise he leads an easy life. 

Now and then the reckless element is not 
averse to gambling. The still game that used 
to prevail at country fairs is similar to theirs. 
I have seen the young men play it—with 
moccasins and a little ball—and I have also 
seen a brave bet his leggings, moccasins, brace- 
lets, shirt, saddle and bridle, and canter home 
at sunset stripped of his finery, retaining only 
his pony—simply because it did not belong to 
him and he feared the wrath of its owner. 

In a family squabble I have seen a little 
five-foot squaw chase her six-foot warrior out 
of the tepee with an axe, and the big brave 
stayed out until she sent for him three days 
later. Moping and melancholy he sat on a little 
side hill smoking his pipe and crawling at 
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intervals in a dejected manner to a nearby 
tepee to get sympathy and an occasional meal. 
The Indian eats only when he is hungry. And 
he is not hungry all the time, contrary to gen- 
eral opinion. He has learned through priva- 
tion to deal gently with his diet. 

At the close of an autumn day, rich in sun- 
shine and color, my father and I were seated on 
the porch of the agency office when the majes- 
tic figure of Wanopetonga (Big Necklace) hove 
in sight. He stopped at the foot of the steps 
and delivered his message, haltingly, in 
English ‘“To-mow Ponca-gin—big Sun Dance. 
You like see him—come before sun—she up.”’ 
Without waiting for a reply he folded his 
beaded blanket about him and walked away. 
The big event that I had longed to see was 
imminent. 

With the first gray streaks of dawn we were 
awakened by the noisy din of pistols and guns 
being fired. Small hand drums were beaten. 
Half awake, we poked our frowsy heads 
through the tent opening. The plain below was 
alive with gayly dressed men, women and 
children, ponies and riders bedecked with bells 
and gorgeous trappings darted hither and 
thither at breakneck speed. Now they rein 
in their little mustangs so suddenly that you 
expect to see their slender legs snap off. The 
women chatter and laugh. The boys leap about 
mocking their elders in the dance. Every- 
thing and everywhere a rapidly changing pic- 
ture of life and activity. A comely maiden, 
White Eagle’s daughter, mounted astride a 
spirited little animal is the center of attraction 
among some twoscore young braves. Their 
ponies snort and paw the earth, so eager are 
they to speed away. They are gathered about 
the tepee of White Eagle. The old chief 
emerges, wearing his war bonnet of eagle 
plumes. Standing very erect, his head thrown 
back, he delivers his message to the young men 
who are to become warriors. He tells of the 
deeds of valor of their fathers and how they 
ed now to carry on and uphold the glory of the 
tribe. 

Handing an axe to one of the braves he bids 
them go fetch the pole, make it firm in the 
earth and await the rising sun. Away they 
dart at top speed. They are making for a thin 
stretch of timber a mile distant from the camp. 
Scarcely have they reached the wood it seems 
before they are on their way back dragging in 
their midst a sturdy pine sapling some forty 
feet in length, which the maiden has chosen. 
A hole has been dug in the earth and the tree is 
lifted up and firmly planted. : 

A group of boys now surround it and wit 
their bows shoot arrow after arrow into the 
crude effigy of their common enemy, the Sioux. 
The old men urge them on with shouts of 
approval. 

The assault on the effigy ceases as a low mur- 
mur from those who are gathered in the upper 
section of the village grows in volume, changes 
to shouts of ridicule. A mocking laugh bursts 
forth as twoscore braves issue from their 
respective tepees, stripped to the waist, with 
face and body daubed in yellow paint, their 
raven black hair streaming loosely down their 
backs and wearing a woman’s dress, the object 
of scorn and derision to the warrior. 

With hurried step they pass through the 
assembled throng to the dancing ground. The 
women and girls greet them with cries of 
“Wah-oo—wah-oo-eshog” (The woman—the 
old woman). They drop on the green grass 
and gaze resolutely before them—there are 
—_ of them sitting in a half circle about the 
pole. 

The multitude again presses back as they 
make way for the Medicine Man. He wears a 
war bonnet of buffalo horns and eagle plumes. 
His wrinkled face is striped with yellow and 
white paint. His naked body, shrunken and 
thin, is streaked with yellow and vermilion. 
He moves slowly and halts as he reaches the 
dancers who rise and face him. 

He speaks slowly and tells them of the brave 
deed they are about to do. How they will 


henceforth be warriors and sit in the council | 


of the elders, they shall now be looked upon for 
advice and their deeds in battle must be heroic 
and worthy of their tribe. They must train 
themselves to be great fighters and hunters 
and when they turn their faces toward the 
setting sun the Great Spirit will welcome them 
to the Happy Hunting Ground. 

He now advances toward the nearest brave, 
a young man of some twenty-five years. 
Superb in mould, his face like that of an Egyp- 





tian, clean-cut and delicate in feature, his lips 
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firmly closed, his shoulders thrown back, his 
|chest uplifted as he holds his head high and 
| gazes straight in front of him. The medicine 
| man draws from its sheath a keen edged knife, 
;the blade ground to the width of a dagger. 
Wi th his left hand he gathers the flesh on the 
| right breast, passes the knife quickly through, 
| repeats the operation on the left breast, and 
| Passes to the next dancer. Not a muscle 
| moves as the brave submits to the ordeal. The 
| rich crimson blood covers his splendid chest 
|as it flows from the wounds. 

| The older men now seat themselves about 
| the big drum. They squat cross-legged upon 
'gaily colored blankets under rudely con- 
| structed canopies of boughs and branches. 

The dancers now form in a double row around 
the pole and facing the east the medicine man 
advances and lifting the flesh on the wounded 
breast inserts the end of a long lariat or 
braided rope made of deer hide or sinew which 
is fastened to the pole. Each dancer holds in 
his mouth a tiny whistle made of bone and 
with expectant gaze all eyes are riveted on the 
eastern sky. Brighter and brighter grows the 
horizon,—a yellow gleam and the great ball of 
fire bursts into view. 

The drums begin their booming—the singers 
throw back their heads as the chant rolls out 
on the morning air—it is gradually caught up 
by the assembled throng as the dancers lift 
and drop their bodies, keeping time to the 
drum beat as they blow upon the tiny whistles 
held in their teeth. 

The dance continues from sunrise to sunset, 
with no intermission. No food whatever is 





exhausted on the ground no help is offered, 
they are left in the helpless condition until 
| they are able to stagger to their feet and re- 
|sume the rite. As they rise the musicians are 
relieved by othex singers so that the booming of 
|the big drum continues without cessation 
| throughout the day. 

| These dances at times continue for several 
| days, but in this particular case the agent re- 
| quested it to cease on the evening of the first 
| day. 


| taken- by the participants and if they drop 
| 


BOYS’ LIFE 


As the big autumn moon rose on the rolling 
prairie, the village took on a sudden tranquillity 
after the day’s hectic happenings. The young 
warriors lay in their tepees, while mothers, 
sisters or wives bathed their wounds or fed 
them with choice morsels of food. I crept into 
Hurricane’s abode and found him stretched on 
his blanket smoking his own little pipe of 
peace. 

““How you like Sun Dance,” he asked. 

I answered that I thought it was fine, a 
boy’s answer. He looked at me with some 
show of surprise. 

“You want Injun to stay Injun?” was his 
direct question. 

I did not know what to answer. From what 
I had seen of the white man’s influence, down 
deep in my young heart I did want him to 
“stay Injun.” There were several ““squaw- 
men” in the tribe, lazy unkempt shiftless in- 
dividuals. How in my boyish mind I did 
despise them! I remember one miserable 
specimen allowing his two-year-old babe to 
drink black coffee out of a dirty saucepan 
while he poured brown sugar into it with his 
tobacco soiled hand. If the Indian was to 
become as one of these with all my heart I 
wanted him to “stay Injun,” and thus I 
argued with Hurricane. His own people did 
not think well of the squawmen. 

“They just marry Injun gal so they can get 
Injun land and Injun grub,” and I told Hurri- 
cane he was right. 

White Eagle entered the tepee. He had 
been to see the agent and he had been told 
that the Great Father in Washington did not 
want to see his red children cut themselves in 
the dance any more, they would be better men 
to put the Sun Dance behind them as they had 
the scalp dance. Hurricane nodded. 

That was the last Ponca Sun Dance. 

The younger men gradually saw the useless- 
ness of becoming warriors at such a painful 
and disfiguring sacrifice when tribal wars were 
squelched at the very beginning by the strong 
arm of the army, and when the various tribes 
who once hated each other were going to live 
together on terms of peace and brotherhood. 
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Coast Quart to \ the Reseus 
(Concluded from page 6) 














lowered to the rail. Into her leaped the chosen 
crew. Moments of anxious suspense followed, 
as the little boat hung over the raging sea. A 
favorable instant came. 

“Lower away!” cried the captain. 

The small boat dropped into the water. 
Quickly it was thrust away from the cutter, lest 
it be crushed against her side. And before an 
engulfing wave could overtake it, the surfboat 
was headed toward the Louisiana, her oarsmen 
gave way, and the little craft was sweeping 
safely through the snarling sea. 

Anxiously the crew of the Yamacraw crowded 
to the rail, breathlessly watching the battle. 
The night was like a cave for blackness. The 
glow of the Louisiana’s lights, and beyond them 
the flaming beacons of the Coast Guard crew 
from a nearby shore station, feebly illumined 
the darkness. The Yamacraw’s searchlight 
sent a brilliant beam that bored through the 
dark like a gimlet. And this electric finger 
rested on the surfboat, pricking her out in the 
dark, as she fought her way forward. 

Warily the surfboat approached the steamer. 
But before a sailor could slide down the line 
into the boat, a huge wave, springing apparently 
from nowhere, rose suddenly from the sea, 
leaped on the Louisiana, tore across her deck, 
and crashed down into the surfboat on her lee 
side. Under tons of icy water the surfboat 
sank from sight. 

For a second the onlookers stood numbed. 
Then down the rigging came leaping the men 
from the Louisiana. Fearless of wind and wave 
they rushed to the rail. Ropes and life belts 
were flung to the struggling men in the sea. 
But the tide, the very end of the ebb, sucked 
them away from belt and line, dragged them 
seaward, and carried them out toward the 
depths of the ocean. 

Instantly the commander of the Yamacraw 
called for volunteers and launched a second 
boat. But hardly had the lifeboat gotten 
under way before it capsized, and its crew was 
thrown into the water. Two boat crews from 
the Vamacraw were now struggling in the sea. 
Almost at the same moment, the cutter was 
jarred from stem to stern. She had gone too 
far and was on the shoals. Instantly the com- 
mander signaled full speed astern. The cutter 
strained and struggled to free herself from the 
grip of the sands. 

Again a boat was 





manned and lowered, and 


again disaster followed. Three boats had now 
been capsized. 

Long before this, the crew of the first boat 
had been swept far to seaward to death. But 
the tide had turned. The second and third 
boat crews were no longer swept outward. 
There was still a chance to save them. A fourth 
boat was lowered. It, too, capsized. Yet the 
men still pressed forward, begging to be al- 
lowed to make another effort. The fifth boat 
was put over, and then the sixth and last. 
And each capsized. Five boat crews were close 
at hand in the water, and the men on the Y'ama- 
craw were helpless to assist them. For now 
that the tide had turned, the struggling men 
were swept shoreward, into the mezlstrom 
where the cutter could not go. 

Miraculously, the tide bore them on. Each 
man wore a life belt, and now both wind and sea 
hurled them shoreward. There, waiting to 
rescue them, were thé men from the nearby 
land station of the Coast Guard. Into the 
breakers they plunged, as the sailors were 
washed near, and man after man was dragged 
ashore and hurried to shelter. Some of the 
rescued were unconscious but their skilled 
rescuers soon resuscitated them. When the 
final count was made, not a man had been lost, 
save the volunteers in the first boat. And 
later, the crew of the Louisiana was gotten 
ashore. The Yamacraw made her way back to 
Norfolk, where the rescued men joined her. 

To lose so many men was an occurrence as 
unusual in the Coast Guard as it was tragic. 
And the loss of so many small boats was per- 
haps unprecedented. Otherwise, the stirring 
events connected with the effort of the Yama- 
craw to assist the Louisiana were all in the 
day’s work for the Coast Guard. Time and 
again these little cutters, about two hundred 
feet long, have ventured into the surf and either 
rescued the crews of stranded ships or brought 
the ships themselves off, or done both. 

No matter whether a ship piles up on the 
sands of Maryland or rides helpless off Nova 
Scotia, or calls for assistance in Puget Sound 
or on the coast of Alaska, always a Coast Guard 
cutter is stationed near, to go to her assistance. 
Day or night, in fair weather and foul, these 
little bulldogs of the sea fare back and forth 
on their errands of mercy. And if a vessel 
goes ashore, it hardly matters where, not far 
distant will be located a land station with 
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skilled surfmen ready to put forth in their 


surfboats to rescue those in peril. Like beads 
in a huge necklace these 325 stations—form- 
erly known as the life-saving stations—stretch 
along all our shores, whether of ocean or great 
lakes, and even our inland rivers have their 
crews of these trained savers of life. In 1922 
the Coast Guard rescued from positions of 
extreme peril almost 3,000 persons. Vessels 
assisted contained more than 14,500 souls. 
The total value of all ships assisted, with their 
cargoes, was in excess of $35,000,000. 

V: ast as is this great service of sav ing lives, 
it is only one of the beneficial activities of the 
Coast Guard. Sweeping the seas clear of 
derelicts is another difficult and important 
part of the work. Every derelict is a menace 
to navigation, a potential destroyer of ships 
and lives. During 1922 the Coast Guard 
destroyed no less than leads derelicts. 

But if the ordinary derelict is a menace to 
navigation, what should be said of icebergs? 
The greatest marine tragedy in history, the 
sinking of the Titanic, was occasioned by an 
iceberg. Growing out of that disaster the 
International Ice Patrol came into existence. 
Thirteen nations are allied to guard shipping 
from icebergs. But Uncle Sam does most of 
the actual patrol work. During the months 
when icebergs are running, a Coast Guard 
cutter patrols the iceberg fields night and day, 
watching for dangerous bergs and every few 
hours broadcasting warnings to ships. 

Usually bergs disintegrate before they get so 
very far south. But in 1923 an enormous berg 
came sailing southward that showed no signs of 
ever going to pieces. ‘The Coast Guard cutter 
Tampa was on patrol at the time. Day and 
night the Zampa sailed with this berg which 
was 250 feet high, many hundred feet long and 
thick, and probably 1,000 to 1,500 feet below 
the sea level. It finally became necessary to 
destroy this berg and for the first time in 
history, a berg was blown up with mines at- 
tached to each end of a line fired over it with 
a shoulder gun. 

The shock of the’explosion so affected the 
ice that within a few hours the great block 
had entirely disintegrated. By the time the 
berg was blown up, it had reached the latitude 
of Baltimore. 

Heroism is a tradition of the Coast Guard. 
Ever since this service, originally called the 
Revenue Cutter Service, and consolidated 
with the Life-Saving Service in 1915, was 
formed away back in 1790 members of its 
personnel have been doing deeds of daring 
and heroism. Yet it remained for a boy, a 
mere lad in his teens, to perform an act that 
for sheer courage and devotion has hardly 
a parallel in the history of our country. 

The lad was little Jimmy Nevins—“ Smiling 
Jimmy Nevins,” his shipmates called him. 
He was a member of the Seneca’s crew. In 
time = war, the Coast Guard becomes part of 
the Navy. The Coast Guard cutters were 
used, during the World War, to convoy ships. 
Their record is marvelous, particularly that of 
the Seneca, which suffered more attacks from 
enemy submarines than any other vessel in 
the Allied forces. 

One day in autumn the Seneca was convoy- 
ing a fleet of twenty-four freight ships from 
England to Italy. Suddenly an explosion was 
heard and the collier Wellington signaled that 
she had been torpedoed. The Seneca turned 
and dashed toward her, firing into the sea as 
she came, and dropping depth bombs in the 
hope of smashing the submarine. 

The crew of the Wellington abandoned its 
ship precipitately. As the panic-stricken 
sailors swarmed aboard the Seneca, the 
Wellington’s captain said, “If my .cowardly 
crew had not deserted me, I could have 
worked the Wellington to port and saved her. 
She was torpedoed in the starboard bow. The 
number one hold is full of water, but she 
would have remained afloat.” 

Ships were what the allies needed more 
almost than anything else. Lieut. F. W. Brown 
at once asked his commander, Capt. W. J. 
Wheeler, then in charge of the Seneca, for per- 
mission to try to work the Wellington to Brest, 
300 miles distant. Permission was granted. 


Lieutenant Brown called for volunteers. 
Dozens of sailors leaped forward. Lieutenant 
Brown chose a handful of men. They slid 


down into the boat the Wellington’s crew had 
just left. Half a dozen of the latter, ashamed 
of their act, followed them. Lieutenant Brown 
was not quite ready. He had been asleep 
when the explosion occurred and had rushed 
half clad to the deck. Now he was drawing 
on long laced boots. Smiling Jimmy Nevins 
knelt before him and began to lace up the 
boots. “Please, Mr. Brown,” he begged, 
“may I go along?” 

“NO,” said the lieutenant. 
job for boys.” 

“Please, please, let me go,” begged Jimmy, 
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and when the officer again refused, he began to 
sob. ‘“Won’t you please let me go,” he 
begged. “Ican sling chow for you, Mr. Brown, 
and you’ll need a mess boy. Please let me go.” 

The lieutenant was half-way down to the 
waiting boat. He cast a last look upward. 
“Please let me go,” sobbed Jimmy, and the 
tears streamed down. his face. 

“Come on, then,” assented the lieutenant, 
reluctantly, and Smiling Jimmy slid down into 
the boat. 

Never did men display greater heroism 
than did that handful of American Coast 
Guardsmen on the Wellington. The fires had 
died down and there was not sufficient steam 
to turn the propeller. The ship lay dead on the 
sea, a sure mark for the submarine, should she 
fire again. Yet those men not only boarded 
her, while their comrades steamed away at 
top speed, but part of them went down into 
the fireroom where, if another torpedo hit the 
ship, death would be almost certain. There 
in the awful heat they worked double shifts. 
Some of them had never fired a furnace before. 
Other raw hands passed coal, hour after hour. 
Little Jimmy was everywhere. He not only 
helped the cook, and slung chow, but he kept 
watch and passed coal with the best of them. 
Soon the Wellington was heading for Brest at 
seven knots an hour, The chances for success 
were great. And success meant a ship saved 
for the Allies. 

But a storm came up. The Wellington was 
down by the head and the sea poured over the 
bow and into the hold. The pumps could no 
longer hold their own. Inch by inch, the ship 
settled lower. She became unmanageable and 
rolled helplessly. It was only a question of 
time until she would drop from sight. 

A call for help was flashed, and the steamer 
Warrington came racing to her aid. But the 
Warrington was miles away, and hours must 
elapse before her arrival. The ship settled 
lower and lower. From an after hold planks 
were secured and life rafts made and placed by 
the rail, where they could be shoved into the 
sea ata moment’s notice. The storm increased. 
Every wave that washed over the Wellington 
caused her to settle lower. 

In the wireless house the wireless man sat 
at his key hour after hour, begging the W arring- 
ton to hasten. At 3.25 in the morning, when 
the night was like ink and the sea raging 


furiously, Lieutenant Brown telegraphed. 
“We are listing badly. We cannot stay afloat 
much longer. Please hurry.” And five 


minutes later the wireless man sent this 
message for him: “‘ We are leaving immediately. 
Stand by to pick us up. We are standing by 
some life rafts we have made.” 

Now the life rafts were lowered into the sea. 
Every man on board leaped after them—every 
man excepting Lieutenant Brown and Smiling 
Jimmy Nevins. He refused to obey the order 
to leave the ship. Quietly he stood by his 
commander, waiting to serve him. With a 
powerful electric torch, Lieutenant Brown was 
now signalling to the Warrington, which was 
coming fast but was still three-quarters of a 
mile distant. 

““My men are in the water,” he flashed. 
“Please hurry.” 

The surging seas, pounding through the 
open forward hold, suddenly burst the bulk- 
head with their pressure. The Wellington 
settled rapidly by the head, at the same time 
turning. Lieutenant Brown crawled aft and 
over the taffrail, which was’ now high in air, 
and standing on the very stern of the ship, 
continued to flash his directing signals to the 
oncoming rescuer. Smiling Jimmy crawled 
after him. A sweep of the flashlight as the 
lieutenant was crawling up the steep deck, 
revealed the lieutenant’s feet. Smiling Jimmy 
crept over the rail and once more knelt before 
his commander. 

“You haven’t taken your boots off, sir,” he 
said quietly. 

And whipping out his knife, he calmly cut 
the laces and pulled off the lieutenant’s heavy 
boots, even as the stricken ship was preparing 
for the final plunge. Before he could strip 
off his own. shoes, the Wellington’s boiler 
exploded. The after part of the ship rose high 
in air. 

“Jump,” cried the lieutenant. And together 
he and Smiling Jimmy Nevins went down into 
the cold black waters. 

Hours later they found the lieutenant, more 
dead than alive. But Smiling Jimmy Nevins 
was never seen again. He was of the stuff of 
which the men of the Coast Guard are made. 
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advantage of a freak decision, never hit 
below the belt, never cut a base or a buoy. 
He will do'his level best and he won’t 
offer an alibi when he loses. When he 
wins he will keep his mouth shut and look 
for stiffer opposition. 


Such a boy places solid sportsmanship 
ahead of empty victory. He is both a 
valiant loser and a modest winner—and 
if we didn’t have him sport would become 
erely a business of collecting medals. 





















country would be an even greater country than it is. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Prepared for Boy Scouts and Their Friends by James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting 
HE representatives of six hundred and thirty councils 
convened at the annual meeting in St Louis, May g and tro. 
The formal meeting was preceded by a dinner meeting of the 
National Field Committee at the house of Mr. Clarence H. 
Howard, President of the St. Louis Council, on the evening 
of May 8. 

At the morning meeting on May 9g, plans were discussed for 
the forthcoming third biennial conference of scout executives, 
to be held at Estes Park, Colorado, in September. Walter 
M. Kiplinger, Regional Scout Executive, at Chicago, Illinois, 
said, “This will be the greatest gathering in the world of men 
who are devoting their lives to boy work.” 

Mr. Colin H. Livingstone, President of the Boy Scouts of 
America, opened the National Council meeting. An address 
of welcome on behalf of the St. Louis Council was delivered 
by Mr. Howard, and reports were read of the work of the 
varfous departments for the past year. 

Mr. Livingstone stressed the need of reaching boys of every 
type. “It is the boys in the very large centers that we must 
go after now. The edges of New York City could fold over 
and crush the center. Not that we are in fear of any violence 
in this country, but the Scout Oath and Law are a safeguard 
against it, through their teaching of good citizenship.” 

Regional reports from each of the twelve regions were a 
feature of the afternoon program. 

Brother Barnabas, Special Field Scout Commissioner for 
United States and Canada, delivered an address, ‘Scout 
Leaders and Scout Executives.” He said, “If you do not 
know your stuff, stay away from Scouting. Hands off the boy 
unless you are qualified to mean something to him.” 


The Annual Fellowship Banquet 

HE Fourteenth Annual Fellowship Banquet was 

held at the Hotel Statler on the evening of May 9. 
Walter W. Neun, Acting Mayor of St. Louis, officiated 
as Toastmaster, and Mortimer L. Schiff was Chair- 
man. The Principia College Band furnished the 
music. An interesting program of songs and flag 
drills was presented by the members of Troop 28. 


‘* Scouting Versus the Courts ”’ 
USTICE JAMES C. CROPSEY, of the Supreme 
Court of New York State, delivered a convincing 
address on the subject “Scouting Versus the Courts 
for Protection of Society.”” He declared that he had 
not realized the good the Boy Scout Movement is 
doing until he learned how small a percentage of 
included in the large number 
jails,” he 


its members were 
of boys brought into court. “In 
said, “they only try to 

reform those who have 

gone wrong—those boys 
and girls who never had 
a leader of the right 
kind. The Boy Scouts 
of America are doing a 
work of prevention. Jails 
cannot make good boys. 
But sympathy, guidance 
and fine ideals such as 
are taught by wise scout 
leaders during their im- 
pressionable years will 
keep them out of jail.” 


Other Speakers 
HE volunteer leader 
was warmly praised 

by Mr. Walter W. Head, 
of Omaha, Nebraska, 


“Please extend to the Boy Scouts of America my greetings 
and good wishes. The future of our country is in the hands 
of the boys of to-day and I believe that the Scout Movement 
with its ideals of service and honorable conduct helps to make 
that future secure.” 


Endowment Fund 
N IMPORTANT decision affecting the history of Scout- 
ing and the boyhood of America was reached. The 
organization is ill-supplied with funds that can be counted 








A troop of Sea Scouts in Quincy, Mass. 








Vice-President of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 
“Tt is this type of devo- 
tion toa cause,”’ he said, 
“that has made the Boy Scouts of America what it is to-day.” 

Another speaker was Paul W. Brown, editor of America Al 
Work and a member of the St. Louis Council. His subject 
was “The New Boy.” 

Dr. George J. Fisher, Deputy Chief Scout Executive, and 
myself concluded the banquet program. Dr. Fisher cited 
convincing instances of the success of Scouting. ‘Show us 
any task that requires numbers to consummate, and I promise 
you that the Boy Scouts of America can do it,” he said. My 
own subject was “The Task Ahead,” covering some of the 
stupendous achievements that Scouting must put through. 


Greetings from President Coolidge 
ALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States 
and Honorary President of the Boy Scouts of America, 
sent a message of greeting and an endorsement of Scouting. 


Before nearly four thousand visitors the Boy Scouts of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, renewed their oath, February 1st, 1924 


upon in advance, and an endowment will make possible the 
efficient training of scout leaders, the greatest problem the 
organization has. 

A campaign for a $10,000,000 endowment fund, under the 
director, Clarence H. Howard, was authorized. No definite 
time has been set for the completion of the fund. Mr. Howard 
will be assisted by a committee of the leading bankers, busi- 
ness and professional men of the United States. 

“T consider this the greatest opportunity ever presented to 
me to do something worth while for any country,” said Mr. 
Howard. 


Dedication of Irondale Reservation 
HE May meeting of the Executive Board was held on the 
special train that took the delegates to Irondale, the 
beautiful Boy Scout Camp of the St. Louis Council. The 


Boys’ Week parade in Omaha, Nebraska. 
the reviewing stand 


dedication of this camp was marked by impressive ceremonies, 
which were presided over by Col. H. D. McBride of the St. 
Louis Council. It was my privilege also to participate in the 
dedication. This camp is a cathedral of the great outdoors. 
It is a splendid thing that those men of the St. Louis Council 
have done for the boyhood of their city in devoting these 
spacious acres to the program designed to build up for St. 
Louis, yes, for our whole country, men of character who will 
take the torch from us and carry on when we are through. 


Afternoon Session —May 10th 

FTER a chicken dinner, camp style, the election of officers 
followed, and the presentation of resolutions. Mr. 
Bolton Smith, of Bristol, Tennessee, member of the Executive 
Board, was elected Vice-President, and Mr. Victor Ritter, 
Editor of the New York Siaats-Zeitung, was elected a member. 
of the Executive Board. Other officers of the National Council! 

and Executive Board were re-elected. 

Speakers of the afternoon included Thomas J. Keane, 
Portmaster of Seascouts of Chicago, Illinois; Armstrong Perry, 
in charge of the Lone Scouts; W. E. Longfellow, of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, and representatives of the Kiwanis, Rotary 
and Lions Clubs. 


Show This to Your Scoutmaster 
Resolution Passed at the Fourteenth Annual Meeting 
\ HEREAS, the men of America have volunteered for the 
service of the Boyhood of the Nation to the number of 
more than 127,000, 

AND WHEREAS upon their unselfish efforts and especially 
upon the work and devotion of the Scoutmasters 
and Assistant Scoutmasters depend largely the reali- 
zation of the ideals of Scouting and the success 
of the Movement, 

BE IT RESOLVED that we, the National Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, take the opportunity on this, 
our Fourteenth Annual Meeting, to express to these 
loyal volunteer workers our appreciation of their 
service to the nation and our sense of obligation and 
gratitude; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this 
resolution be transmitted to the public through the 
pages of Scouting and the press. 


Nearing 700,000 
ATEST registration figures (compiled for the 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the National 
Council) of the Boy Scouts of America place the 
membership of the organization at 660,8:1. 
This figure comprises: 512,814 Scouts (including 
52,857 Lone Scouts) 
19,106 Scoutmasters 
18,607 Assistant Scout- 
masters 
33133 Commissioners 
827 Executives 
63,507 Troop 
mitteemen 
34,410 Local Council- 
men 
345 Range Officers 
6,473 Examining 
Committeemen and 
Court of Honor Mem- 
bers, and 1,083 
Pioneer Examiners 


Com- 


The months of March 
and April were banner 
months in the history 
registrations, 
being surpassed only by 
February, 1923, during 
the round-up, and De- 
cember, 1920, when the 
registration fee was increased from 25¢ to soc. 


of scout 


Boy Scout float passing 


The Jamboree 
Y THE time this issue of Boys’ Lire is in your hands, our 
representative scout troop will be hard at work preparing 
for the scout contests at Copenhagen. They will be given a 
chance first to go to England. 

The mammoth British Empire Exvosition at Wembley, 
England, will be the meeting place of scouts from many lands 
on the occasion of the Imperial Jamboree of British Scouts to 
be held at the big fair. The American Scout Delegation will 
make a special stop at Wembley to witness the British Scouts’ 
Exhibition. 

Of their forty-nine overseas Scout branches, the Engli:h 
scouts are expecting contingents for the exhibition from: 

(Continued on page 54) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


S YET the wheels of the Lone Scout Department are not 
so well oiled as they will be shortly, and there are, un- 
fortunately, a number of squeaks that resound occasionally 
in the preparation of the copy for this department. We on 
Boys’ Lire depend almost entirely upon Armstrong Perry 
and Torkel Gundel at the Long House for the material 
that comes from Lone Scouts and goes into this sec- 
tion, for it is to them that Lone Scouts send their 
copy and it is the Long House that forwards it to 
Boys’ Lire. Be assured 
that Perry and Gundel are 
doing their work and that 
the squeaks that occasion- 
ally hurt one’s ears are due 
to the lack of oil that we on 
Boys’ Lire should have 
placed on the bearings. 
However, the oil will soon 
be forthcoming and we hope 
that our car will run along 
smoothly and_noiselessly 
before long. 

Everything that is written 
by Lone Scouts in this de- 
partment and in The Reader’s Page will earn credits for the 
authors. These, however, are awarded officially by the Long 
House, and the editors of Boys’ Lire, in order to prevent 
any mixup in the assigning of credits, are leaving that duty 
entirely to the officials in Chicago. The absence of any 
record of credits after the names of the authors does not 
mean that the credits are not to be forthcoming. The Long 
House will attend to that. 

We are happy to see a considerable stack of manuscripts 
in response to the announcement of The Reader’s Page, the 
first of which begins in this number. It is noticeable that in 
the three features used this month one is by a Lone Scout, one 
by a Boy Scout, and one by a reader who belongs to neither 
This, we believe, is a sign of the ability of the 


Milton K. Harrington, 
Grand Councillor, 
District No. 1 


organization. 





Write for The Reader’s Page 


When the Lone Scouts and the Boy Scouts merged under 
the same national officials, the one fly in the ointment was the 
fear some Lone Scouts had that, as Mr. Boyce had discon- 
tinued the Lone Scout, there would be no outlet for their 
literary efforts. 

Boys’ Lire met the situation by first starting the Lone 
Scout Department and then a Reader’s Department for Lone 
Scout contributors and others to fill up. 

The main criticism of the Lone Scout Department, when it 
first appeared, was that there was not enough of it. And then, 
while these criticisms were still being heard, we came up to 
the “‘deadline,”’ the date on which, in justice to the printers, 
the advertisers and the readers, as well as the editors, the forms 
for this issue should be closed, and there was not even a scrap 
of paper with anything on it that properly belonged in. the 
Lone Scout Department. Not a Pow, not a Pigeon Hole 
paragraph, nothing at all. There were, to be sure, a good 
many articles and fiction stories on hand that had been sent 
in before “Lonie” dropped out, but we assume that the 
authors would prefer to have them considered for the Reader’s 
Department so that they can receive checks as well as merit 
medal points. Photographs were lacking, and what is a 
magazine without pictures? 

Now, it is all right to kick. We invite criticisms because 
they are useful in showing us our mistakes and helping us to 
correct them. But we don’t want the literary lights and the 
amateur reporters of the Lone Scout organization to be so 
busy kicking that they do not take time to write. 

What do we want? A lot of things. The Lone Scout, 

naturally, was read principally by Lone Scouts. Boys’ Lire, 
we found, on checking up the records at the Long House, is 
read by a lot of Lone Scouts also. A test count on a bunch 
of record cards at the Long House made it appear that at 
least one Lone Scout in every ten was a subscriber to Boys’ 
Lire long before the merger of Lone Scouts and Boy Scouts 
took place. We want to add to the professional stories and 
articles that they enjoyed some of the intimate, chatty stuff 
such as used to appear in the Pow-Wow corner. In justice 
to the rest of the readers, we must insist that these paragraphs 
shall not be local items that interest only the Lone Scouts of 
one small community. 
_ The Podunk Lone Scouts might be tremendously interested 
in the marshmallow roast they had on an overnight hike, but 
eating marshmallows is an exercise that every scout knows 
perfectly well how to perform, and reading a hundred para- 
gtaphs about scouts who: burned their tongues and smeared 
their faces with marshmallow powder would not increase their 
capacity for marshmallows. But, if the Podunk scouts dis- 
covered some new, novel and brilliant stunt for acquiring those 
marshmallows, or developed some method by which they 
could be placed in the mouth blazing without taking the skin 
off their tongues, or invented some automatic gauge that would 
Stop a scout just before he absorbed enough marshmallows to 
make serious trouble in the department of the interior, that 
would be big news. 

Incidentally, some commonplace facts can be written up 


1924 


Lone Scouts who, despite their numerical inferiority among 
the readers of Boys’ Lire, so far have a batting average of 
.333- If they keep that up they are to be congratulated, 
but it is to be expected that they should do at least that 
well because of the training the s d and the interest 













Vernon E. Garbos, 
President of the Chicago Lone Scout League 


they have shown in literary and journalistic work. We 
cannot too enthusiastically urge the Lone Scouts to write 
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Pow-Wow Department 


in new and attractive ways that compel attention and satisfy 
the reader’s soul.. There is always, in every place, something 
that no one else has observed that would make an interesting 
story, but if you lack the power of observation to see such 
things, and have only the ability to tell about things that 
everybody sees, in a way that nobody else ever did, you still 
have a chance of landing in the Lone Scout Department and 
boosting the organization by doing it—TorkKEL GUNDEL. 


Clarence H. Howard, president of the St. Louis Council and 
member of the National Executive Board, who gave,the radio 
station of the Principia School and College in. St. Louis, from 
which was broadcasted the annual dinner meeting of the National 

Council 


The St. Louis Legion, Lone Scouts of America, will hold its 
Second Annual St. Louis Rally in Forest Park on June 28 and 
29. An elaborate program has been prepared and an un- 
rivaled attendance is expected. 

Boy Scouts of the vicinity are cordially invited to come 
and find out for themselves just who the Lone Scouts are. 
Accommodations will be made for all scouts who come from 
out of town. A postcard to Milton K. Harrington, 1714 
Cleveland Ave., East St. Louis, IIl., will bring you a copy of 
the program together with further particulars. 

Torkel Gundel, Vernon Garbos, Dilworth Murphy, Art 
Barr, Harry Haggerty, Clarence Mayer, A. Dorsey Rebo, 
Veto Venezia, Lawrence Collins and Andrew Margo will be 
present and I know every scout will want to meet them.— 
MILTON K. HarrinctTon, L. S. C., G. C. 


The first annual Pennsylvania Lone Scout Rally will be 
held July 4th, 5th and 6th at Temple, Pa., four miles north of 
Reading. All Pennsy Scouts who plan to attend are asked 
to write to the chairman of the rally committee, Russell 


Come, by all means come! 





for The Reader’s Page and to send items of news for the 
Lone Scout Department. The more the merrier, and fur- 
thermore, the material not used by Boys’ Lire will be sent 
to the Long House for possible use armong the amateur 
publications. 

There have been a few letters asking what stand- 
ards the editors of Boys’ Lrre are placing on material 
for The Reader’s Page. The standards are merely 
these: All copy sent in for The Reader’s Page be- 
' tween the roth of June and 
the roth of July will be 
considered for The Reader’s 
Page in the September num- 
ber of Boys’ Lire. The 
editors of Boys’ Lire will 
use enough of this material 
to fill the space available 
in the Reader’s Page De- 
partment. Necessarily the 
stories, poems, articles, 
etc., that are chosen will 
be the best of the material 
submitted. Everything 
not used will be, in the 
case of Lone Scouts, sent to Chicago, and in the case of other 
authors, returned to them, if the manuscripts are accompanied 
by return postage, thus closing that month’s supply of copy. 
In the following month a new supply will be gathered and a new 
Reader’s Page prepared. Thus it may possibly be necessary to 
use in one month material not quite so good as some that has 
been rejected in the preceding month. This is done in order 
to keep the department alive and up-to-date. Of course, all 
material accepted for The Reader’s Page will be paid for. 

But space is limited and we must bring this dissertation to 
a close. In case there are any questions, we hope that our 
readers will write us, and we can assure them that we shall do 
our utmost to make things clear and put the oil we spoke of 
whereit will do the most good. THE EpirTors. 








William G. Mokray, 
Chief of District 4, 
Passaic, N. J. 





Moyer, Box 61, R. 1, Temple, Pa., or the writer for further 
information. An entrance fee of 25c will be charged to help 
defray the expenses of printing ribbons and a 16 or more 
page program. 


The fourth meeting of the Los Angeles Pueblo Legion, held 
on May 1, was the most successful up-to-date. Rudie Hender- 
son, L. S. Q., Elmer Marvin Weese, L. S. 2, Rodney R. Dag- 
gett, L. S..C., Dean S. Willey, L. S. S. and Ralph Hill Salazar, 
L. S. C., were five merit medal winners present. Not only that, 
but we discussed the Rally to be held the first week in August 
at Manhattan Beach. Will all the Lone Scouts in or near 
Los Angeles County please write to me if they intend to 
attend this Rally? We Los Angeles Lone Scouts would also 
like to hear from any Boy Scout interested in assisting us in 
arranging the program—to help in whatever way they can to 
make this Rally a success. 

PLEASE drop me a card and just say, I WILL BE THERE, 
then when it comes to giving out information as to when, 
where, what, how, etc., you will not be left out.—RALPH 
HILy SALAZAR. 


The first annual Cleveland, Ohio, Lone Scout Rally will be 
held Sunday, July 27, at Cleveland. A large group of out-of- 
state scouts are coming. Among the scouts coming are Ronald 
W. Barr, L. S. Q., Grant MacBeath, L. S. Q., and Edgar Rons. 
For particulars write Myron C. 
Flechtner, Tiffin, Ohio, or “yours truly” enclosing stamp. 
Arrangements will be made to meet you at the stations and you 
are heartily welcomed to the rally—Harotp B. KELty. 


The Oklahoma State Rally will be held at the Rotary Park, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., July 24, 25 and 26. The Sooner Scout 
will issue a 32-page Rally. Number for the advancement of the 
rally. All Sooners are asked to write to Box 559, Bristow, 
Okla., for full particulars even if they are not planning to 
attend the rally for we have some plans that may enable you 
tocome. Either Boy Scouts or Lone Scouts will be allowed to 
enter the contests, and Boy Scouts are urged to meet us 
there.—Jess E. MAcKEy. 


News of General Interest 
Compiled by Torkel Gundel 


After due consideration, and a careful examination of the 
Lone Scout uniforms, the Boy Scouts of America, which is re- 
sponsible for such matters since the merger, decided to sell 
Lone Scouts regulation Boy Scout uniforms with Lone Scout 
buttons. The reason is that the Boy Scout uniforms are similar 
in style, are covered by the guarantee of the Official Outfitter, 
and will give better satisfaction. 

The Lone Scout uniforms and equipment are now shipped 
from New York, and it will save a little time if orders are sent 
to Department of Scout Supplies, Boy Scouts of America, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Orders sent to the Long 
House will be forwarded promptly to New York. 
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Sunset! The song bird’s 
evening melody—the rush 
of crystal water in the 
nearby brook—the splash 
of a defiant trout—the soft 
sighing of the wind in the 
tree-tops—the merry crack- 
ling of the fire —-the appetiz- 
ing aroma of fresh coffee 
and crisp bacon! And 
above it all the delightful 
strains of music from a 
Hohner Harmonica— 


P 


There’s nothing like good music in camp or on 
there’s nothing like a Hohner for good music. 


Ask for the Free Instruction Book. 


There’s Music in the Air! 


The World’s Best 


and 
Hohner Har- 
monicas are true in tone, accurate in pitch and perfect in work- 
manship. Get a Hohner Harmonica today and play it tonight. 
50c up at all dealers. 


the trail; 


If your dealer is out of copies, 


write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 150, New York City. 


OHNER 
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Wouldyou like | 
to work 
for this man? 


Western Union 
messengers 
have unusual 
opportunities 
to meet men 
who want 
bright boys. 


If you are like most wide-awake boys, you are 
looking forward to the time when you can find the 
ideal job—the one job that will be permanent, 
profitable and full of possibilities. Usually it is 
hard to find such work, unless one is very lucky, 
or can depend on friends. 

When you join the Western Union messenger 
force, you do so with the understanding that your 
work will bring you in daily contact with many men 
in many lines of business. We are continually 
asked to recommend bright boys; our business 
friends often pick them for themselves. We are 
glad to recommend boys with good service records + 
—and this will apply to you if you are alert, will- 
ing to learn and really anxious to make the most 
of your opportunities. 














We offer this to 
ambitious boys 
Hea 


wor 





Opportu lity to learn 
telegr aph y, free. 
notion to clerical 
ar telegraph posi- 
tions. 

Di uily contact with 
ess men who ask 
end b 0YS 








to ther 
Vacation with full 
pay. Bicycles at cost. 
Part-time employ- 
nent. 





The manager of any Western Union office will gladly give you more details. 


WESTERN UNION 
MESSENGER SERVICE 
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T IS not easy to assign prizes to solvers of 
puzzles—in fact, it is very difficult, espe- 


cially when so many excellent lists of answers 


come in. However, here are three points that 


{enter into their consideration and grading: 


(A word 


completeness, neatness, promptness. 
to the wise is sufficient!) 
Winners of March Prizes 


For Puzzle Answers 
C. Bernard Goodall, Yale, Okla., $2. 
Adolph Wender, Sebewaing, Mich., $1 


For Original Puzzles 
Lawrence Mangan, Eustace, Texas. $3. 


| Thacher Winslow, 55 Emmons Road, West 
| Roxbury, Mass. $2. 
George B. Milliman, Newark, New York. 


oI. 
All readers of Boys’ Lire are invited to com- 
pete for the prizes, which are as follows: 

Class 1. The sender of the best set of answers mailed on or 
before the 20th of the month of this issue will receive a prize 
of $2; the sender of the next best set will receive a prize of $1. 

Class II. To readers who can make original puzzles, three 
prizes are offered: $3 for the best puzzle sent in before the 20th 
of this month. $2 for the second best. $1 for the next best. 

If a reader wins a prize in Class I, he will not be eligible for 
a second prize in Class I for the six months following though 
he may (if he can!) win a prize for puzzle-making the very 
next month. 

The same rule holds good “the other way around.” 

Address all letters to Puzzlecraft, care BOYS’ LIFE, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. A free field for all! 


Prefix Puzzle 
(Winner of first prize) 
By prefixing the right letter to each of the 
following words (making a new word each time) 


the name of an honored American will be 
spelled by the initial letters. 
tr. Rind. 2. Late. 3. Rate. 4. Over. 5. 
Room. 6. Bony. 7. Hose. 8. Bout. 9. 
|Care. 10. Airy. 11. Deal. 12. Ever. 13 
Aunt. 14. Each. 15. Void. 16. Once.— 
LAWRENCE MANGAN. 
Tennis Acrostic 
(Winner of second prize) 
as = 3 
ae oe 
. = x 
x = 
es 
4 6 2 
Cnoss-womps: 1. An ambassador. 2. 
Wan. A word of honor. 4. Marks by means 


of a hot iron. 5. A small and slender quad- 
ruped. 6. A very brief period of time. 
When these six words have been rightly 


| guessed, the diagonal from 1 to 2, and down- 





ward from 3 to 4, and 5 to 6 will each spell the 
surname of a famous tennis player. —THACHER 
WINSLow. 
Oblique Puzzle 
(Winner of third prize) 


In solving, follow the accompanying dia- 
gram, though the puzzle has more cross-words. 

Cross-worps: 1.Incrane. 2. To observe. 
3. A girl’s name. 4. A number. 5. In ad- 
vance. 6. A candle. To exclude. 8. To 
untwist. To happen again. Trans- 
parent. 31. Harshness. 12. Drugged. 13. 
To drive back. 14. A debt. 15. An organ of 


the body.. 16. General tendency. 17. A bird. 
An equestrian. 19. A snare. 20. In 
crane.—GEORGE B. MILLIMAN. 
Diamond 
1. In javelin. 2. To implore. 3. A gem. 


4. A jewel. 5. In javelin. 


Anagram Word-square 
Rearrange the letters in the four following 
words so as to make four new words which 

will form a four-letter word-square: 


PEAT, REAR, RATE, PAPA 
Transpositions 
EXAMPLE: Transpose an urn and make to 
hoard. ANSWER: Vase, save. 


Transpose fashioned, and make a lady. 

Transpose certain domestic animals, and 
make performs. 

Transpose a weathercock, and make part 
of a church. 

Transpose parts of wheels, and make a 
shrub. 

Transpose adjacent, and make to win by 
labor. 

Transpose a luminous body, and make 
crafts. 

Transpose a title used in addressing a 
sovereign, and make to ascend. 

Transpose method, and make a cupola. 

When these transpositions have been rightly 

made, the initials of the new words will spell the 
name of a man known to all Boy Scouts.— 
Sent in by Joun C. GuBeER. 


Pi 
Dlan fo rou brith, rou hatif, rou dripe, 
Rof howse read keas rou sharfet ided; 
O, drolemanth, ew pelged ot ethe 
Hade, earth, dan danh, thoghur seary ot eb. 


Numerical Enigma 


I am composed of sixty-one letters and form 
the stirring quotation from Roosevelt that ap- 
pears on the Roosevelt medal. 

My 2-42-33-9-54-21 is what many a scout 
will be this summer. My 40-24-18-60-29 is a 
splendid indoor game for two persons. My 
44-13-58-8-48 is an interjection meaning 
“away.” My 37-11-6-57-31 is a body of citi- 
zens headed by a sheriff to quell disorders. 
My 47-17-26-15-53 is dulcet. My 43-46-14- 
49-39 is a hooded serpent. My 51-5-01-25-27 
is relish. My 10-35-3-55-20is a vegetable. My 
I2-1-41-23-38 is a continued attempt to gain 
possession. My 28-30-50-7-19 is to join. My 
4-45-50-10-52 is part of a river. My 34-32-22- 
30-59 is apart. 

Zigzag 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the zigzag (begin- 
ning at the upper, left-hand letter and ending 
with the lower, left-hand letter) will spell the 
name of a President of the United States. 

CROSS-WORDsS: Ardor. 2. A weather- 
cock. 3. To cut without skill. 4. A measure 
of length. A vegetable. 6. Loyal. 7. To 
scream. 8. A tiny particle. 9. Method. 
10. Merely. 11. To slay. 12. Additional. 

A contest of speed.—Sent in by WALLACE 
DONNELLY. 


Double Diagonal 


A misanthrope. 2. A 
. A hut. 
To re- 


CROSS-WORDS: 
form of address din en to a lady. 
4. A famous Athenian lawgiver. 
proach with insulting words. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the diagonals, from 1 to 2 and from 3 to 4, 
will each spell a name borne by a famous ex- 
plorer and navigator.—Sent in by EDWARD 
KAPPLER. 


Answers to June Puzzles 
CHARADE.—Eye-glass. 


MINIATURE AcRosTIC.—Boy Scout. Cross- 
words: 1. Ask. 2. Ace. 3. Boy. 4. Nut. 

Ate. 

Prat Acrostic.—Calvin Coolidge. 1. 
Check. 2. Argue. 3. Labor. 4. Vaunt. 
5. Impel. 6. Neigh. 7. Climb. 8. Offer. 
g. Occur. 10. Leave. rr. Infer. 12. Defer. 
13. Guess. 14. Educe. 

ConNECTED SQuARES.—I. Bugle, usual, 


guard, large, elder. II. Sweat, whale, eagle, 
allot, teeth. III. Roost, ounce, onion, scout, 
tents. IV. Abbot, blare, badge, organ, teens. 
V. 1. Shunt, honor, untie, noise, trees. 


NoveL Dr1aGonaLt.—Resurrection. Cross- 


words: 1. Ramification. 2. Gesticulator. 3. 
Pestilential. 4. Recuperation. 5. Intersec- 
tion. 6. Overfrequent. 


AND DovuBLeE CwrR- 
2. Ec-log-ue. 3. 
5. Mu-tine-er. 


DouBLE BEHEADINGS 
TAILINGS. Ar-change-ls. 
Di-shone-st. 4. Su-stain-ed. 
6. Di-urn-al. 


DIAGONAL.—Beard. Cross-words: I. 
Brown. 2. Sedan. 3. Trade. 4. Short. 
5. Weird. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





What’s all this racket about out 


EY! 
here! Suffering tomcats! 
the World War starting up again! 

“Wake up, you old hermit! Don’t you know 
it’s the Fourth of July!” 

Of course I do, and I’m glad to see you! 
Leave your Roman candles outside and come 
in. I’ve got a little job for you. As you know, 
fellows, we have always kept this old Cave open 
for scouts alone but I have a friend here who is 
not a scout and who never has seen a bunch of 
scouts together. Do you care if I bring him 
in? 

“Tt’s Jake with us, Cave Scout!” 

But he’s a pessimist. 

“We don’t care what he is, Cave Scout— 
we'll look him over!” 

He thinks, Scouts, that the world is going to 
the dogs. He told me this morning that the 
boys of to-day are just a lot of cigaret-smoking 
weaklings who haven’t any idea what real 
patriotism is. I want him to see this gang of 
real, red-blooded American boys and I want 
you to prove to him that he’s off his trolley. 

“ All right, bring him in.” 

Mr. Smith! Oh, Mr. Smith—come in please. 
I want you to meet some friends of mine. 

“Great Cesar F. J! Where did all these boys 
come from! Who are they!” 

These are the Boy Scouts of America; nearly 
half a million of them. And every mother’s 
son of them is a clean-living, square shooting, 
earnest American citizen. You said this 
morning that the boys of to-day are no good 
and that you were afraid to think what the 
country is coming to. I’m not worried. I 
believe our country is destined for bigger and 
nobler achievements than in the past. And I 
base my faith on this army of manly young 
fellows. They have the real stuff in them, 
Smith, and will make good in any emergency. 

For instance, you said this morning that 
boys nowadays know little, and care less, about 
the significance of our flag. Just to convince 
you that you were mistaken, I want you to call 
on any boy here to explain the history and 
significance of our flag and the customary forms 
of respect due it. 

“Let’s see Mr.—Cave Scout, I believe they 
call you—I’ll try that red-headed fellow over 
there in the corner.” 

All right, Pete, will you do this for Mr. 
Smith, please? 

That’s fine. 


Sounds like 


Thank you. You see, Mr. 


Smith, that is one of the first things a Boy Scout. 


learns. From that as a beginning he goes on 
through a system of training that leads him 
quickly into a practical application of the 
fundamental principles of citizenship. Here is 
a copy of the Handbook that every scout uses. 
Look it over while we go ahead with our confab. 
We meet here once a month to talk things 
over. 

And since it is the Fourth of July and the 
subject has already been suggested maybe 
some of you scouts would like to ask some ques- 
tions about what is meant by duty to country. 

“What can a fellow do to serve his country, 
Cave Scout, when there aren’t any enemies to 
fight?” 

I suppose you are thinking about war. 
Thank heaven there is no war now and I hope 
there never will be another. War is a terrible 
thing. Yet sometimes there is no escape. 
And if war should come I am sure every one of 
us would do his full duty just as Americans 
always have done in the past. 

In many ways doing one’s duty in time of 


war is simpler than in times of peace. In war 
a fellow either enters the service as a fighting 
man or works and sacrifices at home to keep 
the army in the field. Every thought and every 
act then is for Country instead of self. 

But in times of peace we are more tempted 
to think about what we can get for ourselves 
than of what we can give to our country. 

“But what should a fellow do, Cave Scout, 
to serve his country in time of peace?” 

How’s this for a suggestion: 

1. Live clean. 

2. Understand our form of government. 

3. Obey the law. 

4. Do something useful. 

The fellow who does not live a clean life is 
failing in his duty not only to God and country 
but to himself. He is worse than useless and 
his country would make better progress with- 
out him. 

Nobody can be a good citizen who does not 
understand how the machinery of our govern- 
ment operates. It is the duty of every boy to 
get this information so that when the time 
comes for him to vote he can vote intelli- 
gently. The success of our country depends on 
the intelligence of our citizens. 

No scout is a good scout who does not obey 
the scout law. And no person is a good citizen 
who does not obey the laws of the land. 

There are always some people who prefer 
to get a living by taking advantage of the labor 
of others. They perform no service of any 
value to the world. I know that a person 
must produce something to be of any service 
to his country. And I believe he must pro- 
duce something in order to get any real satis- 
faction out of living. There is no place in 
society for drones. You must work—do some- 
thing useful—contribute something of value— 
or you are not doing your duty to your country. 

I know an old man nearly eighty years old 
for whom I have the greatest respect. He has 
been doing odd jobs for years and main- 
taining a home for himself and his wife. When 
he was quite an old man he had an attack ot 
rheumatism in one leg so severe that he was 
partly crippled. But he got a cane and hobbled 
around to his work just the same. One day 
he lost an eye in an accident. Just as soon 
as he could get out of the house he was back 
at work. Then he fell on an icy sidewalk and 
broke his good leg. Six weeks later he was 
out again, painfully making his way from one 
job to another with the aid of two canes. He 
mows lawns and splits wood and earns an 
honest living. He is a plucky old fellow who 
refuses to quit. He retains his self-respect. 
He is happy. He is a good citizen and does his 
duty to his country. 

Well, Mr. Smith, what do you think of that 
Scout Handbook? 

“Tt’sa dandy! Say, may I keep it? I want 
to take it home to my boy. And I want to 
say this, too, Cave Scout, I was mistaken 
this morning when I condemned the boys of 
to-day. If we can have enough fellows in this 
Boy Scout Movement we won’t need to worry 
about the good old U. S. A. Here’s wishing 
you luck!” 


HANKS, fellows, for helping me out in my 
argument with Mr. Smith. Icouldn’t have 
handled him alone, but with your help we made 
him change his tune. 
Now then, skibooch! Outside, and on with 
the celebration! 
THE Cave Scovt. 





Beautiful But Perhaps Poisonous 

In some picturesque meadow, or by a 
crumbling stone wall, in fact in all sorts of 
places, picturesque not only in themselves but 
made picturesque by the beautiful nightshade, 
you will find the purple berries of that plant. 
The question as to the poisonous qualities of 
these berries has been much discussed. Some 
claim that they are immediately deadly, and 
for this reason are called the deadly nightshade. 
Others say that they are too closely related 
to the potato, both belonging to the same 


1924 


botanical family, to be poisonous, but it is 
doubtful if their reputation can be saved, or 
even amended, by the good qualities of their 
relatives. 

These berries are not poisonous to the 
touch, and Thoreau has made the rather re- 
markable assertion, that he did not see how 
they could be poisonous if eaten, when they 
are so good to look at. To him that seemed 
an almost unthinkable incongruity. It is 
best, however, not to taste them, but only 
to admire them. 
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Fn triple-action, ex- 


panding brake is one of 
the distinctive features of 
the New Departure. I 
braking force is gentle, 
yet positive, It operates 
gradually Jorjinstantly at 
the will of the rider, and 
never strains the hub to 
the point of splitting it. 
It just cannot lock or 
buckle. It never fails to 
give all the braking 
power you will 
need, 
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“Shucks! S 
nothing in 
since I got 


pp hills mean 
young life. Not 
New Departure. 


Ast down any hill, go 
as I want, and stop 
It has improved my 
undred times. 

en is your Dad going to 
cogfe across for one for you, Jim? 
ien you won’t always hold up 
e rest of us fellows. And you 
on’t be puffin’ so much, ’cause 
you can coast half the time.” ; 


If you haven’t a bicycle, you 
can get one with a New Departure 
on it or, you can make your old 
wheel almost as good as new by 
equipping it with this fine coaster 
brake. 

* * * 


If your birthday comes this month tell 
Dad the best present is a New Departure 
equipped bicycle. 

Send today for illustrated story “‘Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” It’s free and you’ll 
like it. 

NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 


Bristol, Conn. 











Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer 
your 


how quick you cover the 
tance! 


distance record on a 


Neder 


CYCLOMETER 





makes 
bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 


Have something to 
show for each trip—your real- 





Conns give you FREE \ 


most pleasure and guickest \ Ny 
opportunity for profit becau 
they are easiest to jlay— begfi 





Goes on hub of front wheel; 

easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all dealers,.or—send $1.50 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO. ,tisterd?Coon 





Cc. C. CONN, Ltd. 
707 Conn Bldg. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


















TURN TOP 
PAGE 306 


Rafael Sabatini 

Carl Akeley 

Stefansson, 
etc. etc. 


SEE THE BILLBOARD PAGE 30 








LEGGINS 
mly 1.25 a pair 


ade of the most serviceable imi- 
tion pig skin. Ideal for Scout 
aders for this summer’s camping 
hiking. 

1 you have to do is to send us a 
order and your size (Size of 










izes range from 14 to 161%. 
imited supply so don’t wait. 


New York 
































Comrade « 
the Campfire 


N the long summer day just ahead, 

what better comrade @ould a chap 
have than an old pal of ukulele? On 
the trail, at night aroung the campfire, 
floating along in your Banoe, nothing 
quite equals it—and @ is so easy to 
learn! Played the Am@ican way, with 
our V isualized Instrugtor, a few min- 
utes’ practice each dgy will make you 
the envy of your palsgRive youa stand- 
ing among them § tter than ever, 
make them want ypu along always. 


Wasye URN 


a. & a 3 ae Ukuleles 
are the finest ever Zarger thanordinary, 
of finer woods, swgeter in tone! Be sure 
you have one wigh you this summer. 
Learn to Pay the Banjo 

Lazy summer #tern 
when it is too 
ball, or when t 
gone off witha 









W ghrpri 
pals will WAthis 
school starXs 2 
hold on tha 
have seqfetly 
will floclf arou 
music! How g 
center @ eve 
lutely ngcessa 
and hik@é they 
Of Cau 

af*v 
For haff a ce 
ments hafe bee 
** Washbufin”’ 
finest in tie wor 
derful tor qua 
lutely accBrate 
certain. Tie ne 
greatest a n 
“* Washbur 
found in no §th@ banjo. 


Free » Easy Terms 


Try one of these = Washburn” instruments 
in your own home for a week’s free trial, 
prove the beautiful tone of it, examine its 
superior workmanship and quality. Write for 
our FREE catalog describing instrument you 
desire-——ukulele, banjo, mandolin or guitar. 
Easy monthly payments can be arranged. The 
coupon will bring full particulars. Mail it today! 


Wesblers Stringed 
Instrument Division) 
Est. 1864 CHICAGO 


Dealers—Some desirable 
territory still available 
Clip and Mail for Fres ee Book? Ba 


LYON & HEALY 






when 

you have astrangle- 
iooten sition you 
bnged for! How they 
Hl you and beg for some 
at it will be to be the 
party, the one abso- 
member of every trip 
lan! 


You Will Want 
SHBURN’’ 


ury “‘ Washburn” instru- 
ithe choice of professionals. 
hjos are acknowledged the 
No others have such won- 
y, such resonance. Abso- 
pcales make easy playing 
Air Cushion Resonator, the 
in banjo history, gives the 
Bweetness and tone quality 
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| 66-73 Jackson Bivd., Chicago A 
Please send me full details of your Easy Pay- 4 | 
I ment Plan and handsome 40-page Book on the 
| instrument checked below \l 
0 Washburn Banjos | 
I 0 Washburn Mandolins 
] 0 Washburn Guitars and Ukuleles | 
J Name.........+. ecececccscccceecees secese 
i Address of eccccccccccesosccese 
Dkcicicavditttusesesehmmenamnaagmapal 


| not 100 per cent.?”’ you ask. 





HE SEEMS 
INTENT 











ELL, boys, the sun is shining, the grass- 

hoppers are making grass and the butter- 
flies are making butter and we’re all getting 
ready for camp. 

Everything is 99 per cent. perfect. ‘Why 
Well, fellows, 
there’s a slow moving figure on the horizon 
and he is sure coming this way. He is the 
imperfect 1 per cent. and his name is Old Idle 
Five Minutes! Our old enemy steps along 
from one month to the other and for weeks 
and days we have been hoping to leave him 
weak and dazed. Fellows, you have not 
slammed in your best jokes yet. He somehow, 
in spite of his laziness, is able to put the joke 
over on us. Unless you send better jokes and 
in less than five minutes read the samples 
below we cannot hope to keep old I. F. M. 
tied to the post. Come on, fellows, give old 
I. F. M. the column rush! At him! 


Winners of the July Think and Grin 
Fulkerson, Jonesboro, Tenn.; 
Des Moines, Iowa; Hilton B. 
Rufly, Jr.,° Richmond, Va.; Scout Sidney 
Neuwirth, Tampa, Fla.; Dwight Nordin, St 
Paul, Nebr.; Warren Cole, So. Acton, Mass.; 
Daniel A. Cummings, Jr., Chicago, IIL; 
Richard Tobin, San Mateo, Calif.; M. Jones, 
St. Louis, Mo.; R. H. Hundley, Jr., Leakville, 
N. C.; Archie Hires, South Center, Minn.; 
Austin Frey, Gardiner, Ore.; Leonard Swinney, 
Goldsboro, N. C.; Scout Allen Seltzer, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Scout Thomas E. Verdery, Augusta, 
Ga.; Willard Stowe, Bridgeport, Conn.; Elmer 
Eulner, South Amboy, N. J.; Charles Comp- 
ton, Tribbett, Miss.; Scout John Edwards, 
North Platte, Nebr.; Edwin Atkinson, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Barkeve Barsamian, Fresno, 
Edwin L. Curry, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
A. Knapp, Montpelier, Vt.; Scout 
Marion, N. C. 


Maynard 
Clinton Hill, 


Calif.; 
Harry 
Guyon Whitten, 








Canned 
Two youthful city anglers had tried the 
canal for some hours, when one of them pulled 
out the first catch. 
“Look!” he called to his mate, “ 
a salmon.” 
“Getout,” said the other, ‘ 


A Good Diagnosis 
Visitor: Well, Chester, did the doctor know 
what you had? 
Chester: Yes, I think he did. He 
me ten dollars and I had eleven. 


[ think it’s 


‘salmon’sin cans.” 


charged 





Edited by Francis J. Rigney 


HEY / You. 
DECAMpP/ 











Use a Stop Watch? 


Mother (to small son): Now you must not 
let the day pass without cleaning your teeth. 

Small Son: But, mother, how can I keep the 
day from passing? 


Depends 
Teacher: How old would a person be who is 
born in 1890? 
Man or woman? 


Jimmie: 











Water Cure 

Brown: I’m sorry to see you so unwell, 
John. Have you seen the doctor? 

Black: Yes, I am having three baths a day. 

Brown: Whatever for? 

Black: Don’t know, doctor’s orders. He 
gave me some medicine, and told me to follow 
the directions on the bottle which read “one 
tablespoonful to be taken three times a day in 
water. 


Dog Gone 
Mike: I lost my dog, Ike! 
to do? 

Ike: Why don’t you advertise for him? 
Mike: My dog can’t read advertisements. 
See? 

Johnny (to dad): Say, dad, can you sign 
your name with your eyes closed? 


Dad: Sure my boy, why? 
Johnny: All right then, sign my report card. 


What am I going 


Impossible 
“T hope you are not afraid of microbes,” 
said the paying teller, as he cashed a clerk’s 
check with dirty bills. 
“Don’t worry,” said the young man, 
microbe couldn’t live on my salary.” 


“ 


a 


Smoke 
Tenderfoot: My father smokes six pipes of 
tobacco. 
Second Class Scout: That’s nothing my 
uncle smokes fifty hams every week. 


FR. 
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Just Like That 
Teacher: Johnny what is velocity? 
Johnny: Velocity is what a man lets go of a 
bee with. 


Eggstraordinary 
First Class Scout: It says in this paper that 
the codfish lays over one thousand eggs at a 
time: 
Tenderfoot: Huh! It’s a good thing it 
doesn’t have to cackle for each one. 


Sharp 
To get the point of this joke you must sit 
down said the boy as he placed a tack on the 
chair. 


Keeping It Dark 
Billie: What are you drawing, Jimmy? 
Jimmy: Why, a dog. 
Billie: But where’s its tail? 
Jimmy: Oh, that’s still in the ink bottle. 


Doesn’t a Watch Spring? 
Tenderfoot: I don’t see how a watch can 
keep accurate time. 
First Class: Why not? 
Tenderfoot: Well, time flies, 
only runs. 


but a watch 


Huh? 

Teacher (in geography class): Willie, name 
a certain year and tell how much cotton was 
exported from the United States in that year. 

Willie: 1492—None. 








BOYS’ LIFE 


LEARN GARTOONING 


At Home in Your 
Spare Time by 
the World Famous 
Landon Picture 
Chart Method 


OU can learn tomake origi- 

nal drawings with the aid 

of this remarkable method 
just as easily as you learned 
to write. A series of big pic- 
ture charts with each lesson 
on this great course explain 
step by step, just how to pro- 
ceed in making orsginal draw- 
ings of yourown. A complete 
criticism service gives you the 
full benefit of the experience 
of one of America’s foremost 
newspaper artists. 





Reg’lar Fellars 
l attribute my success to the 
thorough and highly competent 
course I received irom you. 
Gene Byrnes 







Prepare now for the 
future 


The boys of to-day will be 
the cartoonists of the future. 
More and more newspapers 
are recognizing the Landon 
School as the logical agency 
from which to secure com- 
petent cartoonists. 


Results Tell the Story 


Here are three of the famous 
characters created by Landon 
students who have attained 
national reputation as Comic 
Strip Cartoonists. Hundreds 
of others are producing car- 
toons on political and national 
affairs, sports, comic strips, 
etc. Many successful stu- 
dents who prefer to work at 
home are selling their draw- 
ings by mail. The record of 
results produced by this school 
has never been equaled or 
even approached by any 
other correspon- 
dence course. 


Freckles 
Mere words cannot erpress my 
appreciation of the course of 
lessons received from the 
Landon School. 
Merrill Blosser 


Send now for 
complete infor- 


mation, and 
sample picture 
chart to test 


““Cap”’ Stubbs Eawre 


~No one could take your course and regret it 
—your instructions made it nooene Sor me to 
do the work, na Dumm 


THE LANDON SCHOOL, 


your ability. 
Please state your 
age. 


796 NATIONAL BLDG, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 








poy Boy Scout needs one of these 
amps. Powerful, white light; bril- 


tang a Can be carried or 


hoo! t. Surniehes — SOc. 
Full Nickel: ~~, al 
boa ModelCap Lampwith li lighter >) 25; 


with cap (state size)$1.50 post 

Write = Lamp & 
WOLF SAFETY LAMP CO. 

224 Taafte Pi., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


& Lantern eae vo. 











L Don’t Lose Your 
BOYS’ LIFE! 
50 WAYS TO 


Here are 50 ways in which boy subscribers have 
secured “the ney that paid for their BOYS’ LIFE 
subscriptions. 

Piling wood. 

Raising a calf. 

Mowing lawns. 

Shining shoes. 

Selling papers. 

Painting fence. 

Picking cotton. 

Delivering milk. 

Sweeping church. 

Keeping chickens. 

SELLING BOYS- LIFE.' 

Cleaning up yards. 

Carrying out ashes. 

Distributing samples. 

Working in the hay. 

Delivering telegrams. 

Caddying for golfers. 

Driving an auto truck. 

Working in an office. 

Collecting scrap iron. 

Working in drug store. 

Sweeping schoolhouse. 

Farm work in summer. 

Raising a potato patch. 

Working in greenhouse. 

Working for a gardener. 

Working in lumber yard 

Selling garden produce. 

Working around the home 

Working in doctor’s office. 

Cleaning neighbor's cellar. 

Tending cows and milking. 
Delivering telephone books. 
Working on baker’s wagon. 
Bringing up coal and wood. 
Working in a grocery store. 

Picking turkeys and squabs. 

Fixing grates of steam roller. 

Doing janitor work in school. 
Sawing wood with the bucksaw- 
Delivering notices for Preacher. 
Errands on Saturday afternoon. 
Writing and translating letters. 
Making a birdhouse for neighbor. 
Candling eggs at a produce house. 
Working after school at planing mill. 
Making and selling a model aeroplane. 
Pulling nails out of boards for builder. 
Carrying water, picking strawberries, etc. 
Operating slicing machine for meat dealer. 

50c WILL KEEP YOUR COPIES COMING 

You need not wait to earn the whole $2.00. Send 
soc (five dimes wrapped securely or, better still, 
two-cent stamps), and you'll be renewed for 
months. That gives you plenty of time to ear 
Insure your next three months now. Addres: 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y- 


July 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Preparedness 

Willy was under orders not to go swimming, 
and mother meant to see that he obeyed. 
One day she became suspicious. “ Willy, your 
hair is wet!” she said, “have you been in the 
water?” 

“Ves, mother, I went in to save Charley 
Jones.” 

“My darling! Did you jump in after him?” 

“No, mother, I jumped in first so as to be 
there when he fell in!” 





Picked to Win 


“Mr. Jones did your garden win first place? 


“Indirectly yes. My neighbor’s chickens 
won first place in the poultry contest.” 


How To 
Tenderfoot: Say, Mike, I’m awful hot. 
First Class Scout: I know how to keep cool. 
Tenderfoot: How? 
First Class Scout: Wait till winter comes 
and I’ll show you. 


Get the Air! 
Bobby: Is oxygen what we breathe all day? 
Papa: Yes, son. 
Bobby: And is nitrogen what we breathe at 
night? 
So 


Well Matched 

Cavalry Recruit (about to take his first 
lesson in horsemanship): Sergeant, pick me 
out a nice gentle horse. 

Sergeant: Have you ever ridden a horse? 

Recruit: No. 

Sergeant: Ah! Here’s just the animal for 
you. Never been ridden before You can 
start out together. 


id Too Many Questions 

Little Boy: Mamma, what makes daddy’s 
head so bald? 

Mother: Because he thinks so much, dear. 

Little Boy: Then why have you so much 
hair, mamma? 

Mother: Get on with your breakfast. 


Clean Up 


A teacher was having her class write a 
menu for dinner and they all left out the word 
dessert. When they passed in their papers 
the teacher said: “‘ What is it you have at the 
end of a meal?” 

Smart boy in the rear of the room yelled, 
“Dirty Dishes.” 


Cause for Gratitude 

“You seem deeply attached to your little 
playmate.” 

“Her doll saved my doll’s life,” explained 
the doctor’s daughter. 

“How was that?” 

“She consented to a transfusion of saw- 
dust.” 








It Will! 
Teacher: Can you give us an illustration 
of the powers of “cohesion,” Teddy? 
Teddy (after a moment’s thought): Will— 
will molasses ’n’ me do? 


A Point 
The teacher had written 92.7 on the black- 
board and to show the effect of multiplying 
by ten rubbed out the decimal point. She 
then turned to the class and said: “‘ Now where 
is the decimal point?” 
“On the duster” came the answer. 


The World Brotherhood 
of Boys 
Edited by E. O’Connor 


F YOU are a member of the World Brother- 

hood of Boys or wish to become a member, 
do not ask the Secretary to send you the ad- 
dresses of the new members mentioned in this 
department; do not ask, either, to have their 
letters sent you. The notes are published in 
order to obtain letters for such new members 
as are listed. If you wish to correspond wit 
any one men- 















years of age, wishes to correspond with scouts 
of his own age and sends a letter to be for- 
warded to one who lives in Charleston, S. 
C. Two letters have come whose writers wish 
them sent to Washington, D. C., where we 
have no members. One is from a Pennsyl- 
vania boy, twelve years of age, the other is 
from a German scout seventeen years of age 

who writes in 
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of Boys, Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


R. H. R. FERGER who has been con- 

nected with a school in India will return 
to that country this summer, and is desirous 
of exchanging pictures of scout activities in 
India for pictures of American scouts at their 
work. If any members have such pictures that 
they would like to exchange we will forward 
them to Mr. Ferger. 


AMONG recent requests for letters are two 
whose writers desire correspondents in 
Boston, where unfortunately we have no mem- 
ts. One is thirteen years of age, a Boy 
Scout, interested in radio; the other is a Second 
ass Scout, fourteen years of age, who expects 
to make a trip to Boston in the near future. 
A Patrol Leader of Belfast, Ireland, sixteen 
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cards, wishes to get in touch with a scout- 
master or older scout. A Brooklyn scout 
wishes to correspond with scouts who are inter- 
ested in poultry raising and to exchange letters 
and postcards with scouts all over the United 
States. A scout in Massachusetts wishes to 
correspond with scout campers from fourteen 
to eighteen years of age. A Swiss scoutmaster 
wishes to correspond with an American teacher 
who is working in the scout organization. 
A Brooklyn scout writes us that his troop would 
like to exchange publications with other troops. 
Also he would like to exchange back numbers 
of Boys’ Lire for English or Canadian scout 
publications. We have also a number of ap- 
peals for correspondence from boys living in 
the Gold Coast, Africa. 
A card comes to us bearing the following mes- 
sage: “Heartiest Scout greetings on St. 
George’s Day from the Scouts of Austria.” 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





Hak, the Copper EsKimo | 


(Continued from page 3) 











there to make sure that the snow was evenly 
packed. 

“Seems all firm,’’ Kak decided, battling to 
brush the icy particles out of his eyes. With 
his face to the wind he cut his first blocks and 
| built them in a circle around where they were 

cut; each chunk as it came out lowered the 
| floor a little and this helped considerably. 
But it was tough work for a lad; his short arms 
could only lift and place small pieces, which 
meant using so many more of them; still, he 
stuck to it like a man and as he worked the job 
| grew easier, for the rising walls of the house 
| soon offered shelter from the cutting wind. 

| By and by he felt ravenous and called 
| time” for supper. The dogs curled up on the 
| snow with their faces buried under their paws, 
jumped from their sleep and answered “Here” 
with tails-wagging expectation. Kak tossed 
them morsels between bites. He enjoyed his 
meal of two-year-old whale meat, its gamy 
flavor was as delicious to his taste as pheasants 
seem to ours. The boy grew cheerier at every 
mouthful, and laughed aloud when his favorite 
snapped fierce jaws on a good bit thrown for 
Pikalu. Finally he sawed the chunk in halves 
and let the animals finish it while he finished 
his work. 
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F YOU GO CAMPING THIS 
SUMMER—OR IF YOU STAY 
AT HOME.— it doesn’t matter 
which, it will be mighty fine to have 
just a little more money, some that 
you have earned yourself, won't it ? 
We can tell you of a splendid way in 
which you can earn a nice sum of 
money, not only this month but all 
the year round. Mail this coupon and 
let us tell you about it. 
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Vacation time will soon be here. 


AK’S was a very small house. It had no 
tunnel at all and no proper door—but 
why have a door when one does not want to go 
in and out? Kak only wanted to get in. Dur- 
ing the building he had been compelled to cut 
a hole in the lower part of his wall so he could 
crawl out and get more blocks; for there had 
not been quite enough material in the floor to 
finish the roof. When all was ready he scram- 
bled through this small hole, pulled the dogs 
after him, and then closed it with a block he 
had cut for that purpose. 

From the outside the architect had not been 
able to see all the chinks in his house, for it 
was so dark inside every least little one 
showed clearly against the night; so he filled 
his mits with soft snow and plastered them up. 
Then he spread the sealskin from the sleigh 
over his floor. Now all was shipshape. But 
without a door or window they had no air. 
The boy made a little round hole in the middle 
of his door-block, and another in the top of the 
roof as he had seen his father do, and at last, 
feeling utterly safe and tremendously proud of 
himself, cuddled with a large woolly beast on 
either side of him, was soon fast asleep. 

A long drawn thunder, followed by a tum- 
bling, rending, grinding vibration roused Kak 
from his dreams. He felt cold. It was apt 
to be chilly at night if the lamp went out, so 
the boy sought his father’s hefty form to snug- 
gle into. Eskimo families all sleep in a row 
in one big bed, and Kak’s place was beside his 
daddy. Drowsily he threw a hand across to 
feel for him and rapped Pikalu on the nose. 
The dog growled. Then his master woke up 
enough to find himself in his clothes and re- 
membered. 

Another rumble, more prolonged, more ter- 
rifying than the last, shook the whole house. 
Kak rose on his elbow and listened. He could 
hear the wind whistling around their shelter, 
while the smashing and bumping never ceased. 
You would have come out all over in goose 
flesh and popped your head under the blan- 
ket; but Kak only turned on his other side 
and lay up closer to Sapsuk. The row outside 
was no more alarming to him than taxicabs 
beneath your window, or a trolley car clanging 
across rails, for well he knew its meaning; a 
gale had driven the sea ice in on the land fast 
ice, and the two floes were grinding and groan- 
ing and churning against each other, with bolts 
of thunder when sometimes a great mass as 
big as a house toppled-over another r great mass, 
and vibrating like an earthquake as it slid off 
again. This sort of show was fun to watch in 
the daytime, and nothing to be afraid of at 
night when you were safely camped in your 
own house which you had constructed all by 
yourself on the solid landfast ice. 

But while the lost boy slept so peacefully 
his father and mother and sister were very 
unhappy and anxious. 

The seal hunters had returned at dark each 
dragging a fine fat seal and congratulating 
themselves on a good day’s work. They parted 
with jests and laughter outside Hitkoak’s 
place; and Taptuna strode on cheerily to his 
own home. But before he had gone within 
calling distance he knew something was wrong; 
even in twilight he missed his  sled’s black 














| bulk; and where were his dogs? 
| have come bounding to welcome him, wagging 


They should 


their tails, asking for friendly pats, jumping 
up, frisking, romping. Instead of being the 
center of this lively scene the little white roof 
of his house humped itself out of the white 
ground like a solitary tomb. 

Taptuna wasted no time on the seal. Leay- 
ing it he strode inside calling for Kak. Guni- 
nana raised an anxious face from over her 
cooking pot and told the worst: 

“He has gone! That wild boy dashed off 
for one last load of whale meat after the sky 
had turned gray. I called: ‘It is too late!’ 
but the dogs were already galloping, the wind 
blowing—Kak did not hear.” 

“How long?’’ demanded Taptuna. 

“Long enough to be back now,’ answered 
the mother, shaking her head. Then she spoke 
her haunting fear: “There are bears all,around 
and he carried neither spear nor bow.” 

Guninana was horribly afraid of bears, more 
afraid of a polar bear than of anything else 
in the whole world. 

Without a word Taptuna turned to go. 

“You will eat first?” his wife pleaded, for 
she knew he had taken only a piece of dried 
meat since morning. 

“T will have a drink of broth.” 

She hurried to give this to him in a horned 
cup, saying: “It would be better to eat.’ 

“The wind ‘rises,’ Taptuna replied, and 
there was no need for him to say more. Pull- 
ing up his hood he disappeared through the low 
door. 

Guninana silently stirred the stew, and Noa- 
shak, completely subdued by creeping fear, 
stole close to her mother’s side. 

Taptuna crossed to Hitkoak’s. He who 
had so freely given help with the hunting, 
could now as freely ask for help. Very soon 
the neighbor’s dogs were harnessed, and both 
men set out for the whale carcass. The wind 
was rising. It howled louder and louder, and 
drove straight into their faces, making the 
journey as harsh for them as for Kak and his 
team, who were plodding back in the same 
direction, a mile or so out on the ice, but hid- 
den by darkness and whirling snow. 

At last Taptuna saw the whale bulking 
black on the sandspit. They hurried on, 
watching thin shadows slink from its side at 
the noise of their approach. It was evident 
wolves had been there in numbers, all the 
ground around was trampled with their foot- 
steps freshly sunk in the freshly driven snow, 
but there were no sled tracks at all; therefore 
the search party knew Kak must have started 
away before the wind began to blow so fiercely. 
He must have lost the trail; he might be 
anywhere. It would be madness to try and 
follow him through the stormy night. 

“We will need luck to get safely home our- 
selves,” Hitkoak said, peering at their own 
drifted tracks; and ‘Taptuna reluctantly 
agreed. Nothing could be done till to-morrow; 
so they turned their backs to the gale and were 
blown along watching every inch of the way; 
and shouting—shouting—for the boy might be 
wandering close at hand. 

Sadly Kak’s father helped tether the dogs, 
and struggled to his own house. He knew 
Guninana would have the lamp burning and 
her meat pot on the boil; but he little ex- 
pected the cheery manner with which she 
greeted him. Her face was so many degrees 
less worried it seemed almost smiling, and her 
eager words bubbled up like the fragrant bear 
stew. 

“He has the snow knife.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Tt is all right! Everything’s all right! 
Kak took with him your big knife.” 

As Taptuna pulled off his great fur coats 
and hung his mittens near the lamp to dry, 
Guninana excitedly told of their boy’s boast 
about staying all night. Her telling made the 
story sound more purposeful than Kak’s care- 
less morning play, for Noashak had told it so. 
The child was weeping for her brother lost in 
the driving snow, and as she wept and feared, 
fear led her to remorse. She felt, oh, so sorry 
about their quarrel, and remembering its 
cause, suddenly the idle threat turned to a 
promise. Now that Kak did not come back 
she knew he had really intended staying away. 
She was awed by his independence; her moth- 
er provoked and delighted. 

“He is a rash one, is our lad!”’ chuckled the 
little woman, slapping her plump hands on her 
plump knees. 

“Kak has sense,” his father grunted be- 
tween mouthfuls. “Since he carries the snow 
knife we needn’t worry about their being cold 
to-night. Let us go to bed quickly—I am as 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


tired as any man on thi: earth; and with the 
first streak of light we must be after him 
again.” 

So the remainder of the family went to bed 
all three in a row; and Kak’s father was soon 
snoring; but his mother lay awake a long time 
wondering if her little boy really could manage 
to build a house all by himself. Taptuna said 
he could—and Taptuna was generally right. 
Presently she sighed and fell asleep, and the 
shrieking ice pack troubled her no more than 
it did Kak, for Guninana was only afraid of 
bears. 

Kak slept late. Excitement and wild driv- 
ing tire a boy more than he reckons, and he 
had done a full day’s work with the meat before 
building his house. So he was not a bit 
ashamed when he opened one eye to find strong 
yellow sunshine striking through the dome. 
He snuggled down again only half conscious 
of having been disturbed by unexpected noise. 
It sounded once more—knock, knock, knock. 
But the boy was dreadfully sleepy. 

Knock—knock—knock. 

This could not be the grinding of the ice 
nor the sob of wind, nor yet a dog’s deep 


breathing. He opened both eyes and lay 
staring up. A band of darkness danced across 
the roof. Something was outside—something 


large and active! The boy gazed dumbly. 
What kind of an awful critter could it be? 
His fancy leaped to bears. He lay petrified 
with fright. 

A soft thud followed. The shadow van- 
ished, sunk to a spot. Kak nerved himself to 
reach for the snow knife, his only weapon. 
Then a prolonged squeak on a high note riv- 
eted his glance on the dark blot. He saw one 
sharp claw thrust through. It moved rapidly. 
Having been shocked awake the boy was still 
too dazed to comprehend. He thought some 
ravenous strange animal must be breaking in 
on them. He was too scared to scream, to 
move, even to rouse the dogs, till a lump of 
snow falling from the roof saved him the 
trouble. Like a flash Sapsuk sprang to fight 
Pikalu for the honor of meeting this attack. 
Panic ensued—a regular good mix-up. The 
pups barked and scrambled and trod on each 
other, and nipped and yelped and walked over 
poor Kak who, crowded under the edge of his 
house anxiously eyeing the shadow, wished his 
defenders had been ten times more savage. 

It is a wonder they did not knock the place 
down; for until a snow house has had a fire 
in it to melt the inner surface which quickly 
freezes from the cold outside, and so forms a 
hard ice dome, it is a very fragile sort of shelter. 

All at once the boy woke up and understood. 
He laughed at himself like anything, trying to 
curb the dogs between chuckles. A second 
later the door-block fell in with a shower of 
soft snow, and his father’s head appeared. 

Taptuna joined inthe laugh. ‘Stole a march 
on you, kid? Ha-ha! This isa fine house you 
have built with no door. Lucky I happened 
along to dig you out—eh! Down Sapsuk!” 

“Dad?” 

Kak leaped up cracking his head against 
Pikalu’s, and fell on his knees with a howl, 
rubbing the place. Tears sprang to his eyes. 
Now that they were safely found all last night’s 
terrors, which he had so bravely put aside, 
rushed over him. He was glad of an excuse to 
cry. Taptuna, still in the doorway, jollied his 
son and pretended not to notice the tears. 

“You sleep so late here you must sleep 
well—no worries at all? But it was a grand 
scare you gave us yonder; going off to set up 
an establishment for yourself without a word 
of warning. A fine place like this too!” 

“T didn’t go for to set up anything,” mum- 
bled Kak. “We got lost.” 


“Lost! What?—On that plain trail you had | 
traveled all day?” 

“I—I thought there was a bear—and we 
whirled along.” 

“‘Ah, you take after your mother.” 

Kak blushed to the edge of his hood and who 
can say how much farther? For Guninana’s 
abject fear of polar bears was a standing joke 
in the family. 

“Help me out! Help me out!” he cried so as 
to change the subject. 

The dogs began to make a worse row than 
ever, for the inrushing cold air carried a tan- 
talizing smell of fresh seal meat which Taptuna 
had brought along. They all looked so funny 
dashing about inside the funny little house, 
Kak struggling among his team and trying to 
talk, while legs, arms, feet and heads shot in 
every direction, his father laughed and laughed 
and laughed! It would be a pity, he said, to 
spoil the show by letting them out too soon 

“No, no! Let us out. I want to go home,” 
begged the boy. 

“But what about this elegant house? You 
will not desert it at once?” Taptuna teased. 

“Help! Help!” wailed Kak with a break in 
his voice. 

So his father seeing he was in earnest, backed 
away from the door; and immediately the dogs 
tumbled out, and Kak on top of them, all 
snowy and furry and glad to be free. 

There was frozen fish for a picnic breakfast 
on the sled, with raw seal for the dogs; and 
while they all four ate Taptuna continued 
jollying Kak about his new home. The boy 
did not mind now because he was in the open 
air and having a good meal. Of course being 
Eskimos they thought frozen fish a dandy 
breakfast even for a cold morning. Kak ate 
his up to the last crumb, and it put him in such 
good humor he was willing to laugh at his 
house, and own the tiny shelter did not look 
much viewed from outside by critical eyes on a 
bright sunny day. To begin with it was very 
low—more like a mushroom than a beehive, 
for the top of the dome had sunk in a little 
from its own weight and not being properly 
built; and it was far from round, and far from 
smooth, and the crooked small blocks sat every 
which way. 

“But it did stand up!” its owner cried de- 
fensively. ‘And it was cozy inside with the 
dogs, and saved us from the wind and the snow 
and wolves and bears and being frozen. I had 
to try to make it!” 

“You did well, my son,” said Taptuna, sud- 
denly growing serious. “And the house is very 
good for a first effort, and in the dark, too. 
I’m proud of you. Not only because you were 
able to build a house for yourself, but because 
you had the right idea in an emergency; the 
common sense to know what you needed and 
the pluck to go after it.” 

When his father praised him Kak felt the 
tears rush again to his eyes; so all at once he 
began to be very busy harnessing the dogs. 

Now although Taptuna teased about the 
night’s adventure he was really and truly 
bursting with pride over his clever son. He 
brought Guninana and Hitkoak, at different 
times, to see the mushroom. Kak’s house be- 
came famous. The story of how the boy had 
weathered that night alone and sheltered his 
team from the gale was told and retold, till he 
swaggered like a man on the strength of this 
great achievement. His mother began to con- 
sult him about things instead of issuing orders; 
while the neighbor girls and Noashak were 
filled with awe and admiration. They never 
again dared to make faces or pull mouths at 
Kak; and never doubted his most gorgeous 
boast. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for August.) 
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With howls 


It was too much for the Indians. 
of fear they turned and fled. 
Willie stopped when his Roman candle died 
out with one last plop and came back to where 
Iwas getting ready to read him the riot act. 
But before I could utter a word the silvery 
blast of a bugle split the night air and into the 
clearing at a gallop rode a troop of Brazilian 
—— with Jefferson -Morgan, at their 
ead. 


“Pve been so worried about you, son,” he 
said after the burning roof had been attended 
to and we were making ready to leave for 
Canudos while the troops remained to watch 
for the Jaguncos. 

“You needn’t have been,” retorted Willie, 
and if there was a bit of boast in his words I, 
lor one, was ready to forgive him. “You 
needn’t have been, father. We Americans can 
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always take care of ourselves. But I’m sure 
sorry we had to celebrate the Fourth of July 
on the second.” 





Jefferson’s Bird 
(Concluded from page 9) 


with its almost femininely delicate features, 
suggests a side of the character of the author 
of the Declaration of Independence which is 
worthy to be commended to the readers of 
Boys’ Lire. 

A soaring spirit that could defy the king on 
his throne in a document which the signers 
knew when they appended their names “to- 
gether” might cause them “‘to hang sepa- 
rately,” could find loving satisfaction in the 





company of a tiny songster. 
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for many years. He is now a prominent lawyer 
in New York. Percy Haughton made his 
first appearance in ’96 and had as long and 
prominent a career on the diamond as he did in 
football. He is now Head Coach of the 
Columbia Foot Ball Team. 

Hon. James W. Wadsworth, now prominent 
United States Senator, began his career on 
the baseball diamond, when on the 23d of 
June, 1898, at Soldier’s Field, Cambridge, he 
played at first and made three hits for his 
nine, although Harvard won the game g to 4. 

And there were many others who became 
prominent in after life but who are as well 
remembered by their classmates of the olden 
time for their baseball work as for their later 
successful careers. Such men were Samuel J. 
Elder, who became such a prominent jurist, 
but who was first remembered on the Yale 
nine as a right fielder. H. S. White, who be- 
came prominent later at Cornell and Harvard 
in educational work, began his career as a 
second baseman and later a catcher and cap- 
tain of the Harvard nine, and was always 





regarded as one of the best batsmen in the 
Crimson ranks. Hon. Samuel Winslow, whose 
career has been related in these columns before, 
now a Congressman, was a Harvard pitcher, 
right fielder and captain. Dr. E. H. Nichols, 
who became a prominent surgeon in Boston, 
was a Harvard pitcher. Robert Winsor, one 
of the partners of Kidder, Peabody & Company, 
the brokers, was a right fielder on the Harvard 
nine. George B. Case of the firm of White & 
Case, prominent lawyers in New York, was a 
left fiefder and captain of several Yale nines. 

And these are but a few of the names picked 
at random from the ranks of those who played 
the game well, not alone on the diamond, but 
in business and profession, who learned the 
lesson of hard work and fair play, and who 
found the contest no different when as men 
they essayed the game of life. 


“God give us bases to guard or beleaguer, 
Games to play out whether earnest or fun, 
Fights for the fearless, goals for the eager, 
Twenty and thirty and forty years on'!” 





‘The Bon Hlomme Richard Returns 
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wonder if I be stunned in some manner—not 
accountable, non compos mentis, put out, daft 
—and not know it. I wonder if that has hap- 
pened to all of us and we don’t know it—just 
think we are—ourselves!”’ 

“Well, why shouldn’t the Bon Homme Richard 
celebrate the day, too?”’ Dick Ward said it with 
a nervous bravado he was far from feeling. 

“But, Dick, don’t you remember, that fight 
with the Serapis was off Flamborough Head, 
on the North Sea coast of England, three 
thousand miles from here!” exclaimed Ken. 

“And, lest we forget,’’ put in Joe Banks, “‘a 
hundred and forty-five years ago!” 

Captain Brower threw up his hands. “ More 








credit to the old ship! How could she get 
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— | here from there,” pointing first out to sea and 
then down below, “‘if there weren’t spirit 
| hands plugging up every hole in her rotten 
hull? I hope they don’t take it into their 
| heads to plug us!” 

‘Bon Homme Richard—ahoy!” 

It was Kennedy himself calling. 

I could not help a feeling that even that was 
a sort of sacrilege. 











There was no answer, just the lapping of the 
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waves and the creaking of planks and rigging. 

“Are—are you really going—aboard?” 
This was from David who, fascinated, was 
watching Craig’s preparations as Captain 
Brower seemed for the moment stunned. 

The captain‘did not interfere. In fact, under- 
neath there was in him as in the rest of usa 
sort of fascinated fear and curiosity. 

“Tt’s this way, fellows,” bustled Craig. 
“We can’t all go aboard. Some of us must 
take care of the Ella. Line up and I'll tell you 
who is going to do it. Of course Captain 
Brower and Mr. Jameson will want to go.” 

Neither of us said a word. I think Captain 
Brower would have been just as pleased to 
stick to the Ella. But he didn’t like to say 
anything. . 

There was a scramble of the boys. Spooks 
or no spooks, all wanted to board that old 
fighting frigate, hero of the seas. Then Craig 
chose half of them, by lot. 

Without a murmur they accepted the de- 
cision. They were good scouts. Banks was to 
stay on the Ella with half the boys not chosen. 
The Ella hove to, standing by, as we got the 
boats over and began pulling for the frigate. 

The guns were lowering, yawning at us. 
It was eerie. They may have been ancient, 
out of date. But they could sink us. Still, 
in spite of continued calls, there was not a sign 
of life on her. 

Listed a bit, as she was, and leaking, still 
her sides seemed to tower above our small 
boats. How were we to board her, after all? 

The dory, in which Captain Brower was, 
happened to have an anchor, used when we 
fished. As the boat hovered a few feet from 
the frigate, Captain Brower swung the clawed 
anchor, let it go. It went through one of the 
open gun ports, and caught. 

“We got to make it now!” he muttered as 
the dory was carried along with the frigate. 

He tested the anchor rope, then hand over 
hand climbed the few feet, going over the side 


gingerly. 











“Anyone on board?” called Craig. 

“Nary a soul!” ‘ 

Craig was next. Ken was over almost as 
quickly as Craig. I waited until all of the 
boys in both our dory and the other were 
aboard, then I followed. 

There was a deathly silence on board the old 
Bon Homme Richard. 1 don’t know what else 
I expected. Perhaps it was to be greeted by 
John Paul Jones himself stalking aft to meet 
me. I don’t know if even that would have 
surprised me. 

Unconsciously at first we found ourselves 
whispering to each other and stepping almost 
on tiptoe. The only sounds we heard were 
the waves washing up against the hull and the 
light breeze in the rigging. We stood in a 
group for a few seconds. 

*“No one seems to give us a word of wel- 
— decided Craig finally. ‘“Let’s search 

er!” 

On two decks there were guns mounted in 
crude wooden carriages formed by two brackets 
or sides joined together at the ends by cross- 
pieces. 

They were elevated and depressed by 
means of wooden wedges placed under the 
breach which was heavier than the muzzle. 
Breech ropes secured to eye-bolts in the hull 
passed through a jaw in the rear of the gun to 
limit the recoil. There was tackle for hauling 
the gun about the deck and holding it. 

Ken was squinting along one gun. ‘No 
sights!” he suddenly bethought himself, 
vainly trying by a detective genius to fathom 
the mystery. 

“No,” agreed Kennedy. “You ‘recall thai 
until the War of 1812 the British had no sights 
for their guns and they suffered then because 
the Americans were clever enough to provide 
the forerunner of the sight-bar. And the 
Richard was over thirty years before that. 
No, no sights, of course.” 

Ken had been turning it over in his mind. 
“That’s right. The 23rd of September, 1779, 
it was. I remember reading. There was a 
full harvest moon and thousands of spectators 
lined the English shore that night to watch it. 
The fight didn’t begin until about seven 
o’clock.” : 

Captain Brower nodded approval of Ken’s 
memory. “The engagement of the Bon Homme 
Richard and the Serapis, boy, was one of the 
most desperate in naval history.” 

He looked toward Craig, who nodded. “As 
a close and deadly fight, hand to hand, with 
all the dreadful circumstances that can attend 
a sea engagement, you’re right, Captain, it 
has no parallel.” 

As a son-of the Revolution and student of 
the sea, Captain Brower scratched his head, 
recollecting. “When they went into action, 
the Serapis was a 44-gun ship, I remember. 
The Richard was an old ship anyway, fitted in 
France, outclassed by the Serapis three to two, 
or better. Worse than that. In a broadside, 
the Richard had only three 18-pounders, the 
Serapis, ten. And, the first fire, two of the 
Richard’s three exploded, killed half the gun 
crew, and tore open the spar deck immediately 
above.” 
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Dick Ward was looking about carefully. 
“The ghosts must have fixed it, then. But it 
doesn’t look as if it’d take much to tear it all 
loose again!” 

Captain Brower was intent on recalling his 
reading. “Yes, sir. That left the twelve- 
pounders, these fellows up here, and the long 
nines. She was hopelessly outclassed then. 
Finally half the twelve-pounders were de- 
mounted and the others so jammed in the 
wreckage that they were useless. There were 
really only three 12-pounders left.” 

“And John Paul Jones won the fight, after 
all!” cried Ken, enthusiastically. “That 
shows what giants they were in those days. 


grenades. At last he hit the hole through it. 
There was a terrific explosion, for the powder- 
monkeys on the Serapis had brought up 
ammunition and it was right under that hole!” 

“How did it all end, sir?” asked little David 
eagerly. 

“Oh, in victory. Ofcourse. For Paul Jones. 
Surrounded by sparks and smoke, Captain 
Pearson handed over his cutlass in surrender. 
Even then he couldn’t help a rather surly 
remark, ‘It is painful to me to deliver up my 
sword to a man who has fought with a rope 
around his neck!’ He meant that John Paul 
was only a rebel; a pirate on the sea, they called 
him. Well, John Paul bowed courteously, as 


“You know,” he remarked at length, ‘on 
the after deck, in personal charge of the French 
marines with him, was John Paul himself. 
He took the wheel from the quartermaster. 
There was considerable fine maneuvering to 
be done. He had been disabled so much that 
his only chance was to close in, fight it hand to 
hand. Here on this deck was the great scene.” 

“Yes, yes,” glowed Captain Brower. “Re- 
member? The shank painter and ring stopper 
of the starboard anchor of the Serapis, after 
Paul Jones maneuvered it, caught first one, 
then the second, and finally the third of the 
Richard’s mizzen chains. The third held them 
together, bow and stern. Paul Jones with fire- 
lock after firelock snatched from the French 
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Nothing soft about Americans then!” 


Ken was near me as we made our way to a 
Inside were three or four books 
on the floor where they had fallen in the violent 


little cabin. 


pitching of the night before. 


He picked them up. On all was stamped in 
the leather binding the name, “John Paul 


Jones.” 


“Mr. Jameson!” Ken exclaimed, his brows 
John Paul 
Jones—in 1924!” Ken pinched his arm as if 


knitted, ‘“‘What does it mean? 


to see if he were awake. 


The Richard was full of life now. The scouts 
aboard her were making enough racket hunt- 
ing for the crew, anyone and anything, to 
make it seem as if the full complement of men 
needed for a brisk naval engagement were 
aboard. The boys were here, there, every- 
If any members of that crew 
had any objections to this overhauling of 
personal property there must have been many 


where at once. 


ghostly mutterings. 


Every boy on that old frigate was like Craig, a 
detective, trying tofigure out the uncannything. 
Ken, however, 


Most of them accepted it. 
was inclined to be a sceptic. 


“T tell you, it’s on the wrong side of the 
“Tf I had a map, 


ocean!” he kept repeating. 
I’d show you Flamborough Head. 


” 


But each time that Ken seemed to have 
made a point for his doubt, one of these 
bright youngsters would come along with some 
new relic of the old Bon Homme Richard or 
I had long since given up the 


John Paul. 
attempt to answer their questions. 


There was a great shouting and clashing as 
several of the boys came up from below with 


cutlasses, pistols, pikes. 
“Where did you get them?” I asked. 
careful!” 


“There’s a rack, down there, mighty con- 


venient.” 
“Boarding pikes,” 
Brower. 


Ken dived down, returned with grappling 


irons for boarders. 


“Tubs of water in the channels, too,’’ ob- 


served Craig. 


“Look! Here! . . Blood!” 


It was David, on the quarterdeck of the 
frigate, pointing wide-eyed at a huge darkened 


red patch on the deck planks. 
“And here, too!” 


Kennedy had joined us and was examining 
He rose after looking it 
over at several spots minutely, shook his head, 
but said nothing. I fancied, however, a smile 


the quarterdeck. 


flitted over his face. 


“ Be 


muttered Captain 


work, on both sides.”” He seemed suddenly 


to recollect something, spat disgustedly over 


the rail to leeward into the ocean. “And all 
the time that French traitor, Captain Landais, 
supposed to be with John Paul’s squadron, on 


would have throttled the traitor yet. “Then 


the ensign gaff was shot away—and the flag 


trailed overboard.” 

Craig nodded. 
incident took place. Captain Pearson of the 
Serapis bellowed, ‘Do you surrender?’” 

“**Surrender?’ shouted John Paul back, ‘I 
would have you know, sir, that we’ve just 
begun to fight!’” 

The boys had stopped, pausing long enough 
to listen to Craig tell it. As he uttered the 
historic words, a little theatrically, I thought, 
as the day warranted, they broke out into a 
cheer. 

“The Richard was afire by that time,’”’ in- 
terrupted Captain Brower. ‘‘There was six 
feet of water in the hold, coming in fast. She 
had been hit in many places between wind and 
water. The buckets were working—and two 
hundred or so prisoners at the pumps.” 

“Where were they—the prisoners?” asked 
Gus Lobo. 

“Down in the hold, I suppose, below the 
water-line, at first the only nearly safe place 
on the boat in an action.” 

Two or three of the boys disappeared with 
Gus a moment later. 

“Do you remember, John Paul laughed?” put 
in Craig. 
of his famous remarks about the pumps. 
‘That’s what I call making one hand wash the 
other! We put out the flames that are eating 
us up with the water that is sinking us!’” 

“Some hero—that man—eh?” Ken was 
looking aloft at the masts and crows’-nests. 

Captain Brower saw it. ‘Then, too, there 
was the musket fire from those tops,” he ex- 
plained. 


By this time, having tried them out, the 


boys were racing up the shrouds like monkeys, 
two ratlins at a time. They spread out on 


the main topsail yard like a quintette of 


squirrels, Ken in the place of honor, at the 
earring. 

Brower pointed. “That must have been 
where Midshipman Fanning hung. There was 
an eighteen-inch hole in the deck of the Sera pis. 
They sent him up bucket after bucket of hand 


marines, was shooting down the English who 
came to loosen the ships. Oh, there was great 


the Alliance, was pouring broadsides into the 
Poor Richard, too!” Brower scowled as if he 


“That’s when the famous 


“That was the occasion for another 


he handed back the weapon, ‘Sir, you have 
fought like a hero—and I make no doubt your 
sovereign will reward you in the most ample 
manner!’” 

Captain Brower paused. “You know, as a 
matter of fact, history says that the king 
knighted Pearson. When John Paul heard 
of it, he said, ‘Well, he deserves it—and if I 
oo in with him again, I'll make a lord of 

im!’” 

In the laugh that followed, Dick Ward came 
out of the cabin below. He had a card. On 
it were the words, printed: 

“This flag and I are twins. We shall not be 
parted in life or death. We shall float together 
or sink together!” 

“What does it mean?”’ asked Dick of Craig. 

Kennedy was thinking. “I seem to recall it, 
as I try to recollect what I have heard about 
Paul Jones. They were fitting out the Ranger 
at Portsmouth, when the New Hampshire 
girls, on the fourth of July, 1778, came down 
to the boat and presented Captain John Paul 
with a flag—red, white and blue, of quilted 
cloth. You know, already, before that, he was 
in reality the first to hoist the new American 
flag on the ocean, down in the Delaware.” 

“Well, here’s another paper that Billy 
Ritchie has,” added Dick. ‘It must be about 
what’s on this card. It’s in writing.” 

“Those were brave words on the card, Dick,” 
remarked Craig as he took the paper from Billy 
and read it. ‘But they had to be amended. 
Listen. This is it—a letter to those girls after 
the Bon Homme Richard and Serapis fight.” 
Kennedy was reading: 

“No one was left aboard the Richard but 
my dead. To them I gave the good old ship 
to be their coffin; in her they found a sublime 
sepulchre. She rolled heavily in a swell, her 
gun deck awash to the portsills, settled slowly 
by the head, and sank from sight. 

“The ensign gaff, shot away in the action, 
had been fished and put in place, and there 
your flag was left flying when we abandoned 
her. As she went down by the head, her taff 
rail rose for a moment; and so the last that 
mortal eye ever saw of the gallant Richard was 
your unconquered design. I couldn’t strip it 
from the brave old ship in her last agony; 
nor could I deny my dead on her decks, who 
had given their lives to keep it flying, the 
glory of taking it with them. And so I parted 
with it; so they took it for their winding sheet.” 

Ken, down from the yardarm was looking 
eagerly. “Is it really—his writing—do you 
think?”’ Then he looked up at the flag with 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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it was moving to- 





ward people than 
when going away 
fromthem. Finally, 
some people decided 
that it was a strange 








isnot nearly so bright 
as the grown lightning bug’s, but its flash lasts 
a lot longer. Even the eggs from which the 
glow worms are hatched give light after the 
little glow-worms inside have begun to form. 
He said that most probably the light gradually 
gets stronger and the flash shorter as the glow- 
worm develops into a lightning-bug. 

Red told us about finding some fox-fire the 
other night on a damp rotting log in his back- 
lot. Fox-fire doesn’t flash, but is steady light 
and he wanted to know how it was made. 
The scoutmaster explained that fox-fire is a 
cold chemical light just like the lightning-bug’s 
light that has to have air and dampness. It is 
made by little plants akin to toad-stools and 
the mold that sometimes grows on top of a jar 
of jam. These plants don’t have green coloring 
matter and leaves and stems like ordinary 
garden plants. ; 

Marblehead asked how if the lighting-bug 
and glow worm freshen up their chemicals be- 
tween flashes, how the fox-fires keep going? 
The scoutmaster explained that nobody knows 
for sure yet, but the light experts think that 
whil: the light is being made in one part of the 
plant cell the chemicals already used to make 
light are being freshened up in another part. 

omorrow night the troop is going out to 
See if they can find some fox-fire or some 


1924 


of those liminous toad-stools you read about, or 
any other kind of nature’s lights. We want you 
to see some of the’scientists around Washington 
and find out all you can for us from them. 
Eddie Baker also says to ask you to find out 
about will-o’-the-wisps’ spooky lights that he 
read about a man seeing moving across a 
swamp. He says the book says they were 
made by some swamp-gas catching fire, but it 
doesn’t say just how the gas became lighted. 
Let us hear from you as soon as you can. 
Your old friend, 
Skeets. 


Scribe Robert Clark, 
Junction City Scout Troop, 
Junction City, Til. 

Dear “ Skeets’’: 

Tell Eddie Baker that the will-o’-the-wis 
is a hard thing to catch up with. Father took 
me to see some scientists who he knew had 
spent a lot of time scouting around in the 
woods. They seemed to doubt that marsh gas 
catching fire makes the will-o’-the-wisps, at 
least around here. 

One man told me about a will-o’-the-wisp 
that caused a lot of excitement over in England. 
It was about as bright as a bicycle lamp looks 
about three blocks away and was brighter when 


light-producing bird. 
Then one night a hunter shot at this strange 
flying light and killed an owl. The breast 
of the owl kept giving off light for several 
hours after it was dead. 

The light was probably the same as fox-fire 
and the owl probably got it on his feathers by 
rubbing up against the rotting wood of his 
hollow tree. But birds are not the only things 
that get credit for being will-o’-the-wisps. 
Some of these spooky lights are caused by 
numbers of small flies together in a swarm. 
The light comes from tiny light-producing 
plants which grow on the insects’ body. It is 
a sort of fox-fire disease which these tiny in- 
sects have. One of the insects by himself 
would not make much light, but when many 
of them get together, they make a pretty good 
will-o’-the-wisp. 

But that is not what I started to tell you 
about. The man who told me about this was 
named Dr. Brown and turned out to be a scout- 
master of one of the scout troops here in Wash- 
ington. When he found out I was a scout and 
wanted to find out about animal light, he in- 
vited me to go down to the boy scout camp on 
Chesapeake Bay with him and promised to 
show me a lot of animal lights. 

He certainly did, too. If you scouts want to 
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theif costf#much lower 
thangyou fnight expect. 












Give thought now to 
summerfradio. Replace 
your W6rn out batteries 
with Burgess ‘A,’ ‘B’ and 
“C’s, which are recog: 
nized by expert and am- 
ateur alike as the best 
obtainable. 





“ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER” 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
EngineersDRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
Flashlight - Radio - Ignition - Telephone 
General Sales = 4 a Trust Bidz., 


Laboratories asd Works: Madison, Wis. 
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, A Very Fine Amateur and 
Broadcast Receiver 
Second Prize Winner in The 
Radio Tower Contest 


HE receiver illustrated diagrammatically 

in Figure 1, and in the photographs of 
Figures 2 and 3, was built by John Haslam 
and his father in Corsicana, Texas. This is a 
standard three circuit regenerative receiver, 
and is one of the most dependable sets for short 
wave reception—from 1667 
kilocycles (180 meters) to 500 pr=mmmnnommmnane 
kilocycles (600 meters). 

The photographs show the 
outward appearance of the re- 
ceiver, and most of our inter- 
ested readers will experience 
little difficulty in building up a 
similar set. The parts are 
mounted on an eight by twen- 
ty-four inch panel, but a stand- 
ard size, such as seven by twen- 


venient and quite large enough. 


ment, and plenty of it! 
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screw. It has been impossible to designate 
the exact number and placing of the taps 
from the primary of the variocoupler. These 
details vary with different makes of couplers, 
the radius of the switch arm, and with the 
diameter of the taps. 

The reader should have no difficulty in fol- 
lowing the circuit shown in Figure 1. P and 
S are respectively the primary and secondary 
of the variocoupler. Cr is the variable con- 
denser, C2 the grid condenser with the grid- 
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Chat with the Riisnentekt Editor 
A New @rize Contest 


We have talked for a long time about club sets, troop stations, and the very great 
benefits derived from radio apparatus owned by a group of boys. 
very long ago, about the fine work accomplished by Troop Five, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, which loaned the excellent apparatus that the co-operative efforts 
of the members had secured, to hospitals and charitable organizations. 
in this month’s Radio Tower, a picture of the troop set being operated in the local 
headquarters, another example of co-operative endeavor. 

There are very few of us who can afford the best of apparatus—who can individually 
equip and maintain a really high class radio station. 
tages of radio cannot be re: valize d to the fullest extent with other than superior equip- 
It isn’t a great deal of fun to dream in vain of the sort of a look over the back numbers of 
set that you'd like to have, especially when you all can have it, by banding together the 
interested fellows, and pooling ideas, ability and a bit of money. 
gether should be especially easy for most of my readers, who are already organized 


We told you, not 


You will find, 


And the pleasures and advan- 


This getting to- 
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coupling between the primary and secondary 
as loose as possible. 

It may take the operator a few evenings to 
become used to the receiver. But when he 
acquires the knack of tuning he will have, at 
the twist of a dial, a very selective receiver 
that will work through many nearby stations 
and bring in real distance. ° 


Question Box 

(All questions addressed to THE RADIO 
QUESTION BOX will be an- 
swered personally, but only those 
of sufficient general interest will 
be published. This department is 
maintained for the benefit of all 
of our readers, and they are in- 
vited to submit to it their radio 
difficulties. However, care should 
be taken to ask questions that can 
be answered when supplied with 
the information furnished by you. 
Correspondents are requested to 


ial CT 


Boys’ Lire, to determine whether 
the question has been answered 


The Necessary Parts into Scout Troops of which every member is almost inherently interested in wireless before, or the circuit alread 

_ . : — . ne and transmission. ublishe ee eA c. 

The following parts are re Mr. Albert L. Surrette, acting Scoutmaster of a troop in the Arlington Council, p ; ied and described. it 7 
almost impossible to tell, without 


quired for building this receiver, 
and will cost about what we 
have indicated. 
I variocoupler ....... $5.00 
1 variometer......... 4.00 I should li 
I variable condenser 
oor mfd. (43 plates). 5.00 
2sockets at $.60....... 1.20 
2 rheostats at $1.00. ... 2.00 
2 jacks (single circuit 
and double circuit) 
at$.90.... 1.80 
t amplifying transform- ; 
RE Bee vee . 5.00 
I .00025 mfd. grid « con- 
denser with leak.. 
Switch levers and taps.. 1.00 


says in part: 


























“It is my intention to equip our troop with apparatus. 
tion, and buzzer code practice will soon be started. 
as much a part of Scout signalling as the se maphore and wig-wag are at present... . 

Re to try actual field work with transmitters, say, at first, over distances 
from five to twelve miles. Of course, that will mean that I shall have to train several 
Scout operators, and who will have to be licensed.” 

If Mr. Surette realizes his wish, and I hope that he will, this would be the very best 
sort of Scout training—the kind of training that is really worth while, 
like it! As he suggests, it would mean the training of operators, but this too is greatly 
simplified and facilitated by going about it co-operatively, in a club or troop. When 
a group of boys are interested in code work, and get together for general transmission 
and reception with buzzer test sets, many months are cut from the time it generally sage? 
takes to make a fair operator. 

Many of the best sets I have seen, and operators that I — y eanong to, have been 
the products of radio clubs or other interested organizations. ope to secure photo- 
graphs and details of some of this work, and perhaps our sec ee 





1 bypass condenser, .0025 mfd....... .40 
at 2. re a .. 220 
7 Eby binding-posts........... ave Sele 
Screws, PRP errr rer rere cers 20 
WB icciass $31.00 
4 
AK fy " 
Tg a mole 
tt fh 
4 
8 : R am 
rica “8% — % 
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If the reader does not wish to incorporate 
the amplifier, and prefers to build the tuner 
and detector alone, the transformer, jacks, 
one socket and one rheostat may be struck 
off the list of parts. J 


Construction 

The receiver is eas- 
ily built from the 
photographs and the 
panel layout shown 
in Figure 4. This last 
does not agree alto- 
gether with the panel 
design of our friends 
Haslam in Corsica- 
na. The Radio Tow- 
er has taken a few 
liberties with the ar- 
rangement of the 
dials, with the view 
of perhaps a little 
more symmetry and 
simplicity. 

In almost every 
case the sizes of the 
holes have been in- 
dicated on the plan, 
and where these 
directions have been 
omitted, the holes 
are to be bored to 
pass a number eight 











has written to The Radio Tower a very interesting letter apropos of all this, and he 


(Concluded on following page) 


Regular courses of instruc- 
I believe that radio is becoming 


because we 


RADIO PRIZE 


personally examining the faulty 
apparatus, what is wrong with a 
radio set. 

Careful asking of questions 
will greatly assist this depart- 
ment in giving helpful answers.) 

QUESTION: Will you 
please show me the correct 
form for sending a radio mes- 


Scout R. S., Sudio, Calif. 
ANSWER: The form in 
which a radio message should 
be sent is not arbitrary and 
«amma Varies considerably with differ- 
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leak, and C3 the bypass condenser. These 
last two are, of course, small fixed capacities, 
such as the Micadon. V is the variometer, 
and T the audio frequency amplifying trans- 
former. A ratio of about four to one is recom- 
mended for this last. J1 and J2 are the jacks, 
respectively the closed and open circuit. 

And that is really just about all there is to 
this splendid receiver—practically the same 
type of set that is used by your radio editor in 
most of his work. If the reader prefers it, an- 
other variometer may be used to tune the 
secondary circuit rather than the variable 
condenser. If this is done, the condenser is 
eliminated and the additional variometer is 
connected between the upper side of the vario- 
coupler secondary and the grid condenser— 
i.e., in the grid circuit. 

Though this receiver is an oscillator, which 
makes it an excellent set for receiving amateur 
continuous wave stations, it radiates very little 
energy when properly operated. Keep the 








Co-operative radio set in headquarters of Troop 5, Providence, R. 1. 





ent operators. A radiogram 
may be divided into four parts, the preamble, 
the address, the text and the signature. In 
commercial messages, the preamble should 








Fig. 3 Fig. 2 


contain the following: The number of the 
message, the check (number of words in “‘cable 
count’”’—counting every word and num- 
ber in address, text 
and signature), place 
of origin, the time 
filed, the date and 
the name or call of 
the transmitting sta- 
tion The various 
parts of the message 
are separated by 
“break,” which is 
dash dot dot dot 
dash (-...-). A 
commercial __radio- 
gram, if copied ex- 
actly as transmitted, 
might read as fol- 
lows: 

NRr CKr5 RDO 
NEWYORK 13R30 
DATE WNY 
(break) WILLIAM 
HARGRAVE MSU 
(break) SORRY 
COULD NOT SEE 
YOU OFF LOVE 
TO ALL (break) 
HENRY AND 
CLARA. 


July 
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There is no capitalization or punctuation. 
If punctuation should ever be imperative, 
a paragraph or the end of a sentence is indi- 
cated by the word “stop.” 

Translating the above message, we have: 

Number(NR) one, check (CK) 15,a standard 
prepaid message from New York City (RDO 
NEW YORK), filed at 1:30 P.M. (r3R30) the 
day of transmission (DATE) and sent from 
station WNY. Then follows the address, 
“MSU” being the radio call of the S.S. Aqui- 
tania. 

Amateur messages generally ignore most of 
the preamble due to the fact that in non-com- 
mercial communication, the routine work and 
billing, which the preamble facilitates, are 
obviated. The following is a typical message 
sent over the American Radio Relay League, 
that splendid organi- 





tion. If you are at all doubtful as to where you 
should apply, “ The Radio Tower” will be pleased 
to give you full instructions. 

The questions and answers given under this 
heading are among those often asked by the Fed- 
eral examiner. 

QUESTION: What are the radio regula- 
tions pertaining to the secrecy of messages? 

ANSWER: _ Every prospective operator, 
before his license is finally signed by a govern- 
ment radio supervisor, must take oath before a 
notary that he will divulge nothing received 
by him over the air, excepting such matter as 
is broadcasted for the benefit of the public 
(news items, weather reports, obstruction 
notices, etc.). 


Chat withthe Department Editor 
(Concluded from preced- 





zation of  concat- omg page) 
enated amateur a. will help us 
stations: n ° : 

NRY CKs FRM In The Radio Tower The Object 


HARTFORD | 


Next Month 


The object of our sec- 
ond contest will be the 


CONN TO MISS ; ee P best statio set to th 

HELEN FOR- : EXT month the editor has building or ‘aulionenes 

SYTHE HAMP- | planned an article for our Cn ae cee 

ee ee a. ' new readers—those just becom- their efforts. 

pore E'S id ye ; ing interested in radio, and who Who is Eligible 
ME SAFEL ' 7 € : Every organization, 

LETTER FOL- ‘an follow only the very simplest Seout or otherwiee, the 


LOWS (break) SIG 
BETTY 

Amateur stations 
employ the regular 
Western Union 
check, and count 
only the words in 
the text of the mes- 
sage. Even this is 
omitted more often 
than it is included. = - 


descriptions. 





and elementary of constructional 
We have taken for 
our subject a crystal receiver ' 
built by the winner of our first 
radio prize contest, C. H. Brown, 
and we are going to tell you 
everything about it, in photo- 
graphs, diagrams and words! 


membership of which is 
three or more, and which 
maintains a radio set. 


What to Send 


Let us have at least 
one photograph of the 
equipment, a short de- 
scription of the appa- 
ratus, the names of the 
organization (or the 
names of the owners if a 
partnership) and tell The 
Radio Tower what you 
have done with the ap- 








The writer personal- ae ee 

ly never sends the 

“to” before the address nor the “‘sig” (signa- 
ture) preceding the signature, as they are quite 
superfluous. Very often, rather than mention- 
ing a town or city as the source of the msg 
(message), the call of the original station is 
used. 

NOTE.—In the diagram Figure 2 in the Ra- 
dio Tower for June a connection should be shown 
between the ground and the Plus A Battery ter- 
minal. 











Examinations for radio operator’s license are 
given in the customs house of your radio district. 
Appointments should be made with the radio 
inspector several days before taking the examina- 
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Two New Radio Receivers 


paratus. 
What Will Count 
In judging the winners, many things will be considered 
—the evidences of cooperation, the excellence of the 
equipment and its general usefulness, The best set or 
station will not necessarily win the first prize. 


The Prizes 
There will be three prizes, first, second and third of 
$10.00, $7.00 and $5.00 respectively. 


Time 
All contributions for the second RADIO PRIZE CON- 
TEST should be received by The Radio Tower not later 
than the 15th of September. 
Best of luck, and let us have some really fine results! 
Zen Bouck 


Two New Radio Receivers 
_ The radio world is at last beginning to appre- 
ciate the interference caused by radiating re- 
ceivers, and the two commercial sets illustrated 
above are excellent examples of regenerative 
receivers that cannot radiate. One step of 


radio frequency amplification, which effec- 
tively blocks the path of any local oscillations 
to the antenna, is the principle by which both 
of these receivers achieve this desired end. 
The new Crosley Trirdyn is shown to the left, 
and the latest production of the Cutting Wash- 


fk 





ington Corporation, the Teledyne, is on the 
right. Bothof these sets are very superior broad- 
cast receivers, but their wave length range 
makes them unsuitable for amateur reception. 





The Airplane and Forest Fires 


The airplane has been used with great success 
by the Forest Service in locating the forest 
fires of the West. Out of a possible 1,100, the 
Oregon Air Patrol sighted 720 fires. Of these 
720 sighted 465 received credit for first report. 
Aside from its value in sighting fires, the air- 
plane can go directly to the fire, circle above it, 


1924 


and see what material is burning, how much 
headway the fire has made and which way it is 
traveling, and direct help to the best places for 
fighting it. It is hoped that in time the aerial 
patrol will be so well organized and equipped 
that by working in combination with the 
lookout system, all forest fires will be dis- 
covered and put out before they have gained 
volume enough to be dangerous. 
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T 
A Sational parks, or while motoring 
will find the Cunningham Dry 
attery Detector and Amplifier, Type 
~-299, the ideal Tube for your porta- 
ble receiving set. 
The special filament of this tube having 
a current so low that it may receive 
its supply from standard No. 6 Dry 
batteries or even from ordinary flash- 
¥ light batteries, makes possible this 
entertaining application of Radio in 
places far remote. 





















the seashore—in one of our great 





Your dealer can give you useful suggestions 

for the purchase or construction a highly 

efficient and practical por: dio Set. 
lake this a Radio summer. 


Cunningham C-299 Detector 
and Amplifier Tube 
C-299 3:Volts .06 amp. Dry Battery 
Detector and Amplifier, $5.00 
Other Cunningham Radio Tubes 

C-301A—6 Volts 1-4 amp. Ampli- 
GOP: «2 © 0.0 9. 0.0 0 os $5.00 
C-300—6 Volts Gas Content De- 
OOONNP . 5 0 so 6s 20 $5.00 
C-11—1.1:Volts’.25'amp. Dry Bat- 
tery Detector and Amplifier, 
Special Base. . . « « s , \ 
C-12—Similar to C-11 with Stand- 
ardbase .. +s eese $5.00 





























Patent Notices Suzlafhen, tit,tr 


amateur experimental and entertalnment use 
n radio communication. Any other use will 
be an infringement. 

Cunningham 40-page Data Book fully explain- 
ing care and operation of Radio ‘Tabes now 
available by nding 10¢ in stamps to San 
Francisco offic 






ice: 
Street Branch 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 












































This Is Mystery Meggs! 
Mystery Meggs is the Young Wizard Who won the famous Bailey vs. 
Cranville baseball game BY RADIO.’ Read this ripping, mystery- 
radio-baseball yarn by Armstrong Perry. 


COMING IN AN EARLY ISSUE OF 


-BOYS’ LIFE 


200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Be Sure to Renew 
Your Subscription 
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B. R. Linto e 1-tube 
Knockout se pe) ars KFT. 
Los Angeles ations reg- 
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YOU, too, can Bu 
book tells you hb 
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—where all new ci 
directton of Arthur. B 
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The first edition o; 
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; each of the sets 

B roadcast laboratory 

—under the personal 

le 9 Knock-out sets de- 
‘because of the excep- 

them by hundreds of Radio 
buy all of the parts from your 













io Broadeast’s Knock-out series 


was sold fH less thay @iays. The second edition—more 
data, mor@photoga™ is going tast. If your dealer can- 
not suppl@ you a pupon today. If dissatisfied we 
will refunlj yo oney, 


MR. Z IOUCK, ITOR OF THE RADIO 
DEPAR} [INT OF §OYS’ LIFE_IS ON THE 
STAFF THE R&INO BROADCAST LAB- 


one Page & Co., 








I enclose 60 oan in 


ment for a copy of Radio 
Broadcast’s Knock-Out 


to be sent to 














All Radio Advertisements published by BOYS’ 
LIFE have been examined and approved by an 
expert in that line. 








The Terminals of the New 


CARTER 
“ONE-WAY” PLUG 


NOTE: 
The heavy phosghor-bronze springs, they 
her and cause trouble. 


cannot twist tog 
Built up a high standard 
to alow price. 












larter merits Co. 


¥ 18l2 REPU Stic BUILDING 
oO 











TEXAS RANGER 


BEL can't De beat for the Boy 
Seoyt. A genuine Texas 
nger ; fultooled wide tan cow- 


hide with agjex 
buckle—a b 
C.O. D. $1.56 
guaranteed. W 
order. A ger 

Lariat sent p 


BAR E. TRADING @@., 


heavy special nickel 
a will be proud of—sent 
lus postage). Satisfaction 
t size must accompany 
.. Trick Roper's 


2, Fort Worth, Texas 
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SCOYTS—CANDY BARS 
Stock upfyour Canteen With nationally known 


Bars. Direct from manufacturer. 
Large variety to select from. 


Write for Special Camp Offer 


W. J. LYNN 
308 Bunker Hill St. Charlestown, Mass. 











FREE, for Summer Scout Camps 


Tell your Scoutmaster he can get a free supply of 
MENTHOLATUM (for sun-burn, colds, cuts 
and insect bites) by writing to the Mentholatum 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., or Wichita, Kans., 
giving troop and number of scouts expected at 
camp. Also give list of other Scoutmasters or 
Executives near you. 


iv igfent breeze. 










lof South Africa, 














CAMP-SITE GUIDES sits iiies22°ecat 
ay - indexed and de- 
Two Rand McNally ma 40 | 
t 1 oe Motor Roads, Flying Fie 
plainly matted A cloth bound book which just fits the 

pocket. ONE DOLLAR, post p: 
Aerial Sales Service, Inc. 250" West 57th St. »N.Y.C. 
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on. Give your fire ~ F———— 
plenty of air but 
don’t build it in a 
If it 
built between | 
Stones be sure that ——— 





—= descend? Buck up 





Odds and Ends of Sadia 


(Concluded from page 16) 


H and make the grade! 
Don’t depend en- 
1 tirely on your legs to 
carry you through, 
= but muster all your 











there is an air pas- 

sage underneath to give it strength and encour- 
agement. In case of a rainstorm the fire may 
be built next to a boulder or slanting tree. 

A fire is the most temperamental of creatures 
with the exception of a leading lady in the 
movies and all due respect should be paid to 
its majesty. A fire is ‘‘a. good servant, but a 
hard master.” Every year, thousands of 
acres of valuable timber land are destroyed 
by forest fires started by careless campers. 
Besides their scenic value and own beauty, 
forests are an important phase in the water 
supply and should be carefully protected. 
Pile away some of your kindling and a few 
large pieces of wood in your tent to keep them 
dry. 

The customary support for the cooking 
utensils is made by driving two sticks of 
-reen wood, after one end of each is shaved toa 
point, into the ground and then placing another 
piece on these. Those pounded in the ground 
should, of course, be notched. When a stone 
fireplace is used, the sides of the vessels are 
apt to be heated rather hot and I prefer the 
stick support. Wire is not a bother to carry 
and comes in handy to hang the stew pans on, 
but sticks with projecting parts are as good. 
A hot vessel is hard to move and when they 
are suspended by wires they may readily be 
placed aside to cool. When there is merely 
fish or bacon to be fried and nothing elaborate 
is planned, the stone fireplace is the simplest 
and most convenient way to go about it. A 
few nails carried in the pockets of your shirt or 
knapsack come in handy to hang the frying 
pan and spoons on after using. 

In a trip to the Pond of Safety last fall, 
I had my first experience with the “trail 
hog.” There are several things that “get my 
goat,”’ but the one that beats them all is to 
come across a beautiful site and find it littered 
with rubbish, left by a careless camper. Why 
is it that people are so thoughtless? Why is it 
that they do not care a hang for the rights of 
others? It is the duty of every Boy Scout and 
other campers to get after the “trail hog.” 
Most of them can be shamed into taking care of 
their camp, but others need greater persuasion 
than that. People are funny creatures; they 
want to enjoy things but they don’t seem to 
care of the next fellow. It doesn’t take very 
long to smash the tin cans and to bury them 
far from camp and in a spot that is unlikely to 
be used by future campers. Perishable matter 
can be burned in the camp fire or buried. The 
great attraction of the woods is that it bears no 
sight of man; help it to keep its individuality. 
New York has had considerable agitation 
lately to pass a law fining careless campers; 
let us hope they succeed in framing such a 
measure. 

I take the liberty of telling you what the 
New York Conservation Committee is doing 
as regard their lean-tos for their permanent 
camps. Everyone knows how to throw 
together a temporary affair, but why not build 
a permanent one that you can always’ go to 
when the feeling comes? The Conservation 
Committee are building their camps eight by 
twelve feet, with the bunks six feet two inches 
wide and eighteen inches above the ground. 

Bunks built this distance above the ground 
insure dryness in wet weather. For the fire- 
places, fire clay is mixed with cement, uniting 
the stones well, as when cement alone is used 
it is apt to crack when heated. The mixture 
used is one part fire clay, one part cement and 


six parts of sand. The lumber for the roof, 
asphalt roofing, spikes, nails, cement, oakum 
for calking cracks and fire clay make ‘the cost 
of materials come to about $38. The logs and 
stones are found on the spot. The lean-to is 
more durable when the logs are peeled. When 
several fellows go together and build one, the 
cost is very slight. We have one in the White 
Mountains, but it is a regular cabin and it cost 
each of four of us about twenty dollars to 
build it. 

What is the thing that grips you most when 
camping? I'd like to hear from you fellows 
what does affect you the most in the woods. 
Is it the silence, is it that uncertainty what is 
going to happen next, is it the carefree freedom 
that is yours when you are camping, is it a 
better appreciation of Nature, or God; is it 
the friendships made, is it the camp fire? 
The last named thing affects me a great deal 
but they all have a share. 

To the city dweller, the camp fire means 
only a cooking range; to me it has a greater 
significance. After you have eaten your 
evening meal and the digestive mill is working 
smoothly you lie in front of the glowing 
embers and try to dope out the mysteries of the 
fire. The ever-flicking shadows play hide and 
seek with the oncoming night and seem to 
flash forth defiance to its enveloping presence. 
The fascination almost overcomes you and you 
are the proverbial moth to the flame. The 
camp fire becomes your beacon in the wilder- 
ness and is both a physical and mental protec- 
tion; a safeguard against the fanciful beings of 
the forest and that far more dangerous foe, if 
you are alone, melancholy and _ loneliness. 
With the strong strength of the fire as a partner, 
you dare all things to harm you and you are 
content. Why not have a constant help like 
that all through life? Have some object or 
friend that you can rely upon; have a place of 
last resort and haven of refuge if the need 
should arise. Don’t you feel the warmth of 
the fire, its friendly hands reaching out to you 
in silent palship? When the fire begins to die, 
pile on more wood; keep it going and ne’er 
let it die out. A small thing may put your 
fire out; an overturned washpan or coffee pot 
and in Life a careless word or deed. If sucha 
thing happens make all haste to repair the 
wrong and start the fire anew. Camp fires of 
Life and in the woods must be cared for dili- 
gently and if they are happiness and joy will 
be the result. 

This camping game has got me for sure and 
as I go along I muse about its connection with 
life. Some days we have our highways dustless 
and with no rocks or stones to impede our 
progress, the way is smooth and our heart is 
singing. Then an autoist goes by, we breathe 
the stifling dust, we become hot “and nervous. 
Then we leave the road and hit the trail 
through the forest. Our pack aids us in our 
upward climb and when we make that last 
lunge for the top we find the weight of the pack 
again swinging us into the desired spot. In 
life many climb along, some alone, but often 
without a pack. They have no sorrows, have 
not been tried in the balance and found wanting 
or otherwise. But they have not lived. The 
intense living, that climbing over barriers, and 
that finishing lunge carry us into the clouds. 
A little grit will carry the weakest over that 
hilltop and then what a feeling of something 
accomplished even if small! With the prize 
only a few rods away did you peter out and 


forces and combine 
them for the great attempt. It is a mighty 
poor runner who depends only on his legs to 
win the race. The winner is he who uses his 
brain and arms as well. It is coordination 
that counts. If you want to know what men 
have gone through but kept on going, read 
about the conquest of Mount McKinley, the 
highest peak in North America. 

It was not only the actual climbing that was 
hard but the terrible wilderness that had to be 
crossed before the base could be reached. The 
explorers were beset by tightening cold at the 
high elevations and everything from the food 
to the alarm clock froze stiff. Mr. Buchan in 
his ‘‘ Last Secrets” tells of the final fight to the 
summit of Mr. Belmore Brown. ‘The breath 
was driven from my body and I held to my axe 
with stooped shoulders to stand against the 
gale; I could not go ahead. As I brushed the 
frost from my glasses and squinted through 
the stinging snow, I saw a sight that will haunt 
me to my dying day—the slope above me was no 
longer steep! That was all that I could see. 
What it meant I will never know for certain 
all I can say is that we were close to the top! 
After the unsuccessful attempt on Mount 
Everest, the attitude that the climbers 
possessed on the mountain was expressed by 
Captain Bruce of the party when he turned 
to take his last close view of the peak. 
‘Just you wait, old thing, you will be in for it 
soon!’”’ 

So, there you are, grit and determination 
will win this year as it is confidentially ex- 
pected that the mountain will be climbed. 

Watch your water supply around the camp. 
It is safe enough to drink water from mountain 
streams if you know that there is no habitation 
near. In case of doubt boil your water. If 
you are using a sleeping bag be sure to make 
adequate provision for keéping your clothes 
dry. Either sleep on them or cover with 
canvas. This precaution should also be taken 
in reference to your perishable foods, such as 
flour, cocoa, etc. Waterproof bags are 
needed for such foods. You have a chance to 
show hospitality at times and when a party 
comes in after a hard day’s tramp or paddle 
do all you can to give them a hand in getting 
fixed. They will do the same to someone else. 

A handy thing around camp is a carbide 
lamp which gives a good light. Folding 
lanterns and candles are good but the carbide 
lamp has the advantage that it may be attached 
to the tent pole or to your hat. Some sort ofa 
manual on accidents should be a part of the 
equipment. The Boy Scout manual is excellent 
as is the Appalachian Mountain Club’s guide- 
book which has a chapter on first aid. 

It is important to be in good health when 
camping, especially if you are hitting the trail 
alone. In fact, it is a mighty foolish thing to 
go far from civilization alone unless you are an 
experienced woodsman and are strong physi- 

cally. Don’t tackle a mountain if you are in 
no shape to do it, but it has been said, “‘it takes 
a strong body and a weak mind to climb that 
peak!” Most accidents such as broken bones 
and cuts can be taken care of in the woods, but 
a weak system tending to make a weak heart 
can be made worse by a camping trip. If you 
are not very strong, don’t try the things that 
the brawny ones do without training. But a 
fellow who is not of the strongest build and 
takes camping easy at first and gradually does 
more and more of it will have a physique that 
is built up in the right way. 
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Barbados, Bermuda, 

British Guiana, Ceylon, Gibraltar, Jamaica, 
Malta, Southern Rhodesia, and Trinidad. 
Several other branches, such as Hong Kong, 
British North Borneo, Mauritius, the Sudan 
and Palestine, will be represented by scouts 
on leave who are already in England. 

The contingent from British Guiana are 
already at Wembly, where they have charge of 
special exhibits which they accompanied from 
their native land. 


Representatives From All America 
OUNCILS which have made formal entry 
for a Jamboree representative from their 
ranks are: Stamford, Conn., New Brunswick, 
N. J., Brooklyn, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., Albany, 
N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Harrisburg, Pa., 
Delaware and Montgomery Co’s., Pa., New- 


port News, Va. (Proposes to send three scouts), 
Akron, Ohio, Middleton, Ohio, St. Francis 
Valley, Ark., Philadelphia, Miss., Troop No. 
1, NOt under Council (Board of Trade guaran- 
tees all expenses), Augusta, Ga., Saginaw, 
Mich., South Bend, Ind., Kenosha, Wisc., 
Port Huron, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., Oak 
Park, Ill., Chicago, Ill., Jackson, Mich., Des 
Moines, Iowa, Omaha, Nebr., Waxahachie, 
Texas, Houston, Tex., Tulsa, Okla. (Has 
provided a plan whereby every scout in city 
will help earn the necessary money. They 
had $250.00 earned before April 1st), Port 
Arthur, Tex.,-St. Paul, Minn., Livingston, 
Mont. (Combined with Missoula and Helena 
to split the expenses, candidate to be selected 
by competition between the three councils), 
Sacramento, Cal., Santa Barbara, Cal. 


seascouts of Quincy, 
Ill., drawing on the membership of Troop 14 
of that city. They are progressing rapidly 
with the new requirements. Seven of the 
boys are Eagle Scouts. The Ship Com- 
mittee has purchased two boats from the 
Navy for use in the advanced stages of the 
program. 

The Skipper, Mr. Sargent, says, “I am 
getting more enjoyment and education out of 
the Seascout work than I do out of my connec- 
tion with the Reserve work.” 

The boys in the photo are wearing the new 
uniform prescribed for Seascouts at the last 
meeting of the Seascout Committee. 

For information about this branch of 
Scouting write to the Seascout Dept., Boy 
Scouts of America, 200—5th Ave., New York 
City. 


July 
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Chasing Cocoanuts 


gcouT LEFKOWITZ of Detroit lay on a 
sick bed to which he had been confined for 
four months. He was, of course, an outdoor 
boy, but though he bore his confinement with 
patience, as becomes a scout, he couldn’t help 
feeling the call of the clean winds over the 
hill, and the promise of the white snow on the 
ground, for it was nearing Christmas. When 
his father brought him the December number 
of Boys’ Lire he turned the pages eagerly, as 
he always did before settling to read it. On the 
prize photograph page his eye was caught and 
held by a picture called ‘“‘chasing cocoanuts.” 

It was the photograph of a man climbing 
up a tall cocoanut palm, which arches over a 
grove of banana trees. The palm looked so 
tall, the man looked so small and daring, and 
in the background was the sky which beckoned 
to a bedridden outdoor boy. And Scout 
Lefkowitz (Junior), induced his father to let 
him write to Scout Executive Hutton of the 
Maui (Hawaii) Council, who submitted the 
photograph. Painfully those letters were 
formed telling the executive who lived in the 
sun-filled and verdant islands, of a scout who 
had found such interest in his picture—a sick 
scout, who had not seen the sky over him for 
four months. As rapidly as the mail travels 
there and back came a letter, came letters 
from the executive, from scouts of a local troop, 
and—what was this? Did Junior really believe 
his eyes?—news that a parcel was coming to him 
containing a carved nut and a real cocoanut. 

The days that followed were days of sicken- 
ing suspense. Could the parcel have gone 
astray? Father was importuned into request- 
ing that the package be traced, and Junior 
would wake up from a troubled sleep with, 
“Dad, I just dreamt that Pop Hutton’s 
package came.” 

At last the day! And there they lay on his 
table, the carved nut and the cocoanut, and the 
tall palms, coral reefs, blue seas and the glamor 
of romance hung over them in the sick boy’s 
gaze, and nothing less than an invitation to 
his entire troop to come and see the treasure 
would satisfy him. 


An Object Lesson and Its Moral 
HE Department of Education of the State 
of Alabama was sold to Scouting by the 
simple expedient of inviting the help of the 
scouts of Montgomery to help in the annual 
convention of the Alabama Education Asso- 
ciation. At a word the scouts took charge of 
directing the delegates, of regulating the 
traffic, of helpful service everywhere they were 
needed. As one of the officers expressed it, 
“it was an object lesson to even casual obser- 
vers of the value of a Boy Scout organization 
to all civic enterprises,” and they were not 
going to miss the moral of it. There was the 
object lesson and here was the opportunity. 
So they passed a resolution endorsing the Boy 
Scouts of America and urging on teachers and 
school administrators throughout the State the 
maintenance of troops of Boy Scouts in the 
various school-units and cooperation with local 
scout executives to this end. 


The World-Wide Scout Brotherhood 
I AM reminded every little while in some 

striking way of the extent and scope of the 
Scout Brotherhood throughout the world. 
Of course, the National Council is in very close 
touch with the International Bureau and the 
English work, and as I told you last month, I 
recently had the pleasure of attending the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Boy Scouts. 
But from all over the world come visitors and 
letters bearing greetings from far away coun- 
tries. During two weeks recently I had the 
pleasure of meeting the representative of the 
newly organized Scout Association of the 
Republic of Paraguay, and of doing the 
members of the association a “Good turn” 
by sending them some of our literature. A few 
days later Colonel Spain, a member of the 
Boy Scout Association of New South Wales 
called at the National Office to tell me some- 
thing of the great work-they are doing in 
Australia, and to see, in the short time at his 
disposal, something of our work here. He was 
enthusiastic for the future of Scouting in the 
“Down under” part of the world, and told 
me that Government and public aid had 
enabled the Australian Scouts to send a troop 
from each State to the Empire Jamboree in 
London. A scoutmaster from Johannesburg, 
South Africa was also a caller at National 
Headquarters during those two weeks; from the 
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Association of Boy Scouts of Alecrim, Rio 
Grande, North Brazil, came “most affectionate 
greetings to their brothers in North America 
and hope that the relations of cordial friend- 
ship will be increased,” and from the far away 
Fiji Islands came an appreciation of the visit 
of Dr. Casey Wood, and a request that they be 
given the opportunity to entertain any scouts 
from the United States who might visit that 
interesting group in the South Seas. 


Forest Protection Work 

DURING Forest Protection Week 400 Boy 

Scouts of the national capital paraded 
before President Coolidge and by slogan, float 
and banner stressed the fact, ‘“‘The Forests Are 
Yours,” and the necessity of “Fighting the 
Red Enemy—Fire.” These boys furthermore 
represented one half-million brother scouts 
throughout the country who by the promise 
of Scouthood had become champions of our 
national forests and wild life. 

In Pennsylvania 20,000 Boy Scouts, pledged 
to do all they can towards the prevention, 
detection and extinction of forest fires, are 
registered by the State as Forest Guides. 

That these lads have rendered fine service 
is illustrated in the following typical report: 

“In Clinton County where 75 per cent of 
the land isin forests, the scouts within ten days 
recently fought eight forest fires. The boys 
have not only placed their services at the dis- 
posal of their community, but have also turned 
over their local headquarters to Fire Wardens, 
for use as a Forest Fire Mobilization Center. 

“In New York State, Albany Scouts plant 
at least 5,000 trees yearly. Last Spring, 
however, the number was raised to 18,000 
with 12,000 more ordered for Fall planting. 
These scouts have the distinction of being 
pioneers in the State in adopting a new system 
of submerged tree planting to protect shore 
lines from erosion, according to a local report. 

“About a year ago, Albany scout officials 
grew alarmed over the rapid wearing away of 
the shore line at Camp Hawley on Kinderhook 
Lake. It was calculated that within thirty 
years the entire twelve acres would be under 
water. Accordingly, the boys set to work 
under expert supervision, on the submerged 
tree planting plan, placing small logs or poles 
of white willow ranging in length from 10 to 20 
feet long, along the slope of the bank with the 
ends projecting into the sand at the water line. 
These logs, it is advised, will develop a net- 
work of roots which will hold the soil, and will 
put out innumerable sprouts which in a few 
years will become trees and serve as a living 
wall around the shore line.” 

In support of the nation-wide movement for 
“greater American forests” 5,000 scouts of 
St. Louis are cooperating with the Inter- 
national Fraternal Order of Lumbermen, the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. The boys 
will participate in numerous tree-plantings, 
and will attend special lectures by forestry 
experts. Trees planted by the scouts will bear 
a plate on which will be inscribed the date, 
and the following statement: “This tree 
planted by the Boy Scouts of St. Louis, co- 
operating with the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo for greater American forests.” 

A “Presidential Forest” is the practical 
memorial of scouts of Reading, Pa., recently 
planted in honor of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Warren G. Harding and Woodrow Wilson, all 
of whom were intimately connected with the 
Scout Movement. 


Boys’ Week 

OYS’ Week was celebrated all over the 
country during the last week in April, 
events culminating in impressive May day 
ceremonies. Boy Scouts everywhere were an 
important feature of the occasion, and scouts 
and scout leaders have cause to congratulate 
themselves on the fine showing they made. 
Many cities marked the occasion by turning 
the municipal government over to boy officers 

for an hour of the day. 

In New York City the climax of the week’s 
effort came on May 1st, when some 60,000 
boys marched down the principal thorough- 
fare of the city. The reviewing stand was 
situated directly across from National Head- 
quarters. Boy Scouts acted as traffic aides 
and came hurrying into National Headquarters 
at intervals to borrow staves to help them in 
their task of keeping the crowds in order. 

Mayor Hylan of New York City reviewed 
the boys, and Dr. George J. Fisher, Deputy 
Chief Scout Executive and other scout workers 
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Grab Bucket Crane 
works automatically 
—loads freight cars. 
No. 111—21% in, $3.75 
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Build an “American Fer” Backyard Railroad outdoors—send us a photo of it and 
we will send you FREE an Engineer’s Cap and 50c worth of Railroad equipment. 
38 Cash Prizes ranging from $25.00 to $2.00 will also be given to the boys who 
build the best Railroads. Use any Equipment. Contest closes Sept. 15th. Ask your 
Dealer or write for illustrations of last year’s prize winning R. R. Mail Photos to 


| AMERICAN FLYER MEG. CO, 2239 SOUTHHALSTED STREET 
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Hell Help 














home and occupied with things 
It teaches him to improve his time 
sting it—It brings him in contact 


ps his musical talent, which will afford 
e throughout life,even though he does 
e a professional player— 


Shim to take an active part in the social 
life of his}tommunity. You are welcome every- 


Easy to Play 
Easy to Pay 






Easiest of all wind instruments to play and one of the most beautiful. 
With the aid of the first three lessons, which are sent free (upon request) with each new 
Saxophone the scale can be mastered in an hour; in a few weeks you can be playing popular music. Prac- 
ticeisa = because you learn so quickly. You can take your place in a Land within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Free trial and easy payments arranged. 


Free Saxophone Book 


Every boy should have a copy of this interesting book 
on the Saxophone, showing the various instruments 
and illustrated with pictures of the great Saxophone 
players of the country. Just send yourname for a copy 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 





Buescher Band Instrument Co., 
1323 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 
I am interested in the instrument checked below: 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


How I Earn Money to Help Me Through School 


In October, 1923, Boys’ Lire offered a series 
of prizes for the best letters telling “How I Earn 
Money to Help Me Through School and Col- 
lege.” The first prize letter was published in 
the April issue of Boys’ Lire. Here follow 
other prize-winning letters. 


Second Prize ; 

I EARN my money for this purpose not only 

by the hand, but by my ambition, perseve- 
rance and stick-to-it-iveness. Or in other 
words, by publishing am amateur monthly 
paper. I obtain the subscriptions for the paper 
which pay for the running expenses such as 
paper, ink, new type, postage. My advertising 
money I bank for a future education. Already 
I have a promising bank account. 

I print the paper without help with a small 
hand press and several fonts of type. I have 
to get my articles, write my editorials, in fact 
the same work any editor has to do, but on a 
smaller scale. 

“All work makes Jack a dull boy.” So the 
saying goes, but this is not the case for three- 
quarters of it is fun. I exchange with other 
amateur publications. I am a member of the 
National Amateur Press Association. 

This work proves very useful, too, for it not 
only gives me a printing and business ability, 
but also a training in English and power to 
write. It is a hard road that leads to success 
and this indeed is no exception.—Epwin M. 
SMITH. 


Third Prize 

WILL open this account of how I earned 

money to help me through High School and 
College with a little discussion between a friend 
of mine and myself when we were talking over 
plans for high school after finishing the eighth 
grade. “It can’t be done,” my friend declared. 
“You can’t make enough money mornings and 
evenings to put you through school. I’m 
going to get a job, I’ve had enough school 
anyway.” “You may be right,” I answered, 
“but I’m going to try it.” 

That summer for a starter I decided to cut 
grass so I started out the first day and landed 
two jobs. After finishing these I asked if I 


might have the jobs for the summer and was’ 


told yes. 

This went on for a week or two and at the 
end of this time I had an average of two lawns 
a day to trim for the summer. 

By the time school opened I had enough 
money to start the year with, but I had no 
work. SoI went to one of the local bankers and 
asked for the janitor work at the bank. I 
knew that the fellow who had been doing it had 
gone to college and I was given a chance. 
After a week’s trial he told me the work was 
mine if I continued to do good work. 

I then asked permission of him to be allowed 
to put up a sign where everyone who came in 
the bank could see it. It read “I do the janitor 
work in this bank. How do you like it?” Then 
I kept the place fairly shining. One morning 
I heard an attorney say to the banker. ‘Who 
is the janitor here” and when told he said, 
“Send him around. My janitor is doing very 
unsatisfactory work and I’m looking for a new 
one.” 

I went to see him and got the job. By the 
time school had been in progress three weeks 
I had as much work as I could handle so I took 
down my sign, but this did not stop it, [had two 
more jobs offered me and it was turn them 
down or get help so I got another fellow who 
was trying to find work to help me. The men 
paid me and I paid my helper. By the end of 
the first term I had four boys working for me 
and was making enough to pay all expenses 
and put a small amount in the bank each month 
for my college education. 

Besides doing my own work I always made the 
rounds of my helpers’ jobs and saw that they 
were done correctly and have never yet lost a 
job because of unsatisfactory work. This year 
I am a senior in high school and hope to start 
in college next year with a nice sized bank 
account while my friend is still holding 
the same position and at almost the same 
wages ashe was four years ago.—J. TOWNE 
SMITH. 


Other Prizes 

HAVE been a reader of Boys’ Lire for some 

time, and have found many interesting ways 
of earning money thru its departments. I 
have tried distributing samples, as one of the 
contributors to your contest advised. A 
merchant gives me the addresses of companies 
that ask him to select reliable boys to “‘cover” 
their towns for them. Have earned over $7.00 
doing that. It’s just anodd job. Another that 
I do is to prepare lists of names of various 


people to sell to manufacturers. I studied the 
advertisements, found all the products that 
weren’t carried by people in our town, wrote to 
the companies, and offered to send them a list 
of names of people who could use their goods. 
I suppose that I wrote to over seventy. Got 
about seven orders, but as I made anywhere 
from $2.00 to $6.00 on each order, I figured that 
I lost nothing! Not long ago I got 
together a list of 200 names of small-town 
printers whose names I found by studying the 
circulars and printed matter sent to me, and 
sold this list to a Massachusetts paper manu- 
facturer for $5.00. Have copies of the names, 
and can probably sell them later to someone 
else. 

I empty the post-office waste-basket, and 
have the privilege of taking the precancel 
stamps from the mail that the merchants throw 
away, and average about a dollar each week 
from the sale of these stamps to stamp com- 
panies. I keep the ones I need for my collec- 
tion, as I am an ardent stamp collector. Thus 
I save money and make it too. 

Have made more money by doing typing, 
though, than by anything else. I spent about 
$15.00 in March advertising in two or three 
writer’s magazines, and one by one the manu- 
scripts of both amateur and professional writers 
came in. Now I get several “bunches” (from 
ten to twenty) each month, some short, some 
long, some interesting, some not, some fiction, 
some scientific, but I try to take a personal 
interest in it all, and have even ventured to 
correct some, and once to point out a weak 
spot in the plot of one story, and, by Jinks, the 
author revised it and thanked me just lots! 
Thus even now, when I’m practically new at it, 
I have a very nice clientele, and a paying one. 
One old fellow who writes a shaky, old- 
fashioned hand, has had trouble in the past in 
getting his work spelled correctly. There are 
many queer scientific terms, too, but so far 
my work has been satisfactory to him, I am 
glad to say. ... Have received $125.00 in 
all for work of this kind, but have spent about 
$75.00 in advertising, stationery, stamps, 
typewritter ribbons, etc. However, next year 
I will not have so much to overcome, no “get- 
ting acquainted,” and things will be better. 
T have $115.00 now in a bank, as a result of all 
this year’s work, and I haven’t been miserly, 
either. 

Fellows, isn’t it great to say, ‘‘This year 
JUNIOR, next year SENIOR and next year! 
COLLEGE!”—N. S. HEnry. 

y HEN I first started high school I had a 

paper route of 142 papers which paid me 
only $1.75 per week. But couldn’t I earn more 
money? I resolved to be ever on the lookout for 
something better. Finally it came—a morning 
route of 100 papers! This paid $2.50 a week. 
How rich I felt!) Then things began to happen. 
After about three wintry months with this 
morning paper, the owners sold out to one of 
the evening dailies. My old friend, the cir- 
culating manager, was very kind and obtained 
for me the best route with the new company. 
This required the delivering of 210 papers, all in 
the business section of the city. After a more 
or less satisfactory vacation, I found myself 
without a job, that is, another sale had put me 
“out of luck.” 

I finished my second year of school still 
seeking a job. But my newspaper experience 
had taught me that want ads. pay. An an- 
swer to one of these brought an all day job at 
$5.00 per week. My job was working under an 
old bachelor in a-jewelry store. It was not 
very satisfactory but I kept it for the summer 
anyway. Don’t let anyone think I failed to 
save my money. My account lasted until the 
middle of the term. At this time a friend of 
mine asked me to help him in carrying pack- 
ages for a drug store every Sunday, later I 
made the night deliveries as well. This paid 
an additional $3.75 a week and left me plenty 
of time to get my lessons. I worked this way 
until May of the following year. I was then 
promoted, so to speak. Another boy was 
needed at the fountain so I got the job and I 
still have it. I work five nights of the week and 
receive a $5.00 salary every Saturday night. 
I like this job because it pays well and leaves 
me ample time to get my lessons. This is my 
last year of high school, and I hope to keep this 
job until graduation night. After that I hope 
to get a steady job until I can save enough 
money so I can attend college. 

Finally, let me say that in high school I’ve 
been ready for any honorable job which I 
could get. I have always done my best and 
then tried to profit by promotion in accumula- 
ting my own savings account for future needs. 
—GERHARD HENDRICKSEN. 


LIVE in the Hood River Valley where 

orcharding is the chief occupation. Spring, 
summer and fall are the busy times of the year 
and, as there is generally a shortage of labor 
during these seasons, it is easy for a boy to 
obtain work. 

One of my first tasks in the spring is a 
strange one. When young trees are set out in 
newly cleared land a pest, called the Bud 
Weevil, often attacks the buds. This pest is 
closely related to the destructive Boll Weevil. 
It is necessary, during the first warm weather 
until the buds open, to go over the young 
orchard every day, hunting and killing these 
bettles. 

The work of irrigating begins as early as the 
snow and ice can be cleared from the supply 
ditches, fed by the glaciers of Mt. Hood. 
Irrigation is continued until the rainy season in 
the fall. My work is to take the water from 
the large ditches and send it down the small 
rills. I have to be careful to turn in just 
enough to cross the field because water is ex- 
pensive and must not be wasted. I also watch 
for breakouts as, in this volcanic-ash soil, the 
water quickly washes a deep cut. 

During July the apples are thinned. This 
enables the remaining apples to become larger 
and more perfect. The harvesting season comes 
after school has started but our high school is 
dismissed for two weeks so that the pupils may 
help during the busiest time. The apples must 
be picked, sorted and packed before being taken 
to the warehouse. I work as a picker and am 
paid by the box. Since I have picked for 
several seasons, I can pick faster than many of 
the inexperienced pickers who come here. 
This is my most profitable work. This fall I 
averaged $5 a day. 

My last work is tying the young trees so 
that the heavy snows will not break their 
branches. After snow comes my earnings stop 
as little work can be done in winter and there 
are many idle men. Also I walk six miles to and 
from school which leaves me with only enough 
spare time to do the necessary work at home. 

There are three things from which I benefit 
in this work. First I earn good wages consider- 
ing my age and each summer have a raise in 
pay as I become more capable. I am fourteen 
and earned $150 in my vacation. Secondly the 
work keeps me outdoors where I get plenty of 
fresh aireand exercise. And lastly the work is 
instructive and calls for initiative. All these 
three things pave the way toward a good 
education. The money I am earning and 
saving will enable me to take a college course. 
If my health had not been greatly benefited by 
an outdoor life, I would not be in school now. 
The initiative the work calls for will teach me 
to think through things for myself..—Gorbon 
W. SHAHAN. 





I AM a freshman in high school, fourteen 

years of age, also a second-class scout. I 
stand nearly six feet tall and go in for foot-ball, 
swimming and skating, and I don’t want you 
fellows to laugh at me and think I ama “sissy” 
when I tell you I am earning money with my 
music. When I was only eight years of age, 
strange to say, I wanted to take piano lessons. 
I have never stopped taking them, and as the 
piano seemed to sort of lay the foundation for 
other kinds of music too, I found myself three 
years later playing the drums in the town band. 

The band owned both a snare and a bass 
drum and had no one to play them. I went to 
the nearest large city and engaged lessons with 
the best snare drum teacher I could find. 

By learning to play correctly, and playing 
from the printed music and not “falsing” my 
work (as so may drummers do) I often get an 
engagement and have acquired a reputation as 
a really good trap drummer. For an example, 
I helped out a band in a neighboring town just 
a few days ago for which I received five dollars. 
I learned the different traps and to play the 
orchestra bells without a teacher. 

I have played a few times for dances at a 
dollar an hour but had to give it up as my 
parents objected. Late hours interfere with 
studies, you know. I have had several drum 
pupils but they would not stick beyond three or 
four lessons. They want to fake their beats 
and won’t stick to “‘daddy-mammy” until they 
can control their arm muscles. I intend to 
enter Kansas State University for a mechanical 
engineering course as soon as I finish high 
school. I have an ambition to play in a college 
band, so I decided about a year ago to learn the 
clarinet. It is a much handier instrument to 
carry about than a drum. Everyone assured 
me that there are not enough really good 
clarinetists, to fill positions, as it is a very 
difficult instrument to master. As with the 
drum, I secured a good teacher. 


I have three clarinet pupils myself and im- 
part my instruction to them quite a bit cheaper 
than what I am paying forit. I also have three 
piano pupils. For the last two years my work 
on the piano has been quite advanced and I 
can easily get more pupils when I have time 
for them. By the way, Dad gave me a foot- 
ball for committing to memory Liszt’s Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise No. 2, this winter. 

There are not many ways to make money in 
a small town and also be around home and 
keep the chores done up for Dad and Mother. 
T like to keep up my studies and have some time 
for hikes and sports also, so I consider myself 
pretty lucky. 

I haven’t much of a start, only about a 
hundred and fifty dollars, but my clarinet is 
paid for and beginning with this summer’s 
vacation, I expect to play in an orchestra at 
fairly good pay.—NEIL OWENS. 


ONLY those who have been in the position of 

the poor boy can realize his feelings when, 
in his senior year in high school, he hears his 
more fortunate classmates discussing plans for 
college, knowing that there will be no college 
course for him, and depressed by the conclusion 
that his future in life will be handicapped 
accordingly. 

The son of a mechanic, I was one of few poor 
boys in the town to complete the high-school 
course. Shortly after graduation we removed 
to a city, where I went to work as an office boy 
at four dollars a week. I learned shorthand at 
night school, and worked for two years as a 
stenographer. ‘ 

One night I read a want ad; a college presi- 
dent advertized full expenses to a stenographer 
who wished to complete his education by doing 
secretarial work. I asked the President of the 
local university if he had advertised. He had 
not, but said he would need a secretary when 
the university re-opened. That fall I received 
the appointment. 

I received 25c an hour for what work I did. 
In addition, I obtained typing jobs from 
members of the faculty engaged in writing 
fiction, scientific articles, and similar work. 
Later the President paid me a straight salary. 
In time I acquired other positions. I became 
correspondent for the local paper, and worked 
from six until ten on the telephone switchboard 
in the editorial rooms of the newspaper. I 
was earning more than $25 a week, and took a 
graduate course in law. 

I had ample time for study. I made better 
than average marks, leading three or four of 
my classes. I had time for athletics, literary 
societies, fraternity, social gatherings and the 
college paper. My second year I was offered 
the position of manager of the college paper, 
which I edited in my senior year, for which I 
received free tuition. 

My three years of business experience and 
my greater maturity proved helpful. I never 
had a keener zest for life or enjoyed it more, and 
I feel that it has paid in a more material way, 
due not only to my added qualifications but to 
the helpful influence of the president, faculty 
members and friends made in college days.— 
Joun H. Murray. 





ONE of the first things I thought of when 

entering high school was of how I was going 
to earn money to pay my way through and thus 
save my parents the necessity of giving me 
money for parties, dues, and etc. 

The first year I saw in a paper where they 
gave money for writing household hints. I 
wrote to these several times and they were 
accepted, so by omitting parties and not need- 
ing to pay dues I was able to get ‘through the 
first year. 

The next year during my vacation I was 
very successful in getting a job in a confec- 
tionery store so was able to pay my way 
through the next year. 

During the Junior days I had very little 
left and was unable to pay dues so I went back 
to my old way of writing to papers some hints 
and jokes so was able to pay my own and my 
brother’s trifling expenses. 

During the summer vacation I secured a job 
working in a hospital, so during my senior year 
I had enough to pay all my expenses and 
had enough for dresses, tickets, and banquets 
when I was through. 

Now I am working as an assistant matron at 
a nurse’s home so that I will be able to pay for 
a course in summer school and later try to go 
to college if circumstances will permit me to 
do so. Nevertheless, I am very proud to think 
that I was able to pay my way through school 
and will know how to help my brother and 
sister in the coming years when they will 
enter high school—LavurRa SLESSLER. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


A National Golf Tournament for Boys 
By S. Philip Steinberg 


LOOD, steadfastness of purpose, and cool 
B courage, told in the winning of the annuai 
Eastern Interscholastic Golf Association 
championship played at the Greenwich Coun- 
try Club May 19, 20, and 21 in which 108 
school boys competed. Jack Bruce Mackie 
3d, sixteen years old, and sophomore at 
Lawrence High School, Long Island, and son 
of the Inwood Country Club golf professional, 
captured the title from Al Brodbeck, junior at 
Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) High School, by 6 and 5. 
The father of the new champion won the ama- 
teur championship of Scotland when he was 
twenty. 

It was not an ordinary opponent that Jack 
had to conquer. Al Brodbeck is not only a 
natural player, but is a remarkably versatile 
athlete. He has been selected as forward of the 
1923-24 all-State (New York) basketball team, 
is left half back of the all-Westchester County 
football eleven, and all-county third baseman. 

Joseph Doeberl, pro- 
fessional of the Green- 
wich Country Club, 
whose son was one of 
the qualifiers, in com- 
menting on the tour 
nament expressed his 
admiration for the 
splendid form display- 
ed by Mackie, Donald 
Boman, the 1923 
champion, and Brod- 
beck. For the latter 
he predicted a brilliant 
future in golf, which 
game he has played 
only two years. 

The tournament held 
at Greenwich upset 
the dope of the hundreds who followed it. An 
ordinary fan would hardly have predicted that 
Mackie, finishing among the lowest of the 
qualifying sixteen at 170, would come out on 
top in a field which had among other entrants, 
the champion Boman and Leonard Martin, 
one of the junior stars of the metropolitan 
district. 

The latter bowed to Kenneth Reid of Farm- 
ington School during the first round, 5 and 3. 
Reid was one of the three who tied for the 
qualifying medal with a total of 157 for 36 
holes. Charles Sommers of Stuyvesant High, 
was another, and Brodbeck the third. But 
only the latter lasted through the second round 
and the semi-finals. 

Who among casual observers would have 
thought on the morning of the second day while 
watching Reid, the leader of the first sixteen, 
defeat the star Martin, that Mackie of the 
cellar of that division, would in the afternoon 
humble Reid, 3 to 2, and in the end win the 
championship? Another seemingly bad omerr 
for Mackie Tuesday morning was that the 
titleholder, Boman, had defeated Sommers, 
one of the leaders who scored 157 the previous 


day, by 2 up. But in the second round, Reid 
was eliminated by the rising Mackie, 3 and 2. 
At the same time, Boman lost to Lanman (of 
170 Class) 6 and 5. The latter also defeated in 
the morning, Doeberl, 6 and 5. 




















Homans displayed unusual brilliance in the 
semi-final round. Mackie conquered him by 1 
up, but only after the latter staging a masterly 
come-back following the losing of the first 
five holes, carried the match to the home 
green. 

On the other hand, Brodbeck had no diffi- 
culty in handling Lanman, who on the pre- 
ceding day had twice won by the ample 
margin of 6 and 5, even against the 1923 title- 
holder. 

It looked rather dark for Mackie when he 
faced Brodbeck in the final. But the former 
changed the dope by winning the first two 
holes. He lost the third, 4 to 5, by topping his 
second, but annexed the fourth, 6 to 7; the 
fifth, and sixth, with 4s to 5s. The next three 
holes were halved. Mackie could have been 
out in 36, but played conservatively by taking 
three strokes more. He slipped up at the 
tenth, missing a two-foot put for a half, 
but he took the next three holes running, 
and the round was his 
by 6 and 5, and the 
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Jack B. Mackie, Jr. 





Brodbeck continued to play at his consistent 
gait by eliminating Dunlap in the first round, 
3 and 2, and by repeating in the afternoon 
at the expense of McCarthy, 1 up (19 holes). 
Homans, who had been playing a conservative 
game, survived for the semi-finals by winning 
from Rosso Tuesday morning by default, and 
by expelling Cheney from the picture in the 
second round, 2 and 1. 


Country Club 


Frank Presbrey 
trophy, made from the 
latter’s molten 
medals. 

The competition for 
the team champion- 
ship was another ex- 
citing event. Tome 
School won the large 
loving cup by 706 
points to Choate’s 
709. Hill School wasa 
good third with 712, 
Stamford High came 
fourth with 717. Other 
schools finishing — in 
order were: Kiski, 725; Kent, 738; Pawling, 
744; Lawrenceville, 747, and Taft, 751. 

Unlike the runner-up, Jack plays no other 
game besides golf. To that he devotes his 
thoughts and energies. Every day he practices 
for three hours. From that schedule he allows 
few things to side-track him. Of course his dad 
is a great help to him. 

Asked for his recipe for success in golf, Jack 
stressed practice and added the caution to 
youngsters not to press in a golf match. One 
does not necessarily have to be strong or large 
in order to be a good player, he asserts, but one 
must have stamina, and above all, coolness. 
Jack missed several shots in the finals, but he 
did not blow up. 

Al Brodbeck’s father does not play golf, but 
the son learned a great deal about the game by 
caddying for professionals. Al’s advice to 
ambitious golfers is: get plenty of practice, 
take your time, and follow the big matches. 
By watching the top-notchers, one can learn 
invaluable lessons. Evidently this advice 
must be sound for Al has been playing the 
game only two years and now he is the Inter- 
scholastic runner-up. 








see lots of different 
kinds of animals giv- 
ing light, you should 
go where you can get 
to the sea water. | 


The Brightest Creatures in the World 
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Light and a lot of 
other  light-making 
animals have no eyes 
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of animals besides 
lightning-bugs that give light, Dr. Brown told 
me, but most of them live in the sea. Night 
before last, we sat on the bank at the scout 
camp looking out on Chesapeake Bay and saw 
some of them. 

The moon was not yet up and it was dark, 
and the caps of the waves seemed to be made 
of beautiful moving golden and greenish and 
bluish lights. The lights came mostly from 
jelly-like animals. Some of the animals were 
so small you would have had to have a micro- 
Scope to see one of them by himself, others 
Were four or five inches across. The brightest 
of all were the comb jellies. 

They flashed every now and then with bright 
greenish lights so bright as to be almost white. 
We got in a boat and you could see the end of the 
oar under water by the light from one of these 
comb jellies. They have pear-shaped jelly-like 
bodies with eight rows of comb-like paddles with 
which they pull themselves through the water. 

Besides the comb jellies there were lights 
from jellyfish that didn’t have any paddles. 
They are shaped something like an umbrella 
or a mushroom and they keep partly closing 
and opening their umbrella-like bodies. This 
Motion takes the place of paddles, but they 
don’t make much speed. 
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There are a lot of other animals that give 
light. Some of them stay fixed in the same 
place and look more like plants than they do 
animals, The sea-pen is one that looks some- 
thing like one of those old quill pens you have 
seen in the history books. It is really related 
to the corals and is a marvelous light maker, 
the light being usually a sort of lilac color. 

Some of the light makers are so small you can 
hardly see them. Dr. Brown showed me some 
which are called by a name which means “ Night- 
lights.” One is just about the size of the head 
of a pin. But when you see it under the micro- 
scope you see that it is shaped like an apple. 
Where the stem of an apple would be, there is a 
little tail with which the little Night Light drives 
himself along. Thousands and millions of these 
little pinheads of jelly move along together 
and give light when a boat or wind stirs the 





[NX THE National Council News of July an error 
unfortunately occurred under the caption of 
“Correcting an Error. 
On page 57 the correction reads: 


” 


EE isc ccnssntsraed 18 2/5 sec. 
2O-YORE GWM... cc cccccesss 40 sec.” 

It should have read: 
SID ss Soke dan ssncess 18 2/5 sec. 
40-yard swim ............... 40 sec. 











make. 

He told us about one that even carries a 
headlight on its snoot. It has a sort of reflector 
back of the light that throws the beam of light 
ahead as it moves through the water. It also 
has a row of little spots of light along each side 
of its body. The queerest of all has the light in 
the roof of its mouth. 

But the strangest light-giving fish is one 
found in the East Indies. Under its eye it has 
a big light that keeps going all the time, in- 
stead of flashing like the light of the fire-fly 
and the jelly-fishes. When the fish wants to 
stop the light from shining out, he lets down a 
sort of eyelid of black skin over it. The funny 
thing about it is that although his body has 
this special place for the light and an eyelid to 
turn it on and off, the fish does not generate his 
own light in the way others do. The light is 
made by a mass of living plants, each one of 
which is so small a microscope ‘is necessary 
in order to tell what it is. 

Dr. Brown told us that animal light is a big 
mystery to scientists and said that maybe 
some of us would find out how animals got 
their lights, what they do with them, or even 
how to make cold light like they do. 

Your old friend, 






























Lots of fireworks 
in the 


July American Boy 


Give a thought to the handful of 
men who had the courage to dety the 
greatest power on earth and declared 
the United States a free nation in 1776. 
To their unflinching bravery we pay 
tribute on our great holiday—the 
Fourth of July. 


The July AMERICAN Boy contains 
a wonderful story of courage in “After 
School,” by Laurie Y. Erskine, whose 
stories are always popular with 
AMERICAN Boy readers. There’s 
war in it—fierce fighting, rank treach- 
ery, staunch loyalty. You'll want to 
read it twice. It’s the kind that makes 
the blood course hotter, the heart beat 
faster—the kind that makes you proud 
to be an American. Look for it in 
July in j 











It tells 
xperience, and 
patriftic service at a 
Fourth of July celeftation. 


It takes you along 
England coast in 


e Jump-off,” featuring 
iend, Mr. Jibby Jones; 
and “Th@ SBeriton Paint-up,” a hi- 
larious xt i 


freshme@. ext try a few of the 
movie s Jimmy May’s camera 
man pul in “Get a Kick to It,” 
by Charlés Tenney Jackson. With the 


serials, s 
big adventures, and departments, 
you're going to find this July issue a 
knockout. Tell your news-dealer to 
save you a copy. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


fo THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 710 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tue 


AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 


ais <siisascckeatsngulsacrctscmssctectsstsieceoveeeshitvogibckees> 
Address. 


























King of ’Em All 
Means Auto 






dealers in your town, telling 
ones sell the Auto-Wheel, we 
will give you FREEa 
year’s subscription 
to the “Auto-Wheel 
Spokes-man”’—a dan- 
dy little magazine for 
a boy like you, 


Sato Cart 
AUTO WHEEL COASTER CO. Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





This new book by a 
famous trainer 
makes it easy to 
learn to pitch. 
Postpaid, price only 
Pocket size. All curves fully illus- 


Satisfaction Guarantee: 


EE Authentic Question and Answer 
service to those who buy now! 


THE B&aN > agg co., 


238 Orpheum Bidg., - ichita, Kansas 
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F YOU are a boy who plays a piano or a 

saxophone, blows a cornet, or strums a 
banjo you will understand what Greek for 
jazz means. If not, you will probably ask your 
professor, or search through the nearest dic- 
tionary to find out what ‘the Greek for jazz 
is and probably won’t be any wiser for your 
trouble. 

I have been getting my Greek for jazz for 
the past three years, literally jazzing my way 
through college, and finding it a pleasant and 
profitable way to get an education. What I 
have done any boy with a musical talent and 
fair ability to play an instrument can do. 

When I graduated from high school with the 
intention of going through college I found my- 
self facing the usual money question that most 
boys are up against when they want additional 
education and their parents cannot afford it. 
I had been working during my senior year with 
a dance orchestra that handled most of the 
school and town dances, and had become fairly 
proficient on two instruments, cornet and 
banjo. So the question of going to college re- 
solved itself into the question of my ability to 
make my two instruments pay my expenses. 

Reasoning that larger schools would have 
more dances, I chose a large midwestern uni- 
versity, and when the fall semester opened, 
became one of the multitude of green-capped 
freshmen on the campus. 

Unfortunately I had selected a school in 
which all the orchestra leaders, apparently, 
had chosen their musicians for the season. I 
approached one leader after another without 
success. My ability was about average, and 
there seemed to be a surplus of average 
musicians. 

However, I tried out for the university mili- 
tary band, and was accepted. Playing with 
that organization gave me free admission to 
all football games and 
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cornet players, and I was chosen for the first 
orchestra. This meant that I played for all 
of the best dances, dinners and other work that 
the leader booked. It was a good position, and | 
I have been able to keep it ever since. 

In addition to regular dance work, four of us | 
organized an orchestra and made arrangements | 
with the owner of a café to play for him during | 
dinner hour in return for our board. This is | 
commonly done in college towns, most of the 
cafés in the two I have been in using orchestras 
on this basis and in one or two instances paying 
the musicians money besides. 

Some musicians earn their way by playing 
in theater orchestras. The difference in pay 
between theater and dance work generally is 
rather small, theater work usually paying more. 
But dance work is usually more sought after 
because it offers the most money for the least 
work, and is more pleasant. 

There is a considerable amount of work, such 
as annual balls, dinners and club dances, which 
comes to us from towns throughout this terri- 
tory, a class of work that pays better than 
such work here in school. Five of us made a 
trip of several hundred miles last Christmas 
vacation, playing dances at cities which we 
had booked through university students. 
Among other places, we stopped at Kansas 
City and broadcasted a radio program for the 
Kansas City Star. 

Any boy who has a talent for music and the 
determination to learn to play owes it to him- 
self to get a college education. With these 
two requirements he can, if he wants to, learn 
to play an instrument well enough during his 
junior and senior years in high school to enter 
college immediately after his graduation and 
make at least a part of his expenses by playing. 
He will not be as good as he should be, per- 
haps, but good enough, because, fortunately 
for student musicians, the more expert musi- 
cians are not usually interested in getting a 
college education and consequently are not 
found about the smaller university cities. 

If a boy does not succeed at one school, let 
him try another where there may be a place 
for him. A good thing to do is to write first 
and find out conditions. And if a boy wants to 
“make” a fraternity, music is a fairly sure way 
of doing it, especially if the musician is a 
pianist. Frat houses hunger for piano players. 

If travel has any lure—well, one of the 
saxophonists I am now with play ed all summer 
at a café in Mexico City, Mexico, and another 
played at Juarez. The drummer spent his 
vacation working at Oklahoma City and Dallas, 
Texas, with different orchestras. My room- 
mate of two years ago dropped his school work 
temporarily to go to Lon- 
don, England, with a jazz 





other athletic events, and 
gave me a free trip with 
the football team. Fur- 
thermore, I escaped the 
drudgery of military drill 
by playing with the band 
and made the acquain- 
tance of two orchestra 
leaders who later in the 
year gave me some dance 
work, 

As the end of the 
spring semester neared I 
began to look about for 
something to do during 
summer vacation. My 
funds were low, and un- 
less I could earn some 
money my prospects of 
re-entering school in the script. 
fall were slim. I heard 
that a road orchestra ' 
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Lone Scout, his r: 


the city regularly was in 
need of a cornetist. The in India ink. 
leader tried me out and 
hired me at a salary of 
forty dollars a week and 
my traveling expenses. 

I saved more than a 
hundred dollars during 
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Our New Department 

Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit 
to this department, THE READER'S PAGE 
an original short story, an article describing 
a camping or hiking trip, his observations of 
birds or animals, a poem, directions for m 
ing some article in which other readers may be 
, OF a manuscript on any other 
If the editors consider the 
contribution good enough to print they will 
accept it and pay for it. 
the rules governing the department. 

Any boy who is a reader of BOYS’ LIFE is 
eligible to contribute. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or written 
legibly in ink on one side of the paper only; 
folded, never rolled; and should 
panied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the first 
page of the manuscript must appear the name 
of the author and his age; if a Boy Scout or a 
and troop number; 
address; the number of words in the manu- 


Short stories, accounts of camping, hiking, 
observations and so forth, must not exceed 
.000 words; how-to-make articles must not 
exceed 250 words and should be accompanied 
by a diagram drawn in black ink, if possible 


The editors ask that each contributor con- 
sider himself on honor to submit only Ais own 
ut make no demand for 
any statement or ——_ inne he does so. 

ion 4 enveloy 

READER'S PAGE, 
© Bors LIFE, : across the territory and 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


band. I received a letter 
from him last week in 
which he wrote that the 
bunch is planning to go 
to Paris for a few months. 


The Serpent Mound 


By Lone Scout Earl 
Edward Tiley 


The following are 


HE famous Serpent 

Mound of southern 
Ohio is located eighteen 
miles southeast of Hills- 
boro and seven miles 
northwest of the small 
town of Peebles, in Adams 
County. The first record 
of it was made by two 
archeological pioneers, 
named Squier and Davis, 
in 1848. At that time its 
state of preservation was 
excellent, due to a very 
dense covering of forest. 
Later, in the year of 1850, 
a tornado swept down 
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uprooted a majority of 





the summer. When fall 
came I entered the uni- 
versity of a neighboring state instead of 
returning to the one in which I had spent my 
first year. The prospect of breaking into a new 
school was not pleasant, especially a smaller 
institution, but the difference in the profes- 
sional schools of the two universities warranted 
the change. 

An entirely different condition of things in 
the dance music field greeted me. Instead of 
individual orchestras there was a single or- 
chestra leader who handled all dance work and 
hired musicians as he needed them. 

Luck favored me. There was a shortage of 


the trees. This fact, aided 
by the inroads settlers 
were making in the timber, permitted the 
effigy to fall into rapid decay. 

During 1883 Prof. Frederick Putnam of 
Harvard University visited the Mound and 
being struck by its significance, made arrange- 
ments for its purchase at a cost of $6,000. 
This figure also included improvements such 
as roads, grading, monuments, necessary 
restorations, and exploration. In 1890, Har- 
vard deeded its rights to the property to the 
State of Ohio, which in turn relinquished them 
to the Ohio State Archzological and His- 








torical Society. Since then a beautiful park, 


Once a Scout— 
Always a Scout! 





If you ever were a real Boy Scout of 
Genaston, you will be one as long as you 
ive. 


DON’T QUIT. 
arent § LET YOUR MEMBERSHIP 


KEEP GOING FORWARD. 


Don’t stop until you are a Veteran, first 
a five year Veteran—then a ten year 
Veteran and so on forever. Then you 
can’t stop—you won’t want to— you are 
a scout for life. 


If you can’t keep up actively with your 
troop you can register as an ASSOCIATE 
SCOUT. Ask your Scoutmaster to read 
page 23 of your Handbook. 


If you can’t connect with a troop you can 
register asa PIONEER SCOUT. See page 
23 of Handbook. 


When you go away to school or college 
you can join a troop or a ‘cout Club if 
there is one, and keep active. If there is 
not, you can start one. Anyway you can 
still carry on in your own troop as an 


Associate Scout. 


Register with the National Council the 
minute you are eligible to VETERAN 
RANK. You are eligible to this rank just 
as soon as you have completed five years 
of continuous service in Scouting. Once 
registered in the Veteran Scout Associa- 
tion, you are a Veteran Scout for Life, 
authorized to wear the Scout uniform 
and badge of rank, even though unable 
temporarily to give active service in 
Scouting. There is a special badge of dis- 
tinction for Ten Years of Active Service. 
KEEP ACTIVE UNTIL YOU ARE A “TEN 
YEAR”? MAN. 


If you have been all through Scouting, 
and are eighteen years old, BECOME AN 
ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER or an 
expert instructor along some ‘oe 
line. They are very much need 


you are twenty-one BECOME A 
SCOUTMASTER. The need for scout- 
masters is tremendous. There is no 
reason why you should ever stop Scout- 
ing. 


Later on there will be a place for you as 
a trained Scout man, who has come up 
from the ranks and absolutely knows the 
game at first hand, asa troop committee 
or local ,aCc 

or Scout mee earn men’s jobs, 
every one of them. 





DON’T QUIT. DON’T LET OTHER 


SCOUTS QUIT. 


DON’T LET YOUR SCOUTMASTER 
Suir: DON’T LET HIM LET YOU 


The nation cannot afford to lose one boy 
or man from Scouting. o boy or man 
7 in Scouting can afford to get out 
of it. 


Whatever you do, don’t be a deserter. 


If you must leave the troop and cannot 
follow any of the above suggestions, then 
ask for a CERTIFICATE OF HONOR- 
ABLE DISCHARGE. If your record 
justifies it, you can secure it through 
your Scoutmaster. If it does not, you 
ought to stay by the Movement until 
your record is such as to give you this 
opportunity to leave Scouting in an 
orderly and creditable fashion. 


The day is coming when the boy who car- 
not show a certificate of service, indicat- 
ing that he left Scouting under creditable 
conditions, will ashamed to confess 
that he ever pretended to be a scout. 


ONCE A SCOUT— 


ALWAYSA — 
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p a stronger crgft. 

paddle an “Old Town 
ully. “Old Towns” re- 
~ntly to évery/stroke of 


factory. 

new 1924 catalbg is beau- 
Billy illustrated.” It shows 
models in full colors. Write 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
497 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 








—Flash— 
not burn or harm #f 


REE 
S. Enough “Bang- 
site’’to make 


you, send $2.9 fg 

on red wheels 

model or pay the postman if you \ 

prefer. Money backifnotsatisfied. , 
The Conestoga Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Canadians: Sene l5c or 25¢ extra according to size . 
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TOOTH-BRUSH 


5000 of these Famous “Gilt 
Edge’’ personal tooth brushes 
stamped with your own name. 
Given away FREE to every 
one ordering a giant size 
tube of “Gilt Edge” Tooth 
Paste. Tooth Brush is 
made of finest grade 

bristles. Your 
name on handle 
will prevent 
coniusing 
brushes. 

Sensible 


Send SOc. coin 

or stamps and re- 

ceive both brush and 

paste. Mailed postpaid. 
sure to i 












YOUR NAME 
STAMPED 
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It is easy with the 2-A STERLING. 
Very rich in appearance, and a real picture 
maker. Uses all standard roll film. 


Takes Pictures 2!4x414 Inches. Acamera 
any Scout would be proud to own. Every 
camera guaranteed. 

Send money order today 


STERLING CAMERA CORP. - - Sterling, Ill. 
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including seventy acres, has been built around 
the Serpent and people from all parts of the 
country come to see it. 

The Serpent Mound lies along the crest of a 
steep cliff uprearing itself some one hundred 
and fifty feet above the surface of a large creek, 
known as Brush Creek. This creek is formed 
by the juncture of two smaller streams a mile 
orso to the north. The Mound is one thousand 
four hundred and fifteen feet long, twenty feet 
wide, and six feet in height. It is in the shape 
of a gigantic snake that has just uncoiled itself 
to swallow an egg. The egg is represented by a 
huge oval sixty feet in width. Near the 
Serpent’s head are several low artificial mounds. 
On the left, inside the park entrance, are 
situated the mound builders’ burial ground. 
It was on this site excavations were made, un- 
earthing a number of skeletons, some bits of 
pottery, weapons, and crude pieces of jewelry. 

The Mound is composed of three different 
layers of earth. It rests on an underlying 
strata of gray clay and decomposed stone. The 
top layer consists of sod or turf; the second, 
dark soil; while the third is mostly a mixture 
of yellow clay and rock. 

Archeologists believe Ohio was once the 
home of a race of mound builders. This 
knowledge they have gleaned from excavations 
conducted among the numerous mounds in the 
state. Just what this strange race resembled 
remains one of Nature’s mysteries, as do their 
habits of life; but it is thought from the ex- 
traordinary development of the skeletons that 
they were a race of large men—far eclipsing the 
Indian in size, and constructed their mounds 
for the purpose of worship. However, much of 
this lore is merely assumption and we can only 
think of them as an extinct era of humanity 
such as ours will be after the passage of a few 
thousand more years. 


Bird Friends 


By Scout Ralph F. Perry 


Observations in connection with work for a 
, Merit-Badge in Bird Study 


LD friends are usually considered best 
friends, and that is why I have a very 
kindly feeling for that sleek little white-shirted 
swallow who is supposed to nest in trees, 
according to the name given him, though he is 
also sometimes called the white-bellied swallow. 
Long years ago, before carpenters had built 
so many houses and tree surgeons filled up so 
many tree cavities, the ancestors of this bird 
quite universally built their nests in hollows in 
trees, and I know two places where fairly large 
colonies have nested in this fashion recently. 
In one case the rotting trunks of a row of large 
willows along the shore of a pond have been 
taken possession of and about thirty pairs nest 
there. The trees are fairly honeycombed by 
decay, and several nests have more than one 
opening to them. Frequently portions of 
stumps that have been occupied one season 
must be abandoned the following, owing to the 
progress of decay. I had occasion to note this 
group for a period of ten years, and during that 
time there always seemed to be about the same 
number of birds in the colony, and so far as the 
cavities were habitable, the same ones were 
occupied year after year. While winter 
storms often brought down an old hollowed 
stub, and occasionally a summer storm did too, 
I never saw a case where the latter accident 
destroyed a bird home. Wise little chaps. 










San- | Where"to you or me all the old trunks looked 
: the first real wind would bring them 


ashing to the ground, these shrewd building 
inspectors always picked out those that would 
last the season through. 

As barn swallows are field foragers so the 
tree swallows are water skimmers. Of course 
we do see each in the other’s territory, but this 
is the usual habit. And how they do skim! 
Time and again I have seen them flying so 
close to the water’s surface that they passed 
through a wave, but I believe this was inten- 
tion and not accident. They were probably 
pressing so close after some insect that the 
chase led them through the wave, for of course 
so heavy a creature as even the little swallow 
cannot skitter along as does a butterfly. The 
ease with which they avoid a solid object has 
been called to my notice when fishing and on 
other occasions, for I have seen birds coming 
directly toward my canoe rise from near the 
surface of the pond when less than two feet 
away, pass within six inches over the wales 
between me and my companion, and drop again 
to the water immediately on the other side. 

But I started out to tell you about some 
friends of mine. I once made a nesting box by 
splitting a piece of a “white cedar” fence post 
discarded by builders near me and hollowing 





out a cavity about three and a half inches in 





A Pair of Tree Swallows 


diameter and eight inches deep. I cut a little 
opening for a door, put a perch under it and 
a hinged roof over all, so I could open it for 
cleaning and to watch the occupants. This 
I set up outside an up-stairs window. The first 
year it was occupied by a family of bluebirds, 
but that is another story. About the first of 
April of the second year, however, we saw a 
pair of tree swallows flying back and forth past 
the nest and twittering very excitedly. These 
were the first of their kind that had been seen 
in the neighborhood, so far as we could learn. 
First one and then the other bird would almost 
alight, sometimes on the perch, sometimes on 
the top, but after hovering a moment, would 
dart away. They were very evidently afraid 
of a trap. Finally, after tagging the box, as 
it were, as they flew by, they did alight on it 
and ultimately went inside. Very like a 
human couple, they thoroughly inspected that 
house. One would go in, stay half a minute 
and come out, sit beside his mate and twitter. 
Then she would do the same thing. They 
hovered under it and over it, and then sud- 
denly they flew away. About three or four 
times a week thereafter we would see or hear 
them make a short call and go away again. 
This visiting was kept up for a month, its only 
object seeming to be to see that the cavity was 
still all right. From the time they first began 
to bring nesting material into the box, it was 
ten days before the first egg was laid. In four 
days as many small white eggs were deposited. 
Both birds took turns sitting on the eggs and 
both were kept busy feeding the tiny birds that 
were hatched. Parts of each day we opened 
the roof lid and watched the birds, first the 
old ones and then the babies. The first few 
times the parents had been frightened, but 
after that they paid little or no attention to 
human observers. The babies, through all the 
years that broods were hatched there, never 
seemed to have inherited any fear of man. 
What enormous quantities of insects it did 
take to feed those youngsters! I would not say 
“satisfy,” for they never seemed to be satis- 
fied. We kept account at various times, and 
frequently each parent made thirteen trips in 
an hour, and on one or two occasions as many 
as seventeen trips. Each time their beaks 
would be bristling with mosquitoes, damsel 
flies, crane flies, and other insects, from seven 
to fifteen in number. Just think of the 
destruction of insects that this meant, for the 
babies usually had breakfast before we were up 
at five and ate almost continuously until four 
or five in the afternoon, probably not less than 
twenty-five hundred each day. No wonder 
they grew rapidly. And it so happened that 
there was no “big brother’ in this family who 
hogged all of the food. In fact about seven 
years that I have had an opportunity to watch 
successive swallow broods develop, only once 
was there any great difference in the rate of 
growth. _ 
Finally one day one little bird hopped into 
the doorway to see where father went to get 
all of the nice flies and other choice things that 
he had had to eat. It was his first view of the 
outside world, and he stood there looking in 
wonder for a long, long time. The older birds 
brought him food, and pushed past him to feed 
those down in the nest as well. Evidently 
they encouraged him to venture out on his 
wings. They flew back and forth before him, 
twittering. Several times he spread his wings 
and leaned forward, but he was like a boy before 
his first swim in the springtime. He dreaded 
jumping off. Finally, however, he did muster 
(Concluded on page 62) 








“a a 


cout 
eaders! 


Scoutmasters, assistant 
scoutmasters, senior patrol 
leaders, troop committee- 
men, executives, commis- 
sioners—all scout leaders, 
have something worth 
while offered them by one 
of the greatest universities 
in the United States. It 
is a simple, practical, help- 
ful training course in scout 
leadership. Hundreds of 
scoutmasters have already 
benefited by the 


Columbia University 
Home Study Course 
in Scoutmastership 


There is not enough space 
here to tell you the de- 
tails about the course, or 
to repeat any of the en- 
thusiastic comments re- 
ceived from scout leaders 
who have enrolled. Con- 
sequently a_ sixteen-page 
booklet has been p epared 
which tells all about the 
This booklet will 
be sent free upon receipt 
of the coupon below. 


course. 


Sign on the Dotted Line 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Room 24, Home Study Department 
New York City — 


Please send me the booklet giving 
complete information about the Home 


Study Course in Scoutmastership. 




















The best that skill and experience can 
produce—at real money saving prices. 
Prompt shipment from factory to you. 


CANOES 
**Safety First’’ 


15, 16, 17, 18 ft. Jong 
colors, Strong, 


ROWBOATS and 
DUCK BOATS 


Improved 


With or without engine, 18 to 26 ft. long. 
For lakes, rivers, shallow water, weeds. 


Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mail 
Please state kind of boat you are interested in. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
413 Ellis Ave. Peshtigo, Wis. 
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“SENECA” MOCCASIN 


BeYs et the “Senéca” and hit the | 
old scdut’s trailfwith real mocca- 
sins. Sole$ of thg’wonderful Maple- 
Pac leather insufe a long life with 
plenty of fléxibifty for growing feet. 
Made of Chocolgge Elkskin on the same last | 
as the boots andfnoccasins we make for pro- 
fessional guidegm&ad hunters. 
Russell's “Se 
ing goods st 
cannol servi 


re sold by leading sport- 
shoe dealers. If they 


W.C.RUSSELL MOCCASIN ¢ 


g17 canon st. Berlin, Wis. 
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| Hari, the Jungle Lad 


{ er re page I 15) 











then he dragged himself out of sight. Just 
at this moment the second leopard who was 
biting the tiger’s thigh, had given that up 
and buried his teeth into the tiger’s belly, and 
he lay with his head inside the tiger’s vitals; and 
the tiger’s paws and wounded jaw had buried 
themselves in the leopard’s back. Neither of 
them let go. There was hardly any noise now, 
except rustling of the leaves and the moaning of 
the dying leopard in the distance. Then the 
jungle stood still. It seemed that even the sun 
in the sky stood still. The parakeets stopped 
flying in the air, which almost never happens, 
no matter what goes on under the trees on the 
floor of the jungle. All through the under- 
growth one knew that the jackals and foxes 
were moving. In another fifteen minutes, 
though it seemed like ten hours, the death 
grapple of the second leopard and the tiger 
came to its end. The fiercely rolling bodies 
suddenly grew still. They were like stone, ex- 
cept where occasionally a dying muscle 
twitched. Soon they moved no more, and in 
a short time the whole bush was surrounded 
by jackals coming to the kill. 

My father said to me, ‘‘We must go down 
now and save the skins of these three. The 
first leopard lies dead yonder.’’ So we hastened 
down and drove away the jackals and went in 
quest of the first leopard. Lo! he was lying 
dead within a few paces of the carcasses of the 
leopard, the tiger and the antelope. My 
father and I dragged him into the bush and 


then he set to work to flay the three of them; 


there was nothing left of the antelope’s hide. | 


We had a difficult time separating the second | 
leopard and tiger from each other. After | 
cutting away some parts of their bodies we did 
succeed in getting most of their skins. 

By this time it was about four o’clock. While 
my father went on skinning the animals, I 


took my bow and arrow to keep the vultures | 


away, as well as the foxes and jackals. Very 
soon the sun went down. We tied the bleeding 
skins together and lifted them up to the 
branch of the tree by a rope and left them for 
the night. We climbed a neighboring tree, and 
in the light of the rising moon made our plat- 
form for the night. 

“Father,” said I, as we settled to sleep, 
“during the flood men, beasts and birds lived 
together as if they were brothers. If they were 
so kind to each other then, why do they not 
treat each other kindly always?” 

“Little son,” 


creatures unite, just as an army closes its 
ranks before the onslaught of its enemies. 
During the flood the animals knew that death 
was waiting to destroy them and us alike, and 


in that common terror all behaved without | 
Some day not | 
only animals but men will learn brotherhood, | 


malice and without hatred. 


not in danger alone, but in prosperity.” 
(Another Hari adventure will appear in Boys’ 
Lire for August) 








| Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


Winner—Earl Billings (Age 17 years), Albert Lea, Minn, 








FIRST knew that there was such a magazine 
as the Boys’ Lire when I was a youngster— 
only nine years old. At that time while visit- 
ing a boy friend, whose “big” brother sub- 











scribed and shared it with all his pals, I read 
one of the installments of The Shadow of the 
North by Joseph A. Altsheler, which was then 


‘running serially in the Boys’ Lire. The 


magazine interested me immensely but I soon 
forgot itsname. (I might add that my reading 
of that Boys’ Lire led me to buy the series of 


| which The Shadow of the North was a part.) 


The next time I heard of the Boys’ Lire 
a subscription for it was presented to me by the 
Curtis Publishing Company as a reward for 
my successful efforts in the sale of their well- 
known publications, the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
the Saturday Evening Post, and the Country 
Gentleman. When I received the first copy, 
I was tickled almost to death for I immediately 
recognized it as the dandy magazine, with its 
eye-catching contents, which I had read when 
only a “kid.” 

Now I am seventeen. [I still read the Boys’ 
Lire and I intend to keep on doing so. Its 
contents: colorful serials which hold your 
complete attention, entertaining short stories 
with that personal touch which makes you live 
them, instructive articles so effective that you 
learn while you read, attractive covers which 
clothe the Boys’ Lire very nicely, and many 


special departments by which Boy Scouts can 
groom themselves for further advancement 
and all boys can brush up their knowledge on 
topics of the day, are almost too good to be 
true. The Boys’ Lire when I first saw it 
pleased me immensely; now, it is one of my 
chief diversions. The motto of the Boys’ 
Lire, which is being used in the present drive 
for a perfect boys’ magazine, is: BIGGER 


AND BETTER—FOR ALL BOYS EVERY- | 


WHERE. It seems to me, however, that the 
drive now on to improve the Boys’ LIFE is 
needless—for it is already so worthwhile. 

Every fellow should subscribe to the Boys’ 
Lire. Since the Boys’ Lire is the official 
magazine of the Boy Scouts, it is written in 
that clean, healthy, invigorating, and merry 
spirit of the great out-of-doors for which Scout- 
ing is noted. The boy who subscribes cannot 
help but be benefited when he reads contribu- 
tions by such authors as Zane Grey, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Dan Beard, Walter Camp, and Frank 
H. Cheley. The Boys’ Lire builds character as 
well as develops personality ina fellow. The fact 
that a company as large and authoritative as 
the Curtis Publishing Company offers it as a 
special award, which is eagerly sought for by 
its thousands of boy salesmen, ought to brand 
the Boys’ Lire as the best there is. If some 
reader still is skeptical, let him but glance at 
any copy of the Boys’ Lire and then, do what 
his impulses urge—subscribe. 








Rules ofthe Why-I-Subscribed Contest 








1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What — you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, he You 

not have ear your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would you _ another boy why he sho 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
ous may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be oo or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper o 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout, 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 

6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 





Photographic 





Cites Suites 











These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be consi 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must ar _ editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of publica- 
tion. The competition is open to all readers of Boys’ LIFE, 


3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 


of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 
not send letters. Do not send 1 negatives. 





4. Pictures will not he d unless a st d and ad- 
ona envelope is enc 
5. The Art Editor a BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 


Ps A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
tures from one contestant, judged the best, and a dollar 
mile be paid for every other photogra; accepted and published. 
ographs accepted and published become the property 

ore BOYS’ LIFE. 


replied my father, “it happens | 
that in the face of a common danger all | 


| 
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Link 
after 
link 


RANKLIN plucked a 
zigzag of lightning 
out of the sky. Bell 

linked it with a bit of wire 
and gave the human voice 
more power than the 
thunder. Now scientists, 
discarding the wire, hurl 
one voice—undiminished— 
in countless radii across 
the world. 


Each day the ingenu- 
ities of men are bettering, 
strengthening yesterday’s 
progress. In foods, cloth- 
ing, house-furnishings, in- 
ventions, minds are adding 
link to link—trying to lift 
you closer to contentment. 


Records of this progress 
flash in advertisements be- 
fore you. They are per- 
sonal, timely messages of 
products that will please. 


The advertisements sug- 
gest not only the new— 
but the best; spread them 
out honestly before you 
so that you can conven- 
iently choose. They show 
you highest values at sen- 
sible cost. They help you 
to live better—and save. 


Read the advertisements 
to learn of the latest ways 
you can make your life 
more pleasant. 


e 


Keep up with the 

advertisements to 

keep apace with 
progress 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


|No advertisements for this column are accepted unless 
they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
any unsatisfactory service.] 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12¢; 2scarce triangle stamps; small album; 5 blank 
approval sheets; 250 hinges; perforation gauge; 5 French 
Colonials; 2 special deliveries; Airmail set; red cross set; 
Fantastic Fenway Packet containing 55 different including 
Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good Hope, Bosnia, Creteg 
Congos, ete. This wonderful outfit and 16 page price list, 
only 12¢ to new approval applicants. 


FENWAY STAMP CO., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 
As a premium we will send for 12c (regular price twenty- 
five cents) 1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp wallet 1 perforation 
gauge, 250 hinges, 1 triangle stamp, packet of stamps 
from Abyssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., 
ete., and large price list. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO.. cotoraa®°%325s, coto. 
BEST OFFER EVER MADE 


Send us names of three boys like yourself 
and we will send you approval sheets of 
very popular stamps, from which you can 
select 26 Free. Return remainder and name 
of countries you are interested in, and re- 
ceive our | cent club offer. Scout Rec. 


EBEN H. TARR, Joppa, Gloucester, Mass. 


BOYS! BIG $$$ OUTFIT FOR 12c 


2 Airplane, 2 Special Delivery, 2 Picture, 2 Map, 5 News- 

paper, 3 Parcel Post, 2 Red Cross, 2 Animal, 5 French Col- 

onies, 7 Russian Starvation (Hades, Starvation Children, 

ete.) and fine packet from Cyprus, Sudan, Nicaragua, etc. 

All for 12c to Approval Applicants sending postage. 
WORLD WIDE STAMP COMPANY 

Dept. F-7 Phoenix, Arizona 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 


FIUME TRIANGLE, All Only Qc. 


large $1.00 U. S. ete., 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L, St. Louis, Mo. 




















to introduce approvals 














158 Genuine Foreian Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 5 
dia Service. Guatemala, China, ete. Only c 
Finest Approval Sheets 60 to per cent. 
AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 
We Buy Stamps. Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept, 78, St, Louis, Mo, 


100 Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free iiunccad me james 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Large album, 
l5e. ist of 1500 stamps at Ic each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 


B. L. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio 


STAMPS 50 all different. Africa, Brazil, 


Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Ceylon, 
Java, ete, and Album, 10c 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 different U. S. 25c;10¢ 
hinges, 10c. Agentswanted. 50 percent. List F tee 
buy stamps. C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 
St. Louis Me 


: STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, ‘st of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamy Album, over 500 illustrations, 
“2 ee a of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
Cc, y oye 4 A. BULLARD & CO. 
1924 world 8 7 ie 
l5c, Stp. Gade ite Dien Bee 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 
porters: album manufacturers. Boston, Mass. 


NEW EUROPE 


100 Different New Europe FREE to applicants of our 
STAR NET APPROVALS sending return postage. 


H.H.ANVELINK & CO.,2410Prairie St., Milwaukee. Wis. 


“OH, BOYS!” MYSTIC’S “ MYSTERIOUS” PACKET ! 


INTAINS stamps from the lands of cannibals, heathens, sun wor- 
shippers. and wild savages!! Included are Travancore, Malay. 
ia, Siam, Africa, Abyssinia, Ni 


Duteh indies, Liberia, Si . No rneo, Nyassa, 
‘This wonderful packet containing oe differ. 




















Congo, ete., etc.!! 
ent (mostly unused) for only 8 cents to approval applican' 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 
I send selec- 


70% DISCOUNT {.c%,"%¢ 


sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices 
Reference required—Boy Scout bershi ficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., 








Hanover, Penna. 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from \ including Africa, Asia, Aus 
70 Different Foreign Countries  § tralia, Europe, West Indies 
and our pamphlet, which tells you “ How to make your collection 
of stamps properly.” Foronly 16 cents—A.BIG BARGAIN 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Company, 

Room 35 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE 
A splendid packet from all over the world includ- 
ing Lettland, Ukrainia, etc., etc,, send 2c postage, 
Gray Stamp Co. 


Toronto, Canada 


Station E1, 
200 Pind One Nigeria Stamp LOC 


and price-list to those buying from our 50% discount ap- 
proval sheet. Hinges, 10c per 1000, postpaid. 

U, S. $2.00 1920 issue 40c agg mee 
K. C. STAMP CO., Dept. 2, 838 Lee Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











100 diff. Foreign, set of Poland, 200 Hiages, Al- 
bum, Perf. Gauge,—all for 10c to approval ap- 
Plicants only: 50 var. French Cols. 25c; 0 
mixed stamps, over 20 countries, only 3 100 
Diff. roc; 1000 Hinges 10c. Lists Free. We Buy 
Collections. 

BYMOR STAMP CO., Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. 


, SUMMER BARGAINS 
5 Hayti No. 84 to 88 Imperforated............ net .25 
4 China 1923 Commorative Issue (Scarce) ..... .net 
10 Honduras No. 40 to 50 Catalogue value 48c..net .20 
Are you a Boy Scout? If so send for our Approvai sheets at 
half catalogue. They are dandies, 
MT. CARMEL STAMP CO., Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


DIFFERENT 
100 -eueT FREE 
. sn CHRISTENSEN SEAME CON 
ycamore Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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T was one of those sudden June thunder 

storms that had driven Bob and Harry to 
seek shelter in the doorway of Mr. Birwood’s 
home. They had made a quick dash nearly 
the length of the block and were only just in 
time to escape a drenching. Before there was 
time to ring the bell a maid opened the door 
and Mr. Birwood came forward to greet them. 

“T think the storm will last quite a while so 
we may as well make ourselves comfortable 
in the library,” he said, leading the way to that 
cheerful apartment which had been the scene 
of so many pleasant meetings of these three 
good friends. 

After some general conversation Bob turned 
to Mr. Birwood and asked: “Did you ever 
make one of those lucky finds of a trunk filled 
with stamps up in the loft of an old house?” 

“Mr. Birwood smiled. “I have never had 
that good fortune,” he said, ‘though a number 
of good things have come my way. But it 
seems that seldom do the owners of these 
treasure troves realize their full value. The 
case of the two sailors who called at the ofiice 
of Stanley, Gibbons, publishers of the English 
catalogue, and offered a bag full of Cape of 
Good Hope triangular stamps well illustrates 
the point. They were paid twenty-five dollars 
and the stamps were sold for three thousand 
dollars and cheap at that.” 

“That was rough on the sailors.”” Harry’s 
indignation brought a flash to his eye. “I 
wonder if they ever heard of what they had 
missed? 

“Of course you can take another view of the 
matter—that used stamps are just worthless 
bits of paper as far as any actual value is con- 
cerned and the sailors had no market for them 
other than a dealer unless they had been 
fortunate enough to run across some wealthy 
collector,” said Bob. 

“There was another case I recall—that of 
Rose Demerara who found among some old 
correspondence two rare British Guiana 
stamps of the two cent denomination. She 
turned them over to her vicar to sell for the 
benefit of the church. After passing through 
several hands they eventually brought fifteen 
thousand dollars.” 

“T went through all the old letters mother 
had put away but no such luck as that,” 
sighed Harry. 

“Tf I had found them I wouldn’t want to 
sell them,” was Bob’s decision. 

“The King of England, who has one of the 
finest collections in the world, paid seven 
thousand, two hundred and fifty dollars for a 
two penny, post-paid, Mauritius. It was 
offered by an old collector who found it in a 
forgotten stamp book—a relic of early school 
days,”’ Mr. Birwood resumed. 

“The tales of buried treasure haven’t much 
on that only of course gold would be worth 
more.” Harry’s mind had evidently harked 
back to some tale of adventure. 

“Tf you happened to find as many stamps 
as there were coins—how about that?’”? Mr. 
Birwood laughed at Harry’s comparison. 

“There was a case recently—a New York 
firm—Thomas Prosser and Sons—representa- 
tives of the Krupps of Germany in the United 
States. A store-room had been filled with mail 
matter of one sort or another and not disturbed 
for years. Finally the firm decided to make 
alterations and as it would be necessary to 








CANT 


Cant is the secret language of beggars, 
vagabonds, and Gipsies. The word cant 
probably was derived from chaunt, and 
refers to the whining, coaxing tone used 
by beggars and gipsies. All ‘‘people of 
the road’”’—beggars, vagabonds, tramps, 
and gipsies have a sign language of their 
own. A few of these, taken from an 
English map of a begging district are 
given here. 
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clear out the room a junk dealer was called 
and the dust covered papers were made into 
bales and carted away to be finally sold to a 


paper mill. Before the last of it was shipped 
by the junk man a couple of stamp dealers 
happened to hear of the character of the pur- 
chase through a few small items that were 
ofiered along Nassau Street, where most of the 
New York stamp stores are, by an employee of 
the Prosser firm who must have had access 
to the store-room when the firm decided to 
clear it out. Making all speed to the junk 
dealer they succeeded in securing a bale that 
by some chance had not been shipped with the 
others. When this had been hastily examined 
it proved to be a philatelic gold mine and a 
journey to the distant New England paper 
mill was undertaken where six more bales ot 
the precious material were found still un- 
touched. What philatelic prizes may have 
been included in the part that was destroyed! 
On March 23, 1924, an auction was held at the 
rooms of the Collectors’ Club on West 49th 
Street. Most of the lots offered for sale were 
on covers—you know that means the stamps 
were on the original envelopes—and so brought 
better prices. There were thirteen covers 
with the five cent and five with the ten cent, 
1847 United States issue, the fives cataloguing 
from three dollars and a half to six dollars 
and the tens from five to twenty-five dollars 
according to whether they were originals or 
reprints. There were many early Canadian 
and British stamps too.” 

“You’d think paper mill owners would be 
on the lookout for postage stamps such as 
these,” Bob remarked. 

“It’s a wonder they don’t, though the 
Prosser case was a rare exception, you must 
remember,” Mr. Birwood answered. ‘You 
mentioned an old trunk, Harry, which re- 
minds me of a case somewhat as you describe— 
a trunk and in a loft, too—the property of the 
widow of a sea captain who had been dead for 
years. It seems he made a practice while 
sailing the seas of sending home to his wife as 
a sort of souvenir an assortment of the stamps 
that were for sale at the post-office of the port 
which he affixed to the envelope that bore his 
letter. They came from all parts of the world 
and were treasured by the good woman—the 
letters, not the stamps. She happened to hear 
that Jim Sweeney, then a boy, was interested 
in stamp collecting and offered him the stamps 
on condition he did not in any way injure the 
envelopes or letters. Jim spent many profit- 
able days over that trunk in the loft. The sad 
part of the story is that a year or two later 
he happened to need money and trotted off to 
New York where he disposed of his collection 
for three hundred and fifty dollars and re- 
gretted it enough too, in later years when he 
took up collecting again. I have often won- 
dered what its catalogue value would be to- 
day. The stamps dated back to the early 
days. There were copies of the 1858, Natal, 
embossed on colored paper, as scarce as hen’s 
teeth now-a-days. It was a fortunate dealer 
who bought that collection.” 

Bob said: “There must be other lots like 
that somewhere in the world—if one only 
knew where to look.” 

“Yes, and there’s plenty of buried treasure, 
too,” Mr. Birwood added. “As you say, Bob, 
it’s just aymatter of knowing where to look.” 
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U. S. AVIATORS SIGNAL LIGHT 


BOYS it will throw a flood of powerful light 500 FEET 
Cost Government $45.00 OUR PRICE $3.95 
6 or 110 Volts, State voltage wanted. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS 
1803 E. Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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commission offer to boy 


The Archers Company o' 
c/o 1601 Harris Trost Bide 


Saves drayai bills in your 
TRAILE camping activifigs. Runs be- 
hind any pleasuf@car without 
ONLY $75 increasing gas, strain or wear. 


Finest material,half-ton capac- 
ity. Two wheel. Solid or pneumatic tires. Timken 
bearings. Easy on any roador hill. Shipped C.O.D. 
Send for circular. 


Standard Trailer Company 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
















FOOTBALL FOR EVERYBODY 


Every fan old, or young, likes The Gregg Football Game. A 
portost representation of college football, with the new 1924 
rules. Not atoy using spinners, cards or dice, but a new game 
of wits and strategy played ona table witha small football 
field and two teams. player is his own Quarterback and 
directs his team as in real football. At your dealer or pestpsid 
f 


a Write for illustrated folder, 
ALBERT A. GREGG CO, Dept. L. West Jefferson, Ohio 
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Catalogue 
FREE: 20 Luxemburg Stamtps ,.'s*: 
About 60c 
Given to approval applicant requesting m: pproval 
selection at 662g % discount. Reference req Scout 


membe! Dp sufficient. ’ 
J. de Jong, 516 West 162d Street, New York, \N. Y. 





BOYS! A REAL BARGAIN 
A nice collection of 200 all different, —— 
Wouitanta Wan, Scien and many others 
oumania, Russia, Sweden, 7 
<A ae, vas over  paliaea for EIGHT 
CENTS to approval applicants only. ’ ; 
H. W. Myers & Co., Dept. A., 915 Florida Street, Richmond, Cali 
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live in the woods as the hunters 


Shows the Tents and Camp Ou 


pers. 
appliances. 


Tentmakers for 80 years 
Send for our Catalogue 616 


440 N. Wells St. 


book 
—it’s free! 


Do you and your chums want to 


do? 


Our Catalog of TENTS and CAMP 
EQUIPMENT tells you all about 


Camping 


tfits 


we supply to real hunters and trap- 
The best and most up to date 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


Chicago, III. 
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75c 


inches long, tapered to swing just right. 

Cash or money order. 

RYTHER- PURDY LUMBER CO. 
Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. 
Enclosed find 75c for one 
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With Your Name 
Burnt in the Wood 


A bat of seasoned ash, natural finish, thirty 


“Home Run" bat, with 






















Your Official 
Plumb Axe 


OU see the official Scout 

Emblem on every Plumb 

Scout Axe, with the red 
handle and the black head. 


The Plumb Scout Axe is forged 
from Plumb solid steel. The 
edge stays sharp. 


Plumb Patent Take-up Wedge 
keeps handle tight. 


At hardware stores. With 
leather sheath, $1.80; with 
infantry canvas sheath, $1.65 
(except inFar West andCanada). 

FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 

Philadelphia 
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PONCHO SLEEPING BAG 


Comfortable, water-proof Sleeping-Bag at night, 
with patented hood to keep out rain; special inner- 
sewed flannel lining prevents condensed moisture and 


serves as extra blanket. Daytime makes 
perfect Poncho or rolls up to lightweight, 
convenient size. Every outdoors-man 
needs one. Send $6.00 for Bag Postpaid 
onapproval. Illustrated folder on request. 
GAIL MFG. CO., 1503 Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


$6 


POST 
PAID 


IN U.S.A 
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112 Camera Hous House 


LEARN TO SWIM 


by means of the DOLPHIN SWIMMING METHOD 


Has been tried = many organizations Wie the 
greatest success. SCOUTS and SCOUTMASTERS, 
the course is yours for $1.00. We teach the stroke 
used by all champions—The crawl. 
Get into the water this summer at camp and be able to.swim 
as fast and far as the best swimmers. 
N. Y. C. 


Room 1711 30 Church St., 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Boston 17, Mass. 














for us. We buy all you — 
profits—large demand—easi apres 
Pay betterthan poultry orrabbits. — 
ticulars and! book let how to raise FREE. 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.,3 _—— ve, Kansas 1» Mao 








BOYS’ LIFE. 


Write this man about it: 


The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 








No need to go without equipment that scouts and other boys want. 
boys have earned cash with which to buy articles shown in the Scout Supply Depart- 
ment catalogs and BOYS’ LIFE advertisements, by interesting their friends in 


In part of 3 evenings Raymond Williams made his time worth $5.25. 
WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


Mr. Gardner, BOYS’ 


WHY GO 
-WITHOUT 
EQUIPMENT 
OR 
CASH? 


Thousands of 


LIFE 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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| | courage and came down in a graceful glide to 
| within a few feet of the lawn, then he caught 
himself with his wings and flew across the yard 
fifty feet, rose easily over the back fence and 
commenced sailing hither and thither over the 
big field in search of his own food. One by 
one his brothers and sisters went through the 
same experience and in less than a week the 
house was empty. 

I said that only once did we note any real 
difference in development. One year the fourth 
young bird remained in the nest several days 
after his mates had flown. He seemed big 
and lusty and fully developed, but he had no 
ambition to go out in the world to shift for him- 
self. He just stood there in the nest and 
| gobbled all of the food that pa and ma would 





bring. But after a couple of days of it, they 
quit. He waited a long, long time for more 


food, but none came. So he climbed up into 
the doorway to look out as the others had done, 
only he merely wanted to see why his meals 
were delayed. Father and mother were evi- 
dently watching, for almost immediately they 
flew to him with beaks full of food. Probably 
they gave him some advice, too, because’ they 
stood on the perch and roof and talked to 
him for some time. He half spread his wings 
and moved as though to hop off, but it was a 
| long way down to the ground, and why should 
| he leave a perfectly good home, anyway? 

His parents fed him only three or four times 
| that day and the following day did not put in 
|an appearance at all. The youngster stood 
there in the doorway nearly all day, plain- 
tively peeping. We fed him a few flies, but it 





was useless trying to supply his needs. We 
began to fear that we would have to put him 
out of the way. His peeping got on our nerves. 
But late in the afternoon, after very many 
false starts, he finally jumped from the home 
that had sheltered him so long but that had 
ceased to be a home now that there was none 
to provide food for him. 

Did our same parent birds return each suc- 
ceeding season? Or did the nest pass on to the 
youngsters? Well, that we never learned for a 
certainty. But we have our ideas. Never, 
after that first year was there any hesitating 
inspection of the nesting box. Apparently on 
the day of their arrival from the South (for 
it would always be the first day that they 
were noted in the vicinity) they would alight 
on it and look it over, inside and out for 
ten or fifteen minutes, and then fly away 
satisfied, to return for housekeeping two 
weeks later. 

One spring, when I had neglected to put up 
the box as early as usual, they came and flew 
back and forth across the window where the 
box had been. As I went out the cellar door, 
directly below, the following morning, both 
birds darted down at me, coming within a 
yard of my head, twittering and snapping 
their bills. Then they withdrew to perch in a 
nearby apple tree. I understood their reminder 
that their nest was not in place and proceeded 
to erect it. Both birds came to hover around it 
as I nailed it up, and one actually alighted 
on it while I was still hammering on its 
support. Were these the same birds? We 
say yes. 
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convenient, although suspenders seem, to be 
preferred by the Sourdoughs of the North, who 
| do not care for looks for the very good reason 
| that there is nobody there to look at them. A 
broad belt is much better to wear than the 
narrow one which is popular to-day. An old 
scout hat is just the thing for camp life. Then 
use the Belmore Browne pack straps made in 
the manner I have shown you a number of 
times previously, but which I will again repeat 
here because I find that we always have new 
readers of our magazine. 

At the upholstery shop they have strips of 
woven material called webbing, and you should 
make your pack straps of this webbing so that 
the broad bands come over the shoulders and 
are connected by a band across the chest 
(Fig. 5), into which eyelets are made like 
buttonholes, and through these buttonholes 
are drawn the strings from the bottom of the 
other ends (Fig. 6) of the bands and tied in a 
slip-knot to suit your comfort. These strings 
are put on the bands by first making a knot 
in their ends and then slipping them through 
the folded ends of the bands as shown in the 
diagram (Fig. 7). The knot (Fig. 8) prevents 
them pulling through. Fig. 9, 10, and 11 show 
how a pack strap may be improvised. 

I have shown you how to make up your 
pack so many times that this time I am going 
to let you look in the back numbers and find out 
how to do it. Figs. 14 shows the ordinary 
| blanket roll for a short hike—not a good way 
| to carry it for a long distance. 

Of course you must carry a blanket or 
blankets, and it is well to have a pup tent, one 
tent divided between two boys and their 
packs. For an overnight hike one does not 
need the elaborate tents or shelters generally 
| used for more extensive camping trips. There- 
| fore, any shelter which will protect one from 





the dew or rain for the night is all that is neces- 
sary. Figs. 15 and 16 show a simple tripod 
arrangement with sticks, over which the bit of 
tent cloth is spread. The edges of the tent 
cloth are fastened to two other sticks (Nos. 17 
and 18, Fig. 15) the weight of which holds the 
cloth in place. The sides are covered with 
browse. This makes a very comfortable 
protection for the night. Fig. 20. A-A, shows 
a simple way of using a piece of tent cloth by 
fastening the lower edges to two logs and 
stretching the middle piece over a ridge-pole. 
Fig. 21 shows the framework of a lean-to over 
which pup tents, tarp or ponchos may be 
spread as in Fig. 22. Fig. 23 shows practically 
the same as Fig. 15 only in this case it is 
covered with ponchos and made into a small 
open faced shelter which will protect one for 
the night. In various other articles I have 
shown you all manner of shelters and tents, but 
these given here are overnight shelters and be- 
cause of their simplicity may be of service. 

Round cans such as you find in the grocery 
stores make a terrible waste of space in packing. 
All such things as butter, corn, sardines and 
beans, if canned at all, should be in square 
cans, but I doubt if you can buy the square- 
canned goods in the East, and it is not necessary 
to have camned goods at all. Carry your 
beans in a bag and your flour in a bag, and 
your butter in a tin box wrapped round and 
round with a woollen cloth—a piece of blanket, 
something that will keep it from becoming 
hot and melting. If you can keep the wrapping 
of the butter can wet or damp, you can keep 
the butter hard without much difficulty. The 
only cooking utensil you really need is a frying 
pan (Figs. 12 and 13). With a frying pan 
you can fry bacon, stew potatoes, bake bread, 
cook biscuits and bannocks. You can use it as 
a bake oven, a stew pan, or a frying pan 











The Nicked Key 
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} 
| but never mind. Naturally I was attracted 
| by his initials and mine at the corners of the 
|triangle. Plainly the business was between 
|us two. An arrow pointed from my corner 
to a figure shift key with a nick in it. You 
see, George knew that that key on my*type- 
| writer was nicked. So that meant that I 
| was to go to my figure shift key. I did and 
|after I had stood for ages staring at the ma- 
| chiles I understood. George had written his 





message with the shift key in use instead of in 
the ordinary manner, that is, he had struck 
letters to form certain words while the shift 
key was locked. I simply reversed the process 
by leaving the key free and striking the char- 
acters as they appeared on his paper. Thus 
by striking o I got p, 9 was 0, 4 was r, 5 was t,— 
port. Continuing I had it all: ‘Port Henry 
twain got me at hotel. Joe their pal. Help.’ 

Very simple, my part of it, you see.” 
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No. 1065. BUGLE. Good quality; easy to blow; 
mellow tone; key of G; tuning slide to F; mouthpiece 
attached with chain. Shipping weight 2!4 lbs. . . .$3.50 


No. 536. OIL PONCHO. Indispensable when camp- 
ing; may be used as a bed blanket to keep off dampness 
when sleeping on the ground and is also a cover for 
packs; opening in center for the head closed with ball 
and socket fastening. Size 45x72. Shipping weight 
SS RS OO Poe eee ae a a: ah $3.00 


No. 641. NEW ARMY PONCHO. The fact that this 
poncho was adopted by the U. S. Army is sufficient 
evidence of its practical use for all-round camping 
purposes. It is made of thoroughly waterproof khaki 
material and is not the usual oil poncho. Size 60 x 75 
inches. Shipping weight 4 Ibs................. $1.50 


OFFICIAL SCOUT KNIVES 
“ULSTER”? BRAND 
No. 1502. Regulation model, large size; stag handle. 
Large blade, specially tempered to insure a durable, 
keen cutting edge. Easily resharpened. Has screw- 
driver, bottle and can opener and punching tool for 
various Scout purposes. Shackle for hanging on belt. 
a 


50 
No. 1303. FEATHERWEIGHT SHELTER TENT. 


Made of specially treated waterproof light weight 
material and guaranteed to be waterproof. This tent is 
84 inches between upright poles and with laced front 
and rear extension there is ample room to sleep two 
scouts very comfortably. Furnished with six steel 


stakes, two folding poles and carrying bag. Net 
weight complete with carrying bag 5 lbs. Shipping 
Le Sanaa tne Perna Se iets weer $6.50 





604 Mission Street, 











Practically every order 
within twenty-four to forty-eight hours 
after receipt. This is a test of real ser- 
vice and a record we take pride in 
maintaining. 

Keep these facts in mind when select-, 
ing your camping equipment. 


HOURS 


NEW CAMPING 
UNIFORMS 


This uniform was provided in 
response to a general demand 
for a low cost official uniform 
for all-round camping purposes 
to be worn at a saving of the 
regular standard uniform. It 
will also prove very serviceable 
in many sections of the country 
the whole year round. 


No. 687. NEW CAMPING SHIRT. Short sleeves; 
V neck without collar; single breast pocket embroidered 
Boy Scouts of America. Shipping weight 1 lb... .$1.50 


No. 688. JREGULAR NEW CAMPING SHORTS. 
Made of high grade khaki cloth, fully guaranteed; 
with two side pockets, a hip pocket and a watch pocket. 
SINR WEE. EV 0 ia. scarce. wene ee cismaiece $1.66 


No. 648A. LEADER’S CAMPING SHIRT. Short 
sleeves; regular collar; two breast pockets; embroidered 
Boy Scouts of America. Shipping weight 1 a 

25 


OFFICIAL SCOUT KNIVES 
“REMINGTON” MAKE 


No. 1496. Regulation model, large size. Stag handles. 
Heavy cutting blade, screwdriver, bottle and can 
opener, punch blade; shackle for hanging on belt. 
Built to stand rough usage................... $1.5 





SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


is shipped 


A Record ef Achievement 
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No. 1072. SNARE DRUM. This style drum is very 
pular. Maple shell 14-inch size, finely finished 


oops; two calfskin heads with leather braces and 


snare strainer; hickory sticks. Shipping weight Tbs. 








No. 1066. DRUM FIFE. This fife is used extensively 
in Boy Scout fife and drum corps. U.S. Army standard 
model made of brass, nickel plated and highly polished 
with hard rubber mouthpiece; easy to blow and 
superior to wood fifes as it does not crack; key of C 

$1.00 


No. 1422. NEW ARMY SHELTER TENT. Made of 
khaki shelter tent duck and divided into two equal 
halves so that tent can be folded up like a blanket and 
conveniently carried over the shoulders of two boys to 
evenly distribute the weight. When the two sections 
are fastened together they form a complete tent with 
ample room for two scouts. Length 7 ft. 2 in., width 
5 ft. © in. breadth 3 ft. 7 in. Shipping weight 6 lbs. 
Price per pair without poles.................+6: $2.85 


No. 1422A. Same tent, complete with poles 
and pegs. Shipping weight 9 lbs. Price per pair 
$3.35 


No. 1470. U.S. ARMY PYRAMIDAL TENT. This 
is the regular U. S. Army squad tent; size 16 x 16 x ir 
feet high. It is made of 12!% oz. U. S. Army standard 
duck, and while the tents in some instances have been 
used, each one is guaranteed to be in good condition. 
Supplied less poles and pegs. Shipping weight ros lbs. 

Price $34.50 each. 
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its thirteen stripes and its thirteen stars. 


“And is that the flag—-here—now?”’ 

Kennedy smiled his enigmatical smile. ‘On 
its way back to the spirits of the New Hamp- 
shire girls?’ he asked quizzically. 

John Thomas, Jardine and another boy in a 
fit of courage or curiosity had gone down to 
the hold. They had been down only a short 
time. Now a piercing shriek came from David 
followed by an unearthly yell of terror from 
John. It brought everyone of us on the jump 
to the cockpit to the hold. 

“Mr. Kennedy! Ken! 
Brower!” 

Up the ladder, stumbling al 
most helplessly with fright, white 
to the lips, came the three boys. — 

“Don’t go down! It’s awful! . 
The hold is full of dead men!” fa 

* Dead men?” repeated Craig. fo" 

““Yes—dead men! It was pitch ( 
“ark down there. Wecouldn’t see Eee | 
a thing. My foot slipped, kicke | 
something. It was a man’s body 

all dressed like they used todress, 
then! Istarted to run—and I fell 
on two or three more! By that 
time Dave and Jim had fallen 
over some more. I stool 
up—and a dead man must 
have been standing right 
in back of me. When I 
backed and started to run 
I knocked him over. Oh! 
He tried to hug me! A 
dead man! Don’t go 
down—please don’t! If 
those men have been 
dead a hundred and forty- 
five years ‘ . 

“They’d smell 
Captain Brower. 

“Or be skeletons!” 
sceptically. 

“Tt does smell something awful down there!” 
David finished his bit of information through 
teeth that actually chattered. “Fierce!” 

Kennedy started down the ladder. Others 
started to follow. 

It was then that Captain Brower asserted 
his authority. 

“T am Captain here! 


Captain 


bad!” grimly muttered 


interrupted Ken, still 


I forbid anybody else 
to go down in that hold! I am going to make 
for the nearest port—now—right away! 
If there are dead men there, we'll see that they 
get a decent burial. We'll let the authorities 
do it. I'll not be an undertaker to anybody 
that’s been lying dead in the bottom of the sea 
and’s come up after a hundred and forty-five 
years—not yet! Proper authorties for that!” 

What Captain Brower said in that mood 


went. He had some of that same spirit which 
insisted on obedience just as John Paul Jones 
had it long before him. 

“Mr: Kennedy!”’ he called duwn. 

Craig reappeared. 

“Did yer find ’em?”’ 

‘““What’s the nearest port?” was Craig’s sole 
answer. 

** Greenport—sou’ west.” 

“You'd better get us there, Captain.” 

““ Aye, aye, sir.” 

There was general excitement. But I 
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thought I saw again the same quiet smile on 
Craig’s face that I had seen on the quarter- 
deck. 

“What are we going to do?’’ asked John, 
not taking it in. “Let her drift off to sea?”’ 

Captain Brower answered nothing. ‘Run 
a line from the bow to the stern of the Ella,” 
was his sharp order. 

Slowly and painfully the Ella limped along 
with the brave old ghost of Bon Homme Richard 
in tow. 


Never, I believe, under more queer circum- 
stances Was the dashing spirit of Captain Paul 
Jones, to me always the father of the American 
navy, more honored, not even when the old 
Paris cemetery was tunneled and explored 
inch by inch by General Horace Porter for 
the lead casket containing his body or when 
it was found and President Roosevelt sent 
an American warship over to bring it back 
to lie in its imposing final resting place at 
Annapolis. .. . 

Greenport, at last! 









Kennedy was examining the quarter-deck 


I rubbed my own eyes, now. 

Along the shore, on the dock, were fifty or 
more of John Paul’s own men! 

As we limped closer it seemed as if they were 
filled with unbounded joy. One of them dis- 
charged an old flintlock into the air in his 
excitement. 

Then suddenly a very modern speed boat 
put out from the shore bearing a whole com- 
pany of these Revolutionary seamen—and 
one man in a trick cap and leather puttees. 
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The speed boat came closer, throttled down 
the engine. 

“Who are you?”’ demanded Captain Brower, 
almost as alarmed as at the frigate behind him. 

“Patriot Pictures, Incorporated! Making 
the educational movies for schools. Now at 
work on ‘John Paul Jones.’”’ 

‘“Look—by crackie!”’ Ken was pointing off 
down the harbor. : 

Anchored off shore now we could see another 
frigate, all yellow, the Sera fis. 

The man in the cap and puttees was calling. 
“The Richard broke loose 
from her moorings in that 
storm last night—with 
most of the stuff we had 
reproduced at a_grect 
cost for the picture—all 
cur props., title cards, 
cther stuff—carried off 
all our dummies, 
too. Are they all 
right?” 

The boys gaped. Ken- 
nedy smiled _ broadly. 
Captain Brower looked 
sheepish. 

“@ figured a motion picture 

ompany must be here,” shouted 
back Craig, “the direction of the 
wind during the night, and all 
that.” 

“You figured they were here?” 
demanded Captain Brower, a bit 
pugnaciously. ‘‘ Now, how?” 

“What else cou/d it have been?’ 
replied Craig. ‘‘I knew what it 
was when I found the marks of 
the tripods of their cameras all 
over the quarterdeck, all over the 
ship, in fact. Besides, that wood wasn’t old 
and rotten, really. That had been made so, 
artificially, antiqued.” 

By this time the man in the cap and leather 
puttees was aboard the Fila, introducing him- 
self as Jack Lord, the director of the Paul 
Jones film. 

The relief at recovering the lost ship was 
profound. 

“By the way, Mr. Director,” remarked 
Craig, as Lord confessed what the loss would 
have meant to them, “I have a suggestion to 
make.” 

“Yes, sir! Shoot!’’ 

“Don’t you think, if we hove to here for a 
few days while you finish this picture, you 
could—” 

The director fairly took the words from 
Craig’s lips. ‘Find a place for them in the 
cast? Write the scouts into the story, in cos- 
tume? You bet!” 
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There has been built in for you— 


in the cloth from which every garment of the 


OFFICIAL 
BOY SCOUT UNIFORM 


is manufactured, the sturdy reliance that 
neither washes out, wears out nor yields to 
toughest, roughest strain. 


Every square inch of the cloth, every button 
and seam hurls back defiance to the wear 
placed upon it. It so long outlives and 
outlasts, that it is tremendously thrifty in 
the long run—both for hardest scout work 
and hardest scout fun. 


It dresses you handsomely—it promotes pride 
in yourself as a well-appearing member of 
the Scout Movement. It brings the approving 
smile of your friends. 


Look for the insignia of the Scout Movement. 
It is there because official scout garments are 
based upon honesty of material and honesty 
of manufacture. 


Prevent imposition upon yourself and us by 
refusing to buy any garment except that 
having the B. S. A. Insignia which you have 


won the right to wear. 





Scouts: 


The Official Uniform 
Made only for you— Sold only to you 


Sole Licensed Mfrs. 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
Red Bank, New Jersey 


SS 
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Golden Brown with | 
Ivory White Trim. A | 
modeltosuitevery taste 
and any pocket book— | 
Roadsters, Racers, 
Motorbikes, Camel- 
backs. Double Bars, 
Sports, Juveniles— 
Girls’ and Ladies’ 
models, too. The free 
Ranger Catalog offers 


AA Styles(oloceSizes 


Prices from $21.50 


My Ranger Bike 


What is a boy without a bike 
How does the youngster feel 

Who misses the fun he OUGHT to get 
A-riding his RANGER Wheel? 


What is a boy who doesn’t know 

He must balance himself or FALL? 
It’s hard to make a man of such, 

For he isn't a boy at all. 


The wit and balance of boys to-day, 
Spread out in a wholesome span, 

Will make the balance and common sense 
Of a straight and wholesome man. 





So here’s to my bike—my RANGER bike; 
And here's to the spinning wheels— 

For it makes a man of a normal boy, 
From his head to his happy heels. 


JOHN MARTIN. 


















































It is very probable that you 


* 
know the “‘Ranger”’ and have 
always wanted one, but we 
ask you to prove it best by 
personal use, in a thirty day 
free riding test. So just 
select from our big Ranger catalog, the one you like best of all. Enjoy its marvelous 
beauty, marvel at its many features of equipment and convenience, thrill at its speed, and 
try its comfort and ease of running. If, at the end of 30 days, you find any cause for dis- 
Satisfaction, ship it back at our expense and the trial will not cost you a cent. We mean 
this and back it by a $5,000.00 cash deposit guaranty at the First = 


National Bank of Chicago. and 
Direct from the factory, Ladies’ 


4 carefully assembled, Models 
ivere 0 ol ree oiled and inspected— 4/s°- 
encased in a waterproof 
paper bag and packed in — 
special crate, we will ship the Ranger bicycle of your selection by fast a 
prepaid express and guarantee quick delivery in perfect condition. 
In this way we can serve you as we have millions of other bicycle riders 
during the past generation. In the busy season we ship as many as 
three thousand bicycles in a week direct from the Factory to the indi- 
vidual rider in this way, so you can be sure of prompt, careful treat- 
ment for your order. The big free Ranger catalog tells you just how 
to choose. Your Ranger will be delivered to your home in the larger 
towns anywhere in the United States. You call for the bicycle at 
the express office in the smaller places. In either case the delivery 
charges from Chicago will be fully prepaid by the Mead Cycle Company. 












No ex- 
SFOS ORE PR POLENE TO RI A PB Tea TE Save 310 tos25% travagant 
| extra 
Fy MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.M-18, Chicago, U.S. A. selling expenses added to the cost 
: Send me the new Ranger Catalog, Factory-to-Ri¢ ¢ wholesale of your Mead bicycle. Factory-to- 
© prices, 30-day Free Triai Offer and Easy Payment terms. Rider saves you big money on your 
| bicycle. Prices from $21.50 up. 
% 
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° In addi- 
$5°Premiumftee se". t° 


Name... sina ts neh ittatpeshacsdeadiaaiaiiabi 













WR, BB, Ce TOO he nan canner comereeneenne lar tool t given with Ranger bi- 
T = ee cycles, tuere is an extra set of ac- 
own... - veces samme StALE piotasnarstaes cessories included 2 several 
° ° — of the Ranger models, fully ex- 
Factory Distributors In 407 Cities plained in the catalog. © 

you 

The nearest city (with a population of 25,000 or more) fr ) (at | 
which I can conveniently visit to select a Mead Ranger is ee an q q 0 jena Mee 


the year on a “Ranger,”’ send for 
catalog today. Our bargains and 
terms will open your eyes, but the 
snappy pictures of the new “‘Rang- 
ers” will make them bulge with 
wonder. Many of the new features 
are found on no other bicy: 


letter of introduction to him so I can inspect the Rangers 
and take delivery from there at Factory Prices or op 
Easy Payment Plan if I prefer 

















s5aMonth 


If you do not find it convenient 
to pay cash for your Ranger bi- 
cycle, we are prepared to ship it 
to you at once and permit you 
to pay for it in Five Dollar 
monthly payments. Owing to 
many economies (possible only 
because you are doing business 
direct with the maker) the extra 
charge for extended payment is 
. only slightly higher than our fac- 
eo tory-to-rider cash prices. 


mew Rider AgentsWanted 


Thousands of boys and young men in 
the srualler cities and towns and in the 
country are making big money acting as 
Rider Agents, exhibiting and taking or- 
ders for “‘Rangers’’, from their friends and 
neighbors. If you want to be a Rider Agent 
so state when sending for your catalog and we 
will enclose full details of this famous money- 
making plan. 













00% \ 
Equipped \ 


The Ranger “‘Mo- X! 
torbike”’ modelisthe vent 
most completely 
equipped bicycle in the \ 

world. (See illustration.) \ 

Many other models are also 
equipped with new and exclus- 
ive features found on no other 
bicycles, 


at money-saving Factory Prices, are also illustrated and des- 


. 
e e cribed in our big Ranger catalog. Millions of riders have saved 
money on sundries at our Factory Prices. These hundreds af 
accessories that add to the comfort and convenience of any 


bicycle—lamps, luggage carriers, horns, tires, bells, sirens, pedals, chains, handle bars, locks, rims,” 
built-up wheels, hubs and spokes—are carefully selected by our buyers in Chicago and Birmingham, 
England, from the leading parts makers of the world. Looking through this catalog is just like taking @ 
trip through the largest and greatest bicycle store, seeing bargains, new ideas and conveniences that you 
never saw or heard of before. There is no equal for Mead quality, style and price. 


Fill out the coupon or on a postal card ask for full par- 

J ticulars of our Factory Prices, wonderful offers and 

en 0 on ey easy payment terms. Protect yourself on the greatest 
Bicycle Values in the world today, and be the proud 

owner of a new 1924 “‘Ranger”—the supreme bicycle—Young America’s peerless choice. 


Cycle Company 
Dept.m-is Chicago 




















